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INTRODUCTION 


This is the first issue of ‘‘Fats & Oils in Canada’’, a semi-annual review, prepared by the Food 
Products Branch. It contains in one publication statistical information of relevance to the fats and oils 
industry in Canada, as well as an analysis of these data. 


In addition ‘‘Fats & Oils in Canada” will report on significant technical and economic development 
in Canada and abroad wherever they are likely to affect our industry. 


The Canadian statistical data are based on material provided by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, Department of Agriculture, Department of Fisheries and the Department of Trade & Commerce. 
Additional statistics are obtained from a variety of sources. 


“Fats & Oils in Canada’? is meant to be a working document for people interested in the devel- 
opment of the Canada fats and oils industry. Suggestions and comments on this publication will be 
welcomed. 


Food Products Branch, 
Department of Industry. 
OTTAWA, December 1965, 
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WORLD FATS & OILS 1961-1965 


World fats and oils production has been increasing, although not always at a constant rate, during 
the past five years. 


Major changes in world supplies in 1965-66 by comparison with the previous year’s production 
can be expected in the following: 


soybean oil : a 750,000 tons increase resulting mainly 
from a larger U.S. crop. 


rapeseed oil : a 200,000 tons increase resulting from 
larger Canadian and French crops. 


olive oil : a 300,000 tons increase in the Mediterranean area. 
sunflower seed oil: a5% — 10% decrease. 
peanut oil : less than 5% decrease 


whale oil : decrease of 50,000 tons. 


The ‘‘Oil World’’, published by Mielke & Co., Hamburg, Germany, predicts an overall increase in 
total world production in 1965-66 of about 900,000 tons of primarily edible oils. 


As shown in Tables I and II world production of all fats and oils increased in 1964 to 39.2 million 
tons from 37.9 million tons in 1963, although production failed to rise during the previous year. Nearly 
the entire increase in 1964 was due to a one million ton rise in olive oil output. It should be noted 
that in line with the cyclical nature of the olive crop, the production dropped by a similar volume the 
following season, and an increase of only 300,000 tons is indicated for the present season. 


As shown in Table II inedible tallow production declined by more than 250,000 tons. Peanut oil 
exports declined, and marine oil exports fell off as a result of reduced Antarctic whaling operations. 


Mr. de Boinville, president of the International Association of Seed Crushers, in reviewing the 
world fats and oils situation at the annual congress in Lausanne, Switzerland, has concluded that, 
since world consumption increases annually by about 550,000 tons, there must have been a sizable 
reduction in stock since 1962, 


He has noted that world demand for fats and oils has tended to exceed supplies, and that prices 
rose by 30% during the nine months ending in March 1965, Since then prices have generally levelled 
off. 


Looking at the future, the U.S. Secretary of Agriculture, Orville Freeman, predicted that the world 
will be 3.3 million tons short of vegetable fats by 1970 even if we merely maintain present standards of 
nutrition. 


Mr. Freeman has called for a doubling of American exports of cereals and an increase in vegetable 
fats shipments under Public Law 480 from 550,000 tons to 3.3 million tons by 1970. Mr. Freeman and 
the International Association of Seed Crushers have underlined the need to expand the fats and oils 


supply. 


TABLE | 


World Fats & Oils Summary — 1961 to 1964 


1, World Summary 


(In terms of oil or fat) 


Short Tons (000)s _ 


1961 1962 1963 1964 

_Partly Estimated 

World Supply 
Production’ .\. oo sccrteke eisinee seis ceteris secnerene ee 36,426 37,892 37,942 39,248 
Population (millions)... «cis cere a sid anise a eee 3,069 i 3,218 3,203 
Per Cantta = llc cies osetia s oe tierce os cere Dot 2ae2 23.6 23.8 
Worlds Exports (C2) oye, Ss aters curt ciate sicAiee eae 9,178 9,720 _ 10,174 10,864 
OF which] US As ia beers oe ete ant seieteimtcide oa ics 2,543 2,884 3,255 4,097 
Other Americas: 32 ee ee: 970 1,123 1,012 960 
Erie Pre ATER Pu SE et 2,016 1,980 2,002 2,044 
Ast a), 98 SEO ME 2S Te PO), BOs 1,650 1,682 1,816 1,824 
Oceanial, See FOP RTA tet OT 579 631 642 628 
Europe’ "West. ete ece eee eee 674 661 660 638 
Fast USSR)... Joi us come oe 198 236 S35 249 
Whale¢Spern?Oitie ts Yo Se 228 ee: 548 524 453 423 
World: imports ca 0 2) ac ss .da7s ties heal Sin ote cee at 9,102 9,417 10,046 10,525 
of which: Europe’ "Wester. 22.7208. 228). 38 5,309 5,279 5,680 5,659 
Bast/USSRERSSIe, A, BP 704 626 678 823 
USSiA. P28, SIGF FO Pee cet 524 558 520 535 
OthervAMeri cas jvscrsa:sie sve cts sale rortere 707 739 73h 842 
Air Gae ects a icratvescia via eae aes 412 527 487 497 
Asia-Middle'Bast? O2.RGal. Fae Poe PANG 328 on. 414 
Par Bases, O01 SDM USS. OR 1,162 1,278 1,509 1,671 
OCEANIAN ol cccias of ecaicleos eforeennerere 74 83 84 83 


Notes: 


(1) Excludes U.S. donations and their import by recipient countries. 


(2) Difference between recorded world exports and recorded world imports is due to shipping lags, normal wastage 


and changes in Rotterdam transit stocks. 


Source: International Seed Crushers Association. 


TABLE Il 
2. World Production — Types of Oils and Fats 


Short Tons (000)s 
(In Terms of Oil or Fat) 


1961 1962 1963 
‘Edible’ Type Oils: 
EEE LS Se Se ne oe a a 2,414 2,530 2,623 
RSPOMMOMING 65's 0 dag aus gs 35, Eee ae FESS ee 2,838 3,020 3,103 
ee MOG TD cee uly ea irae alee as wins o's uss ce 4,266 4,685 4,845 
SURE O Wer FESS res Beste. EE. SO 2,006 2,254 2,194 
Dive sy 65 cc CURSOR, OA 1,543 1,587 1,086 
DORAN Svs prackn it Sate a 8a Se ee eee Oe, Ne, 540 584 601 
TR ROU ewe. ot oan. cobs Nis (aabnsckindeh an 1,356 1,422 1,367 
Maize/Teaseed: 256d 4). 0. @abiom od shun 1 DOEEOs 204 226 231 
RT UOWOE OSE ok. a nn alt OE oe a hs a0 00.0 Babs 105 143 182 
A OtaPer ss. OPH See. Ve, Soyo gy 153273 16,452 16,232 
‘Palm’ Oils: 
SOCONUTHS cee aes brea 3. RE oo ce Sveceees 2,348 25331 2,409 
aim Kemeko. sss. SOR oc iv cs REE: 524 485 496 
Re MRT KOT ich ai dcicrela aie ela ea drole eal pike shale 1,196 1,157 12uS 
Rar S MN CONNELL Si. tore & eitale Os kw 5 Ries eo at We 88 88 
Otel ere aree Mise ne tony aes ee stra AC ea 4,139 4,062 4,205 
Industrial Type Oils: 
EANSOOK, ote OT Tee te coe ees IAB) 1,080 1,108 1135 
GSIOn POR tree ee fee ce etic cscs Gee 254 259 287 
“ELEY ip io a ek ie re nas iogaue fe Teh letupa ann + 514 ares 116 121 116 
All Other Vegetable Oils( 0"... 6. oo! 331 358 364 
GL ae > ee ys 1,780 1,846 1,901 
Animal Fats: 
mutter Pat Costent (2) 000%) w.ccscs cs cacnet 5,098 5,181 5,104 
lid Peres ale chee ato Aid ay ask p usc, ededoate & 4,839 4,922 4,966 
PR SRR UGS CE PaO Ue each i er eh taal 4,073 4,178 4,431 
AROLOER I ORL Nr as A Ay Oo 14,010 14,280 14,501 
Marine Oils: , 
Whale (including Sperm Oil) ................ 551 524 452 
Be ea a cies o\4 x's eae sieiw's \6 bE.cs 4.4 0% e 672 728 650 
ORs ee a Aiea tare ie ae cee 1,224 1,251 1,102 
EstimatedsWorlduTotalesas sees een caer es 36,426 37,892 37,942 
Notes: 


(1) Includes oiticia, mowrah, niger, hempseed, perilla seed and other minor oils. 


(2) Includes ghee. 


Source: International Seed Crushers Association. 


1964 


2,695 
3,224 
4,988 
2,116 © 
2,023 
601 
1,235 
248 
154 


17,284 


2,453 
513 
1,207 
88 


4,260 


1,168 
287 
116 
369 


1,940 


5,126 
4,784 
4,685 


14,595. 


424 
744 


1,168 
39,248 


TABLE Ill 


CANADIAN OILSEEDS: SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION 


OILSEEDS: ACREAGE, YIELDS, PRODUCTION 


Yield per Acre 


Crop Area 
1963 1964 1965 
(000 Acres) 
Mlaxseed. ....4% 1,685 1,978 2,239 
Rapeseed ...... 483 TON 1,435 
Soybeans....... 228 231 265 
Sunflower 
Seed. Suoniadht 38 79 67 
Mustard Seed... 155 74 185 
Production 
1963 1964 1965 
(000 Bushels) 
Flaxseed ...... 21,176 AVS: 27,954 
Rapeseed ...... 8,360 13,230 22,800 
Soybeans....... 5,002 6,976 8,030 
(000 Pounds) 
Sunflower ...... 36,038 30,900 30,155 
Seed 
Mustard Seed ... 138,440 47,750 150,000 


1963 1964 1965 
(Bushels) 
12.6 LOIS WAS 
18.3 16.7 15.9 
21.9 30.2 30.3 
(Pounds) 
948 394 450 
893 = 645 811 
Oil Equivalent 
1963 1964 1965 
(Million Pounds) 
419 402 553 
177 265 456 
53 74 85 
12 10 10 
26 9 29 


Based on D.B.S. data. 


Extraction Rates: Flaxseed 35.4% 
Soybeans 17.7% 
Rapeseed 40.0% 

Sunflower Seed 33 % 

Mustard Seed 19.0% 


FARM VALUE OF CANADIAN CROPS 


Flaxseed — About $60 million in 1963 and 1964. This year’s crop will be worth close to $80 
million. 

Rapeseed — The farm value of this crop has increased from $22.3 million in 1963 to $36.2 million 
in 1964 and will be around $45 million for the 1965 crop. 

Soybeans — The farm value of the soybean crop rose from $14 million in 1963 to $20 million in 


1964, and will probably reach $23 million for the 1965 crop. 


Sunflower Seed — Average prices are calculated from different prices obtained for bird seed, 
confectionery or crushing varieties. In 1963 the crop was estimated at $1.6 million, 
in 1964 at $1.45 million and possibly $1.5 million in 1965, 


Mustard Seed -— The price for this seed has been just above 4¢ per pound during the past two years, 
and the value of the 1965 crop may reach about $6 million. 


Total oilseed acreage has advanced by more than one million acres from 3,150,000 in 1964 to 
4,190,000 in 1965, Apart from the soybeans and a small amount of flaxseed, all oilseeds are grown on 
the Prairie Provinces, 


TABLE IV 


FLAXSEED: SUPPLIES, DISTRIBUTION AND PRICES, CANADA, 1953-65 
(Crop Year August 1 — July 31) 


Average Average 
1953-57 1958—62 1963-64 1964—65 1965—66 


(Thousand Bushels) 


ScOch arab AWgo 1s ned 54st ee SES eRe eOs 4,191 5,969 3,988 6,551 Tg ike 
PICHUCHORE Gk wisi eee eicds bee oO Sea a eee 18,786 18,525 21,176 20,313 27,954 
IM POLES Satter cic Sroleehe &, acs seis Siese isi ats terse ts 247, 45 65 7 
ST OMLESUDDIY = OBA TOG. s nrs ie aiehedele CARLOS: 23,194 24,539 25,224 26,871 35, 066 
RRO GTI. Cro otin ss ate ise tak eae s 11,666 12,985 13,638 14,346 
StOCK stata) UVES cree oe arieiclse ne siecle je c.3 4,461 5,637 6,551 Wwe 
Domestic Disappearance............... 7,067 5,917 5,040 5,413 
Bomestic Grushin gs, «1.6626 56s cides « - - 2,750 2,901 
— Dollars per Bushel — 
Average Farm Price (all grades)........ 2.51 2.96 2.91 208 


Based on D.B.S. data 

Domestic crushings have increased moderately from 2.5 million bushels during the crop year 1961—62 to 2.9 mil- 
lion bushels in 1964—65; which remains about 20% of the export volume. This year’s crop is close to 40% above 
the 1964 crop, and no significant increase in crushing volume is expected. Increased export markets will have to 
absorb the increased supply. 


The U.S. crop of flaxseed has increased this year to a record of 33.5 million bushels. U.S. proces- 
sors crushed 22 million bushels in 1964-65 and will probably increase production and exports in 1965-66. 
Argentine’s supply is expected to grow by 6% in 1965 to 32.1 million bushels. 


TABLE V 


CANADA: DISPOSITION OF FLAXSEED OIL AND MEAL 


1961-62 1962—63 1963—64 1964—65 


(000 Pounds) 
Flaxseed Oil 


DOMeStic Producti Olle sa sre cer tmieerr ceteris 47,918 49,105 Bs wilers: 55,742 
FER DOLES) boise wostele orate scsos eas ee Sree fe reer 8,943 80 fs na 11,754 26,445 
Domestic Disappearance ................ 38,975 40,822 51,419 29,297 
Flaxseed Meal 
(000 Tons) 

Donestie Production... cmiees es oe ite eaters 42.9 43.1 47.8 50.9 
FEX POLES fevers ate fa.u ies Ges) se eee eile eee lenckete 12.6 13.4 11.4 23.4 
Domestic Disappearance sda asics os ae oe 50,3 29.7 - 36.4 Zias 


Source: DBS 


More than 95% of all linseed oil exports go to the U.K., and about 80% of the flaxseed meal is exported to Britain. 
Imports of these commodities are very small. 


TABLE VI 


FLAXSEED PRICES()) 


Cents and Eights per Bushel 


1961—62 1962—63 1963—64 1964—65 
AUGUSTIN. o seuetousteasbs <<! Siebel sashes «\ «.«: avetofeBe 374/3 368 319/3 331/10 
September’ soci. -puqne ate acamenain eee coe 374/7 359/6 321 /% 324/4 
Octobetan . Wesineccte sey detie soe sterae, epene 363/5 338 318/3 318/4 
November: freon ce ae eines ais sieaie 343/7 324/1 316 EP yy 
December... tec se oe fae Se aianie she 361/4 320/7 316/1 314/1 
JRRUALY 1. FOR oes SONA e's cs Coed 359/5 324/3 322/4 315 
FG DIWAL YS 5-c1sicecp eens sso oboe eke 287 ise seis 356/6 327/4 322/4 S207 4 
Mate j.:./.\0 10,5 Seeders «= 010 Peete) opeis lol anaes 370/3 331/4 323,42 324/7 
ADELL oe. cise sce ORE ss iloin, MOR NAN ae cnsliohcnc selene 388 /7 3351/3 316/2 321/6 
May carers csv ctolauagtunts ote "sous, cueketaue orient fore tages vas 393 334/1 314 324/5 
Junewiccesewsn Heveteteen sire fetes 365/6 329 318/2 319/2 
i ilicrada at ucts en Aue eave, 365/7 331 328 312/3 
Nieatty AVGLapes «state eee aay aerate 368 /2 335 319/6 320/3 


Source: D.B.S. 
(1) Winnipeg Grain Exchange No. 1 C.W. Flaxseed, basis Fort William-Port Arthur. 


= 


TABLE Vil 


EXPORTS OF CANADIAN FLAXSEED 1964-65 and 1963-64 


Destination May June July August — July 
1965 1965 1965 1964-65 1963-64 © 


(000 Bushels) 
Western Europe 


EEC 
Belgium and Luxembourg «<0. i < o. . 5 oo es 140 26 - 462 334 
BEDE aio on je.t0 toe ie Bia bw: aPC Mtn a aw RY Sle waits 17 40 - 346 681 
Germany, Federal Republic................ 274 OZ 148 903 864 
VE es ae EMD AS Se ee foe - - ~ 38 = 
Netherlands 5... eee eah MANY ic. die so os O25 264 - 2,039 1,476 
SUD=fotalish. etd Heh Sous «cM «0s > ee 826 542 148 3,790 33355 
Other Western Europe 
EUAN ict wirskanry apis incineemtndiante <6 Here os 284 398 318 4,776 4,545 
PROTA oie Pet aes See tte ss cs cere thes oro 3s eos ~ — - - 177 
CECE Fook Vitek te ncleis « Calta ems ae alee wee = - ~ _ 93 
Re Tan dveee pe cpeve tel oscre tracts chs! senciete eres ices e aarnle se - - - 24 = 
INO EN AV ibe tater. atete ris bout ov epati oases soon sacerscuvedutsenar Wvatens 135 - - 259 248 
Portugal oo. 5 swiss eti el ee WIN devione so 5s - = 83 190 215 
AL 5 cits aie sid. o < «jeder dito. osie Wibie als © are «0 eh 40 - _ 454 490 
SU Dat Ot al Scrrreite, dig: iats aivjoiarere Sie ese ain) Clase he 461 398 401 5,703 5,768 


Eastern Europe 


iszechoslovakianer wastes aid nih Seesish <e - ~ - 241 57 
Germany. past), sryrailirtshaq ease ait dstnises seared - - - _ 24 
COE LAVIGE NT sor, viticiae'x Sa ste Pekabata We «jesesenene - - 410 410 480 
Totals ss, 3 eect Mada Rees Sek = - 410 651 561 
Asia 
PS rae WD Go eG a cas ea a 40 20 = 128 124 
Span Faves, Ack. See, Se, Sone. AS. 248 310 i 4,051 3,830 
1200) RIES 5 Ns oa RGR LCs Cua CRE ucr CECI CRISS AEE 24 - - 24 - 
Okal Scat ree Sar eciee OAs Merete 16 see 312 330 177, 4,203 3,954 
TOGATS sAleCountries: ite acne tion, one 1,598 1,270 14135 14,346 13,368 


Source: DBS No. 22—001 
Britain, Japan and the Netherlands purchase about 75% of all Canadian Flaxseed exports. 


TABLE VIII 


Canadian Rapeseed: Production and Disposition 


(Crop year August 1 to July 31) 


Average Average Average 
1953/57 1958/62 1962/63 1963/64 1964/65 1965/66 


(000 acres) 


REAREAREGN gc reser cow aria, « Gane allo dayske vednyevale nya, SHC euE 235 Sysi7/ Sil 478 791 1,435 
Menitoba,. ee. ABA ee 15 26 32, 45 84 145 
SASHA CWA iat icin ithn, papacy dn dices nl apgnpa yore 199 358 167 210 303 555 
AIDE Rt Ala bs 5 LMP sone: coh.stAcshwasneltekonste covers eisve rors nere pas 153 172 223 404 735 
(000 bushels) 

Proguction:(Canada):. ..2n.. .....ckless « 3,457 7,904 5,870 8,360 13,230 22,800 
eae eel stn eee ee os Is NA 6001) ~—s 881(1)_—‘1,167(1) 
Tse Sho nlye. 0, ciiowianpbensc ice eeu. = is a 8,960 14,111 23,967 
EEC OLESWPONS, chia ate jo tc usWous Wie Soakegs PRReta ke elena HaKonele - - 5,800 5,308 9,276 
Domestic 

DISGQPOREANCE™ 5 c/a ccictaratewie) siminsas'evatsiavaiocs - ~ - ay ak 3,668 

(dollars per bushel) 

Brverages Marri COs 5 ccesievecsje.eisi cnenauroenens boi 175 2.05 Cade 2.74 
Source: D.B.S, 


(1) Bstimate 


The 1965 rapeseed acreage is 81% above the 791,000 acres seeded in 1964, and the yield of 22.8 
million bushels 72% higher. Adverse weather conditions during the late summer reduced the expected 
record yield without, however, affecting the quality of the seed to any significant extent. Very little 
frozen or immature seed has been reported so far. 


Mr. M.M. Ainslie, Chief Grain Inspector, Board of Grain Commissioners, reports: 


‘‘From August 1 to October 29, 1965 inclusive, a total of 2118 samples were submitted for grade 
and dockage. Of this total 74% graded as No. 1 Canada Rapeseed, 11.2% graded as No. 2 Canada 
Rapeseed, 5% graded No. 3 Canada Rapeseed, and the balance of 9.8% graded into Off Grades 
Rejected and Sample Grade”’. 


The percentages indicated by samples submitted through country elevator agents and producers are 
not necessarily a true indication of the distribution of grades, because the Board normally sees more of 
those samples where there is a- grading problem. 

Prices at the farm level have ranged this season from about $1.75 to $2.30 per bushel. Since the 


short supply of soybean oil and a strong world market for vegetable oils have kept oil prices at a fairly 
high level, crushing margins have been exceptionally favourable up to now this season. 


The Grain Research Laboratory, Winnipeg, reported at the end of October preliminary results on the 
oil and protein content of the 1965 crop, as shown in Table IX. 


TABLE IX 


Rapeseed Standard Samples — 1965 Crop 


Province Grade Number of Oil Protein 
Samples Content Content 

a) Phila ees Lar eeth paler Seer eb wa Cie ae 
Prattien ts. issu No. 1 Canadian Rapeseed ..... 201 43.4 40.0 
Provinces...... No. 2 Canadian Rapeseed ..... 38 42.2 41.5 
No. 3 Canadian Rapeseed ..... 1 40.7 42.2 
ALI Gradesteie onc cee 6 co stempepere 240 43.2 40.2 
Manitoba....... AllsGradeswerty sedans sie aarm oes 20 44.6 39.6 
Saskatchewan swtAll’ Grades, Jae. ose ce ssc aye 42.5 41.3 
AN petta cass «3 = AL INGtadeserre ctastin te erecta 103 43.8 39.2 


Note: Both oil content and protein content of the oil-free meal are reported on a moisture-free basis. 


Canadian and World rapeseed situation: World rapeseed production in 1965 is estimated to have 
increased over 1964 by close to 500,000 tons to approximately 5.1 million tons. Apart from Canada, 
Poland, France and China will have increased supplies. The major exporting nations: Canada, France, 
Sweden and Denmark are expected to offer at least 800,000 tons of rapeseed for export, ice. about 
250,000 tons more than in 1964. These estimates are probably the minimum of what will be offered. 


Canada is estimated to have approximately 19 million bushels, ise. 475,000 tons of rapeseed 
available for export. This compares with exports of 9.3 million bushels during 1964/65. New markets 
will have to be found. 


In 1964/65 Canada’s domestic rapeseed crushings are estimated at slightly above 2 million 
bushels, yielding about 30,000 tons of rapeseed meal and between 40 and 43 million pounds of oil. 
(See comments for sunflower seed crushings.) If present favourable crushing margins persist, total 
domestic crushing may reach approximately 3.5 million bushels in 1965. The oil, about 70 million 
pounds, and the meal, about 52,000 tons, will have to be absorbed primarily by the domestic market. 


Demand for the oil —— at a price slightly below soybean oil —— is very strong at present. The use 
of the meal in various feed rations is still subjected to some restrictions, although its nutritional 
properties have been improved through modifications of the processing of rapeseed. Western Canada 
and Quebec are the main markets for rapeseed meal, and should be able to absorb most of the increased 
supply. It is usually priced well below soybean meal, its chief competitor. One October quotation in 
Vancouver showed a $30 per ton differential compared with imported U.S. soybean meal, 


In addition there has been considerable interest shown by various countries in Canadian rapeseed 
oil and meal, but export possibilities have not yet been fully exploited. Most of the crop will be 
exported as seed. Total export sales so far this season are reported in excess of 8 million bushels. 


Rapeseed exports in 1963 amounted to $16 million, in 1964 to $10 million and during the first 7 
months of 1965 to $24.4 million. Japan has been Canada’s major customer. Italy, Spain and Algeria, 
all olive oil consumers, have bought sizeable quantities at times. This year’s olive harvest still 
remains below normal, so that export opportunities exist in these areas. Export supplies of peanut 
oil are also expected to decline despite an increase in production, and rapeseed oil could take its 


place. 


Untteds Kingdom... ...cessta. « 
Belgium-Luxemburg ......... 


Reirblaindigg sd accis < ceueres covouetorereener « 


Total: (Million Bushels:) . 


Source: D.B.S. 


TABLE X 


Canadian Rapeseed Exports 


(calender years) (mill. pounds) 


1963 1964 
shar ooh ono eet aor e 3.64 4,59 
mensked te cemretar ene = 4.49 
ohn ereteinta stots 0.48 0.46 
Oat ener 38.45 6.53 
SS OI tHe 5.54 18.68 
AO sera ok sab - 2.01 
GOR GIUE hres: 27.78 —- 
cea: Shel Ole Mer eveve = 5.60 
ER Le 229.48 124,98 
- SaeeaeeS <2 4.41 8.47 
Rersnle jeder ee 0.76 6.27 
i inseam Oe ea 310,54 182.08 
6,2 3.6 


= 10-= 


Jan. to July 


1964 1965 
4.59 17.84 
= 3.39 
4,49 a 
0.16 31.62 
6.53 73,09 
6.74 39,84 
0.08 0.14 
ns 30.37 
+ 19.85 
os 44,92 
90.91 144.31 
6.04 2: 
6.19 0.04 
125.73 405.41 
2.5 8.1 


TABLE XI 


Canadian Soybeans and Soybean Products: Supply & Disposition 


Soybeans 


Domestic Crushings.... 
EXPOLtSte ent tas ass Se SS 


Soybean Oil 


(August 1 — July 31) 


coe eee ee eee ene 
ee 
ee eee eee eee eee 
eee ce ee eee eee 


eee eee ee ee eeee 


eee e eee eee sees 


eee eee eee eeeos 


eee ece eee eee eee 


eo eee eee eee ees 


eee eee ee eee eee 


eee e ees eee eees 


1961-62 


6.631 
13.329 
19.960 


176.821 
17.062 
193.883 
49.039 
144.744 


396 
247 
643 
192 
451 


1962—63 1963-64 


(000 Bushels) 


6.608 5.002 
14.711 15.656 
ade hd 20.658 
17.862 18.606 

2.445 1.614 


(000 Pounds) 


183,592 192.655 
kel Se 34.261 
210.774 226.916 
51.076 28.163 
159,698 202.753 
(000 Tons) 

419 442 

282 203 

701 645 

233 Dat 

468 434 


1964-65 


6,976 
15.827 
22.803 
19,541 

3.179 


201.057 
33,660 
234.717 
33.164 
201.553 


Based on D.B.S. data. 


= SUH 


TABLE XIl 


Canadian Soybean Prices 


(Cents and Eighths per Bushel) 


1961-62 


Wiearly. A Vera ges x wer ackerholeierstet opsfiehoretst choke 


Buying prices, carlots, f.o.b. Chatham, Ontario. 
Source: D.B.S. 


228/5 
222 

230/7 
232/6 
239/5 
241/4 
248/1 
Zoey 2 
260/4 
272/1 
274/7 
255/5 


246/5 


= 10 — 


1962-63 


242/5 
248/2 


4s 


2535/1 
256/4 
269/1 
276/1 
275/1 
273 

276/6 
283/3 
281/7 


265/7 


1963—64 


fale 

281/6 
297/1 
295/3 
292/1 
288 

276/4 
275/3 
Le, 

267/3 
265/6 
266/7 


219% 


1964-65 


276 

298 /2 
303/6 
12/7 
318/3 
324/1 
328/6 
322/1 
320/1 
302/5 
312/2 
304/3 


310/4 


TABLE Xill 


EXPORTS OF CANADIAN SOYBEANS 
__ 1964-65 and 1963-64 


April May June July August—July 
Destination 1965 1965 1965 1965 1964-65 1963-64 


(000 Bushels) 


Britains is sian 2EC web reo emus’ 75 368 390 214 2,952 1,525 
Denmarkoon FASS «PPiOg. My, - 123 - - 123 - 
Germany, Federal Republic... — - 37 - 95 86 
ST WSION aici a6 ass caine ei 1 - - - 1 — 
DMIEZETION Wave a. o.oo ss sssusieiotans _ - - _ 1 1 
BUD LOCATS did 2 sc ekeent 76 491 390 214 3,077 1,526 
PROM AISS tewee <tanlare ace 76 491 427 214 Dsif2 1,612 
Republic of South Africa.... — 2 2 ~ 7 = 
ELE OF Se RR a - - _ _ ~ 2 
TOTALS, 
ALL COUNTRIES... 76 493 429 214 3,179 1,614 


Source: D.B.S. 


Lon... 


Summary of Soybean Situation: 


Soybean production in 1965 has risen to above 8 million bushels from the record of nearly 7 
million bushels in 1964. Imports of soybeans —— all from the United States —— increased only slightly 
during 1964-65. Consequently the more than 2 million bushels increase in crushings came largely 
from domestic beans. Exports of beans doubled compared with 1963/64. The value of the soybeans 
imported in 1964 amounted to $52.9 million, oil imports to $3.8 million and soybean meal to $17.4 
million. Exports of soybeans in 1964 amounted to $5.8, of oil to $3.0 million, and of soybean meal 
to $21.1 million. 


Domestic production of soybean oil is to approximately 75% derived from imported beans. The 
total supply of soybean oil has increased by about 20% during the past five years to 235 million pounds 
of crude oil. The available supply was in 1964/65 about 200 million pounds. It is not known how 
much was used in the protective coating industry or for other inedible purposes. However, 132 million 
pounds of refined oil were consumed in the manufacture of margarine and shortening. An undetermined 
amount formed part of the production of 70 million pounds of salad and cooking oils. 


Soybean meal imports and exports have been kept fairly well in balance —— as far as volume is 
concerned —— for the past two years. Both have shown a considerable increase. Total domestic disap- 
pearance has remained at a level close to 450,000 tons for the past five years. 


Soybean prices, f.o.b. Chatham, Table X11 have increased further in 1964/65 to an average of 
310/4 as compared with 279/3 in 1963/64. The larger world production of soybeans, estimated at 
1.2 billion bushels up nearly 17% from 1964 should keep prices from reaching the high of last year. 


TABLE XIV 


Imports of Soybean Meal by Province 


1963 1964 1965 


Jan—June 


(mil. lbs.) (000$) (mil. lbs.) (000$) (mil. lbs.) (000$) 

PUELGevg «12 dehieye nies Sa mvelereeim - _ 0.19 S 0.06 
INAS: avo tale bye etece petin ereriasoets 4.76 210 0.32 14 0.24 9 

PoE l. vice. a oe ease aces - - 0.30 15 0.18 
Ni in ards weno kenmiels Sie win hc 1.72 69 1.87 he 0.93 38 
QU seis G5 is Seats ane eee erlang = 166.16 6,605 116.44 4,520 68.91 2,695 
ORGs, cro bietaie tices ecen nines Sek 237.34 9,376 225.82 Sila 110.61 4,391 
PERS a airs ela oe wie Aa 6 oe 55.09 Dyeoo 59.06 2,388 29.85 1,237 
AS awaits es aticiartta lg: Oh oe awe as 0.98 42 0.75 32 0.27 13 
AMA, es cin neuro ce si elcasrs siee 8.95 379 11.00 463 5293 254 
BAG orsa woutt sin (alan ins eens eaters 38.65 1,640 30.08 1,220 13.34 576 
TOMA Wvasias om ae acolaters 513.64 20,609 445.84 17,442 228.34 9,225 


Source: D.B.S, 
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Comments on Import of Soybean Meal 


All soybean meal is imported from the USA. The values given in Table XIV refer to ports of 
entry; the meal was not necessarily consumed in the same province. However, it is noteworthy, that 
Quebec accounted for 50 million lbs. of the 68 million lbs drop in imports in 1964, Feed consumption 
in Quebec in 1964 did not decrease, so that the lower imports must have been replaced by larger 
domestic shipments. In addition to soybean meal, Canada also imported 5.83 million lbs. of cottonseed 
meal worth $229,000 from the USA in 1964, These two commodities account for nearly all oilseed meal 
imports. 


TABLE XV 


Canada: Sunflower Seed: Acreage, Production 
(August 1 — July 31) 


Average Average 
1953—57 1958-62 1963-64 1964-65 1965—66 
(Acreage) 
Kanada, Totdlis. .s0« QBS 2 «ies SRRES. 22,100 37,820 42,000 78,500 67,000 
BEE ECUIG Soothers hes See soe ee ne Wee GS 22,100 31,200 37,000 48,000 48,000 
Pee LeMG WON esc stig ia he ok Pate aR -_ _ 3,500 23,000 17,500 
MS OUE EL phe Mak Ces sais shai is, nliBie tavecd 8 Mace - 6,620 1,500 7,500 1,500 
(Million Pounds) 
Prodictions(Canada) teaccsime tee bee rene 13.4 25.0 39.8 30.9 30.2 
Average Farm Price, 
Pero per rr Cunt res sce vee en eee re 4.3 4.5 4.5 4.7 


Source: D.B.S. 


The position of Western Canadian oilseed crushers would be greatly improved by a second edible 
oilseed crop grown on the prairies. Sunflower seed has often been regarded as the best choice to 
complement rapeseed. With the introduction of the Russian Peredovik variety, which contains more oil 
and meal at the expense of a lowered hull content, higher yields were expected. However, for the past 
two seasons early frost has damaged the crop, and no more than half the expected average yield of 
900 Ibs. per acre was reached. The need for an earlier maturing variety seems to be the most urgent 
problem. 


In Saskatchewan and Alberta practically all sunflower is grown on summer fallow in so-called 
wide rows, spaced 16 feet or more apart. The frost has affected these areas most, reducing the expect- 
ed yields to 200 and 170 pounds per acre respectively, i.e., to a total of less than four million pounds. 
In Manitoba the yield is reported to be 550 lbs. per acre, totalling 26.4 million pounds. Approximately 
75% of the Manitoba crop and all of the Saskatchewan and Alberta crop are of the Peredovik variety. 
Consequently the oil equivalent of the part available for crushing may not exceed seven million pounds, 


Sunflower makes a desirable salad oil and finds a ready market. 


ep Se 


TABLE XVI 


Canadian Export of Sunflower Seed 


(thousand pounds) 


(crop year: Aug 1 — July 31) 


confectionary varieties were exported. 


Jan Jan, 
July July 
1962—63 1963—64 1964—65 1964 1965 
14.346 12.916 13.316 3.913 6.744 
(calendar year) 
Destination: 1962 1963 1964 
United Kinedom..is). Jaccntn «ct ani cae - - 6 2 2.473 
Belem xemiurg ...6:. 0s oss «cme ge ss - - 105 105 3 =] 
Drerriasic ers estore -c ici sishettcrerorensucc « -creuctercectegokone - = 55 - 44 
WestaGermany,. c.- cuns)ecnpercs eters wels<ten0cuslisfeflenste - 1.554 2.178 1,102 1.287 
MethetlandS tile lci. site Sai alnle Seales alee - 1.887 3.348 624 165 
SWECEMe ls rete eters ote cus sieteremiers aieuela, «tere otenete vs fave - - 0 — -_ 
REBUDIEC (Chas pAETICE. ecg ois: 5 spufem Gere <i - 0 — — — 
Mietintdiad! 1), ).0 ster itetchatorsisterslichayeieuste'c\s) helene rei 6 - ~ = — 
insted States v's: < »<m gisgubl sas 9 ws wpinegeavaretants 14.051 10.847 4.793 2.080 pei a | 
MOEAD gas ciatcieis's Saw are wis © om ieee moraine 14.057 14,288 10.485 3.913 6.744 
Source: Trade of Canada. 
Values of total exports per calendar year amounted to 
$1.2 million in 1962 
$1.2 million in 1963 
$790,000 ‘* in 1964 
and $411,000 for the first seven months of 1965. It is safe to assume that only birdseed and 


Subtracting the 1964—65 exports of 13.3 million pounds from the total production of 30.9 million 
pounds, leaves about 17 million pounds for crushing in Canada. This is equivalent to close to 6 
million pounds of oil. Inventories are not published, and since crushing figures are not disclosed 
because there are fewer than three firms involved, actual oil production figures can only be estimated. 
An analysis of export and production figures indicates that about one to two million pounds more 
than the estimated 6 million pounds could have been produced in 1964—65. (Also see Canadian Oilseed 


Crushing statistics and comments on rapeseed crushing), 


| Oe 


MUSTARD SEED 


TABLE XVII 


Canadian Mustard Seed Production (Aug 1—July 31) 


see Dicles Curse bien Sati w ees 104,463 155,000 74,000 


Average Farm Price 


BN Beaten aa) «tn atraeratiefatanarate: 2 00% 4,363 20,000 10,000 


SEIS, 4 Sa RAE A 79,020 72,000 35,000 


Average 
1958/62 1963/64 1964/65 
(Acres) 
Rees afatare ol crore Patete ere) sieterevouy nels 21,080 63,000 29,000 
(Thousand Pounds) 
Ben A en ke RO OO OO 54,470 138,440 47,750 
(cents per pound) 
A eae areca tot Aa ee Sei, 4.1 = 


Mustard seed is grown but not crushed in Canada. The crop is grown on a contract basis, and the 
bulk is exported for condiment purposes. 


1965/66 


185,000 


19,000 
70,000 
96 ,000 


150,000 


Source: D.B.S. Data 


Average yield per acre increased from 645 pounds in 1964 to 811 pounds in 1965. 
Exports amounted to $2.7 million in 1963, $2.9 million in 1964, and $2.4 million during the first seven months of 


1965. 


The United States, Japan, Britain, Belgium and the Netherlands are the principal customers. 


Tn oa 


TABLE XVIII 


Crushings of Vegetable Oil Seeds and Production of Oil and Oil Meal, 1961-62 —— 1964-65 in Canada 


Crop Year 
196 1-62 
ereshings: 
Blaxseediinsasiamiccatuestone tere steve smiaunenee 138 
SOVDE ANS) Secwcisucteus se orslosetayseenehetekeye: © chs nets 1,015 
Oth Genes 6 occ Ris wos ROI os ecole dis esters TAKQY) 
Oil Production 
BlaxsSeed \. npopse Bebereaxcre es 3G tebe ove ates es 48 
SOVDEANS \ sirere stais cies o's 6 ois CEM 6s) /eresie 177, 
©) CEARRIO ae aise va ered ju poe Nowa acres noterros PaRevlottemape 26(1) 
Oil Meal Production 
Flaxseed... . LEgiaMe AR SORE. os oes 86 
SOVDCANS: Coe eee be eee es 022 
COLL at aetna pert rst reais’ carne ys a9 EONCECT ACES Os he 43(1) 


(1) Includes rapeseed, sunflower seed and safflower seed. 
(2) Includes rapeseed and sunflower seed. 


Source: D.B.S. 


ie 


_1962—63 


1963-64 


Million Pounds 


142 
1,072 
84(1) 


49 
184 
32(1) 


86 
837 
49(1) 


154 
1,116 
93(2) 


53 
193 
352) 


96 
883 
51(2) 


1964-65 


162 
1172 
131(2) 


56 
201 
50(2) 


102 
930 
72(2) 


TABLE XIX 


Canadian Production of Specified Oils and Fats Products, 


1961-62 —~ 1964-65 


Crop Year 
1961-62 
Mar Carin Give cate Ryctaan ncieee wits oislsia-egeiite s/s 190 
Shortening 
PROM APE URs . Ursteriet, chee. PERM Palate o's oe De: 
FSU SSSI cre ere ha teats: We, reese eres 121 
Refined Oils 
SEOUL M Sy a, Sarees arial as aeehelaiaeeio i < ots 18 
DATACMGRCMGOOKING \..0 os see rows.cs sees s 65 
eet Bat.) ahte idaas aakidestletot iw iswes 105 
Tallow 
Gt Le MOA mare 087, a Ria SRE 1 hs 40 
Pnedibler: .eaNeAasee Ss , SOT 169 
Greaseother than white .... +. .ccslese cc 5 
Ctherwile,and Pate (LY . coc s6aisism ovens 6 


(1) Includes oleo oil, oleo stearin, oleo stock, neatsfoot, white oil and other oils. 


Source: D.B.S. 


£46. 


1962—63 


1963—64 


Million Pounds 


176 


52 
129 


170 


54 
134 


1964-65 


168 


53 
138 


TABLE XX 


Canadian Consumption of Oils and Fats in Margarine and Shortening (1), 1961-62 —- 1964-65 


1964-65 


188 
3,747 
5,988 

73,479 
16,614 


100,016 


28,715 


7,657 
4 


7,661 


Crop Year 
1961—62 1962—63 1963—64 
Thousand Pounds 
Margarine 
Vegetable Oils: 
GOconUt  <Saaye tegtee cieetele Ones Otetaretoeeete 14,963 Hh Soe PENI 
COttonseediue ware s selene cos emirate erences 4,117 3,197 SLO 
Prahenst2) tee bi.cie ie othe co tree arsenite ate ete 15,680 8,694 5,799 
SOMDOON  cc.c.o efdbate ovis tains 6 ies aero oe, we 57,195 48,514 63,928 
Other (244) «+ Babieies «ccs secs eens 8,482 10,544 14,096 
HiGt olism. cc's ce erecue tee tararteleis otenersscs 100,437 78,302 89,098 
Matimesand ish Oils ie ive veer leis acess 43,456 60,482 43,979 
Animal Oils: 
BAECS cues, cc'e’s TAREE Cer eet Pei eien cca 6,935 3,241 3,504 
BG bleh Gallowee.: 6 s002 2 baie gd odaig een nate (3) 9 16 
Opn Er! 3-5, ioral aren crevenoele we toreters foie <erccetetene 47 23 = 
Motels 525 5). | ees eee ot aceite eucyiy 6,982 SKS) 3,520 
Grand’ Totals@va cee Reka oe 150,875 142,057 136,597 
Shortening 
Vegetable Oils: 
Coconutsdcvviensanede. coer ee eee 2,972 023 2,524 
Cottonseed wk. sgt sates aise sisuclet sistere.chore 7,818 6,831 8,226 
Ballin: Qed oactoe terern ers wench erersieteiets 19,878 15,129 11,504 
SOy DE anes an = cucvercnietece «ois tere evoreiodeiene 49,696 52,698 61,344 
thee Rare. Se ee nee ere ete 14,974 24,616 DOES16 
Totalsieameevie aire ee cle sie cv aawiere 95,338 101,497 106,114 
MarinerandeliichaO1l crweriitstererste rerercteters 19,248 24,336 14,820 
Animal Oils: 
ALG coa taal stere ctrieoce ceteris iste owe ielerereler tie © 24,913 21,989 Pp Paey) 
Edibles Dallowemtrantete cn me cteet rele oleic cere 32,209 30,739 37,822 
CE Sre ee yr eetecieeeeerirs ects aiehanens avcists 2,700 3,438 1,704 
AL OUAIS . ceecetste ies eae ienitorsieecnete 59,822 56,166 66,783 
Grand sPotals neehaernaielene nue omteneie teers 174,408 181,999 187,717 


136,392 


2,804 
11,000 

9,310 
58,405 
23,664 


105, 183 
13,812 


26,253 
44,833 
1,310 


72,396 
191,391 


Q) au figures on a refined oil base. 

(2) Includes palm kernel to December 1962 and from January 1963 included with ‘‘other’’. 
(3) Included with ‘‘other’’. 

(4) Includes rapeseed oil. 

Source: D.B.S. 
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Developments in the Production of Margarine, Shortening and Refined Oils 


1. Margarine 


Canadian margarine production dropped by 22 million pounds from 190 million pounds in 1961-62 
to 168 million pounds in 1964-65, This corresponds to a decrease in per capita consumption from 
10.4 pounds to 8.7 pounds. Total production in 1965 has remained close to the 1964 level, but per 
capita disappearance continued to decline. 


The use of marine oils in margarine reached a high in 1962-63, and has steadily declined since 
then. It dropped during the past crop year by 15 million pounds from 44 million to 29 million pounds, 
The price of competitive oils and probably also labelling regulations requiring the declaration of 
marine oils, account for this decrease. 


The total volume of oils used in margarine did not change from 1963-64 to 1964-65, but a change 
took place in the types of oils used. Soybean oil usage increased by nearly 10 million pounds, 
lard by 4 million pounds, and a great deal more rapeseed oil must have been used than in previous 
years. 


2. Shortening 


Total shortening production increased during 1964-65 by less than four million pounds to 191 
million pounds. The only major change in oil usage is the increase of tallow by seven million 
pounds to 45 million pounds. The consumption of cottonseed oil increased by nearly 3 million 
Ibs., while palm oil dropped by 2 million lbs. and soybean oil by 3 million lbs. Soybean oil, tallow 
and lard are the major shortening ingredients. Under ‘‘other’’ we must include rapeseed oil, which 
accounts probably for most of the 23.7 million pounds. The proportion of bulk shortening of total 
production remained fairly stable, at somewhat above 70%, 


3. Refined Oil 


Production of salad and cooking oils decreased by nearly 8% over the previous year. Refined 
coconut oil production showed no change. 


4. Butter 
Production of creamery butter has been constant for the past five years. 


1961 — 352 million pounds 
1962 — 362 million pounds 
1963 — 352 million pounds 
1964 — 352 million pounds 


Up to the end of October 1965, 302 million pounds have been produced, compared with 315 million 
pounds during the same periods of the past two years. Per capita consumption of creamery butter 
amounted to 18.3 pounds for the past year, which was a slight drop from a high of close to 19 lbs 
in 1963. 
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TABLE XxXlI 


Canadian Production of Salad Dressings and Mayonnaise 


(Million Pounds) 


1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
dst Owartersé AGG). 28. Ol 2a. PPE! 8.4 8.8 9.3 10.0 10.6 13.0 
PRAM ARED 4 os craves em etuaolaee see 13.4 13:9 14.3 16.4 17:3 We ol 
SEO UA OE ard oo Louaeets shes Pious « ein 7.6 8.8 10.0 Od 9.1 
Ath, Quarter sas cso: stets snapsusce tt bles: dietie -eketeyle 5.4 6.6 7.0 8.1 951 

Totalicahs 20 sited. BrP AAS 34.8 SS ot 40.6 43.6 46.1 
TABLE XxXil 
Canadian Production of Sandwich Spreads 
(Thousand Pounds) 

1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
1st Quarterly COU) UP OR, JY . Fae 1,027 947 918 1,138 981 Liiva 
Sn Oudrtery 19. WONG, 32. SRPPIIG. 1,129 1,012 1,230 1,147 1,391 pe Be 
Bedi Owatter WI NG. Peer ee. He 22 889 971 922 780 1,024 
Athi Qn arterWLooNee POP PR SS 872 947 844 998 1,023 

TOCA es oo eee ee Leas Sees 3,917 S04 a 3,914 4,063 4,418 


Source: D.B.S. 
NOTE: 


Mayonnaise, salad dressings and sandwich spreads contain liquid oils, especially soybean oil, cottonseed oil and 
rapeseed oil, The production of sandwich spreads shows no significant increase, while salad dressings and 
mayonnaise have risen more than 30% within five years. 


TABLE XxXill 


Canada: Inedible and Edible Tallow: Supply and Disposition 


OSM SIONS Gooegoscu chao uGe oC 
Production. L2¥. SR Goee yraieeee. 
Imports Perera TF, WALT RIM 
RotaléSupply Aa, WrSgEe. Mi MI. Oe 
FR DOTES fo scioonn cid u,2ggueghibr ne weaiahs © a's 
Domestic Disappearance............ 
Ending St0ckS: 4 taaha diese aisie o's wk ie 


Inedible 
1963—64 


28,335 
186,129 
214,464 
126,144 

63,249 

25,071 


(Aug 1 — July 31 — 000 lbs.) 


1964-65 


25,071 
204,361 
229,432 
138,020 
74,839 
16,573 


Edible 


1963—64 


2,850 
45,689 
8,169 
56,708 
52,031 
4,677 


1964-65 


4,677 
50,685 
7,282(1) 
62,644 
59,963 
2,681 


(1) Imports only till June 1965. 
Based on D.B.S. data. 


— eas 


Inedible Tallow 


Production increased by 18 million pounds, and exports by 12 million pounds over the preceding 
year (crop year) The value of inedible tallow exports increased from $7.2 million in 1963 (calendar 
year) to $10.8 million in 1964, and amounted to $7.25 million for the first seven months of 1965, — The 
U.K., Japan and Cuba have been the major customers for inedible tallow. In addition, the Netherlands, 
South Africa and Ecuador have bought large quantities this year. 


Edible Tallow 


Production increased by 5 million pounds during the past crop year. Edible tallow is all consumed 


in Canada and not exported. The import values represent a mixture of edible and inedible tallow, the 
former probably predominates. 


TABLE XXIV 


LARD: Canadian Supply & Disposition 
(Aug 1 — July 31-000 Ibs) 


1963/64 1964/65 
(Oynsrainys Sitelel k ae hele SNe een mic obra icia cioaianiGihico memo eee eee 5,294 5,345 
Production wetlacia.. wood. tiias chee RP Teer ee ee ed oh Re 109,389 104,071 
POUS@ eee case kes fences ct es co 5 ote ReTe on See MORE Eee. cs o's 16,204 14,344(1) 
Tae a a ates So pa 6M SD ive2 9.5 pie ee Pee Gade 9 bux ake mis (ebeie ® « 130,887 123,760 
SEXP OLUS tervcp ers telehiey eran shel lals: tasivat a tai) <\iilclov'es cl'sr‘svoyu) oN NRMIOE RE «icy os SEMIS Sho oes ors 34 28 
DanestienDisdppearincel eh... adda) .at kelons. peed Joa: aed hin. aid 125,508 119,658 
LLL (Shes) R016 re pape an hg crt hr a el Asc IE the Sr og ig 5,345 4,074 


() Imports available until June 1965 only. 
Based on D.B.S. data. 


Lard production, imports, and domestic disappearance declined slightly during the past crop year. 


Lard imports during 1963 (calendar year) amounted to $1.6 million, declined to $1.5 million in 1964, and were $791,000 
during the first 6 months of 1965. 


Lard consumption in margarine increased during the past crop year from 3.5 million lbs to 7.7 million lbs. Lard 
consumption in shortening dropped by one million lbs. to about 26 million lbs. Total use in these two products: 
34 million pounds. This is 28% of the reported lard production, the remainder is sold as bulk and retail lard for 
baking. It should be noted that the production figures given in Table XXIV are too low, and attempts are being 
made to improve the gathering of data. 
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Atlantic Coast 


Groundfish: 

Body and Offal ..... 

Jnivier sad Unik. Lice <i 
IGErinig’ era rerevere serene 
Other Fish Liver .... 
Sea ee Lettie cr ave sen 
OUere rac sis esetars 
Attanticrmlotaluer scr ete 


British Columbia Coast 


TABLE XXV 


Canadian Production of Marine Oils by Types and Areas 


(August — July, Million Ibs. (1)) 


Herrin geen cis «crys oe 


NationaleTotal...ic ss 


1962/63 1963/64 
ee 0.84 1.37 
AED aey the MNT AGH. 6.44 7.35 
Botan rol WAU peaavaletcchs. 2 1,25 1.76 
etete dial = Mie ret anes cue nO 1,68 Laz 
prea cate ante eee 0.10 0.75 
wise cae Nop EAD RICIENENS o Rete hete 10.31 12395 
RG Py sts». ankles Vom 42.20 50.60 
De Mata cte aaiels eee ete 52.51 63.55 


Jan. Jan. 

July July 
1964/65 1964 mlo05) 
1873 0.28 0.56 

5.78 (2) (2) 

4.73 1328 2.14 
— 2.94 DD DAS 

0.66 (3) (3) 
3.10 0.69 PES 
16.00 5.14 Te52 
47.80 16.02 18.80 
63.80 21.16 26.32 


Source: DBS No. 24—002 


(1) Imperial gallons converted to pounds using factor of 9.25. 
~ (2) Confidential, included with ‘‘Other’’. 


(3) Seal oil production confidential, included with ‘‘Other’’. In other years seai oil production at times was 
confidential and was included under ‘‘Other’’. An exact production cannot always be determined. 


Table XXV shows that Atlantic fish oils have ceased to be primarily low quality oils used for 
industrial purposes. In Nova Scotia and to a lesser extent in Newfoundland more herring has been 
caught for reduction to meal and oil. — West coast herring oil production decreased during the calender 
year 1964 by about 15% but has gained during January — July 1965 over the corresponding period of 


1964, 


Salmon Oil: Production of this oil has not been included in Table XXV, and its estimated production 


was: 


1963 — 1.10 mill. lbs. 
1964 — 0.71 mill. lbs. 


Whale Oil: Whale oil produced on the Pacific coast has also not been included in Table XXV. Estima- 


ted product 


ion was: 


1963 — 6.5 mill. lbs. 
1964 — 9.8 mill. lbs. 


Vitamin Oil: This was produced only on the Pacific coast and showed a further drastic reduction in 


output: 


1963 — 1.263.375 M.U. 
1964 — 681.578 M.U. 


Total edible marine oil production remained at the same level in 1964/65 as in the preceding 
year. Liver oils — mostly inedible — tended to decrease, and Atlantic herring continued to increase. 
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TABLE XXVI 


Canadian Exports of Marine Oils by Types 
(August — July, Million Ibs.) 


Jan. Jan, 

July July 
1962/63 1963/64 1964/65 _1964__ _1965_ 

Gad Liver Oils sun=rotkedicn.es «...0s<c.<0 ss 9.98 7.04 6.08 4.65 S77 

Fish Liver Visceral Oil, nes. ....... aihe dies 0.04 0.13 0.03(1) 0.13 aff 

Be crtre LOU Ee Sen inc. eete ted Slenche sees oareteerescis s 0.06 11.09 13.47 10.17 0,35 
Wii COO SE Cotte cays. o eMernttes, as sya-0.e Same Pex wise 0.67 5.83 3.82 0.91 1.57 
PrsheG Marine Oil nessc. coos. ce tees wees 0.61 1.19 1b &} 0.41 0.43 
fo 2 OR & So Ae Ae ee 11.36 25.28 24,53 16.27 6,12 


(1) Fish Liver and Visceral Oil not listed any more in 1965, 
Source: D.B.S. 


Sun-rotted cod liver oil is largely exported to the U.S.A. During the first 7 months of 1965, however, a higher 
proportion than usual, about 36% went to the U.K. — Herring oil exports dropped off drastically compared with 
the preceding two years. — Italy became Canada’s most important customer for whale oil in 1965, the U.S.A, 
took the remainder; and the U.K., which used to be a major customer took none until July. 


TABLE XXVII 


Canadian Imports of Marine Oils by Types 
(August — July, Million lbs.) 


jan. jan, 
July July 
1962/63 1963/64 1964/65 1964 1965 
Fish Liver & Visceral Oil, nes. ............ ei ib 0.05(2) 0.08 0.02(2) 
Fish & Marine Animal Oil, nes............-. 54.74 2.263) 7.14(1) 0.52 6.68(1) 
Whale Oil & Spermaceti (0220000. 02. 25229079 0.25(4) = = oe 
gre eae ec en ee 55.53 2.51 a 0.60 = 


(1) Figures until June. 

(2) Figures until May. 

(3) Includes whale oil in 1964, previously included in class 2297. Change in classification. 
(4) Only last 5 months of 1963. 

Source: D.B.S. 


In 1962 and the first part of 1963 Canada imported large quantities of Icelandic herring oil, which virtually 
disappeared since then. U.S. Menhaden oil enters Canada, whenever its price is competitive. Early in 1965 
Canada imported some fish oil from Chile. — The change in D.B.S. classification is partly responsible for the 
apparent decline in fish oil imports, since some products have been included with non-marine oils. — Cod liver 
oil imports for the calender years 1963 and 1964 ranged around 1 million pounds. 
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TABLE XXVIII 


Canadian Production of Fish Meal by Type and Area 


(August — July, Tons) 


Jan. Jan. 
July July 
1962/63 1963/64 1964/65 1964 1965 
Atlantic Coast 
Groundfish: geo). ci. . 5b heheh. os See sb aes 29,146 25,320 31,765 13,559 =i20,024 
Berrie PM ciel ss 0in SE gk a6 he + ARR ew ae de 5,012 3,364 9,552 2,124 5,429 
(ESAT CaM A LS SCHERER Sich PRE PEA (i PS aR OI = 942 795 536 415 
ee Lotale mae. te eee tee ee eee. 34,158 29,626 42,112 16,219 25,968 
British Columbia 
FOLD OPiS i che seca One Wee OR ae ks 46,841 50,833 40,244 26,507 227765 
DOtaletca ee ce ioe sie ae cece errs 80,999 80,459 , 82,356 42,780 48,733 


Source: D.B.S. 


Groundfish meal production has increased considerably this year as compared with a similar period in 1964. 
Pacific herring meal output declined but is largely made up by an increase in Atlantic herring meal. The reason 
for the increase in groundfish meal production is not easily explained, since total groundfish landings for this 
period rose only to 613 million pcunds from 591 million pounds in 1964. 


World Fish Meal Production 


It seems that Peru, the world’s largest fish meal producer, reached a peak in 1964. During the 
first 9 months of 1964 Peru produced nearly 1.2 mill. tons, versus approximately 1.0 mill. tons during 
‘the same period this year. Starting in July, Peru’s fishmeal production declined drastically. United 
States fish meal production dropped during the first 2 months of 1965 to 136,000 tons from 142,000 tons 
in 1964, South Africa and Southwest Africa combined, increased their production during similar periods 
from 209,000 tons to 256,000 tons. Norway also increased its production to a considerable extent. 
Total world fish meal production records for 1964 are not yet available. In 1963 production amounted 
to approx. 3.4 million tons. Preliminary figures reported by the International Association of Fish 
Meal Manufacturers for its member countries indicate a production of close to 2 million tons for the 
first seven months of both 1964 and 1965, 


Unless production in Peru and Chile continues to decline, world production will at least remain 
at last year’s level. Increased consumption and a lack of supply has caused a spectacular rise in 
fish meal prices. In some places this may lead to the use of other protein meals, unless the price 
becomes more competitive. 
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TABLE XXIX 


Canadian Exports of Fish Meal by Type 
(August — July, Short Tons) 


1962/63 1963/64 1964/65 

Herring Meal & Pilchard Meal ............. 38,870 50,535 41,450 
PisheMealimeSenaciciccies cis cis sac Seieco tek iews 9,590 10,990 14,450 
Fish Cond. Homogenized Solubles ......... 2,180 1,820 1,960 
Worer iment Oiv)es. os cee eee ere 48,460 61,525 55,900 


Source: D.B.S. 


Jan. 
July 
1964 
34,290 
3,740 
1,150 


38,030 


Jan. 
July 
eee 
25,200 
6,175 
1233 


L370 


Canadian fish meal exports are limited by the controlled Pacific coast herring catch and the quantity of offal 
available for reduction on the Atlantic coast. Condensed fish solubles are mainly produced in B.C. — The 
average export price for herring meal rose from $145 per ton in 1964 to $160 during the first 7 months of 1965. 
Similarly the price for Fish Meal, NES rose from approximately $132 to $142 in 1965. Fish solubles are worth 
about $80 on the export market. Total exports of fish meal and solubles amounted to more than $9 million in 
1965. 90% or more of the herring meal is exported to the U.S.A. Most of the Fish Meal NES, is produced on the 


Atlantic coast and is exported primarily to the U.K. 


TABLE XXX 


Canadian Fish Meal and Condensed Solubles Export 1965 
(January — July) 


Tons 
Herring Meal and Pilchard Meal 
Ua tediakined Omibenccse sete rere cre veNe coe loilever a uegaannehomeesteterarcie tore eiene'ie orale el ss 2,410 
WieSstO CANT A wucmiiers ha rcrtcroe sie emeic!s a sie wie cies eeteloterstancheiispenete ieee bial te 20 
Wni edi S PALe SS even ret oy aia rabeta rss) Siataylcus ens cicraysan a cyeccgaps aa ctsisin oleieks lays 61s, eigs = 22,770 
TESTERS RRR A> «sce yoreopeenpippmeneipieensess. 7siatgn call on sterner em 25,200 
Fish Meal NES 
MNCS CUT COM ect tremiereiey siete nicasscie «.-n\'ei anwicats ouptossuaral ote) e/ ele islenshn.e eieiels 50-8 4,418 
Beewardiwind.’ Isseerstan cc stehere reine ee sks os SETI «lvleis eters sleisie\® eas ele 6 1 
United States is. Sosa. coca oe eee cs oe whe ce ee eee bece ws eedeas 1,745 
Re ae ec rend cle PLM uae syd sala Skog c ManeRaEA a Ree eee, Cte 6,164 
Fish, Condensed Homogenized Solubles 
inate das tates wrersarciorn. patties onus siararar nance euiaioe ie anele Gio wisie ele whoa e's i2a5 
TOtaltare SIRI FIG OP TAHISy FIlHIs SOO e OFSOMed. OS) mise LAYE, O 12233 


ae 


($—000) 


357.8 
3.6 
3,647.7 


4,009.1 


624.4 
1.7 
249.2 


875.3 


101.5 
101.5 


TABLE XXX] 


Canadian Imports of Fish Meal 
(Aug — July, Short Tons) 


Jan. Jan. 
July May 
1962/63 1963/64 1964/65 1964 1965 
Bian Weal ab... <. Jem eks oc ++ eee cers 3,363 2,182 3,907(1) 1,054 71 
(1) Values only till May 1965 
Source: Trade of Canada 
TABLE XXXIil 
Canadian Supply and Disposition of Marine Oils 
(August — July, Million Pounds) 
Jan. Jan. 
July July 
1962/63 1963/64 1964/65 1964 1965 
ProdWetion: fois eicie auc puncele teats elet cise esctohouetele Gece 63.55 63.80 21.16 26.32 
LROCES ee ice att lke kl ta andl vegeta ae 55.53 251 7.191) 0.54 6.70(1) 
Expoctsiwratetets dis syrloeit Wels tat sie. eerste 11.36 25.28 24.53 16527, 6g12 
Domestic: Disappearance .%. i040. 600.084 8 96.68 40.78 46.46 5.43 26.90 
(1) values incomplete; only till June 1965. — The following quantities of refined marine oils were used in the 


production of margarine and shortening: 
1962/63 — 84.82 million pounds 
1963/64 — 58.80 ”’ 4 
1964/65 — 42.53 ”’ ay 
Based on D.B.S. data. 


NOTE: 
Since inventory and carryover statistics are not available, above values for disappearance and consumption may 
show considerable discrepancy. 


TABLE XXxXill 


Canadian Supply and Disposition of Fish Meal 


(August — July, Tons) 


Jan. Jan. 
July July 
1962/63 1963/64 1964/65 1964 1965 
POGUCLION Fs PR i cu es 80,999 80,459 82,356 42,780 48,733 
182091054 I A ge SN eR 3,363 2,182 3,907(1) 1,054 71(1) 
EXPOFUS: a/c a tebaiaie eke ioue ars Sette ieuekooue oldsleye euccy 48,460 61525 55,900 38,030 SiholS 
Domestic Disappearance... sca seciecis ¢ 35,902 21,116 30,363 5,804 17,429 


(1) Values till May 1965. 
Since no data on stocks were available, the domestic disappearance values do not indicate consumption. 
Based on D.B.S, data. 
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TABLE XXXIV 


Canadian Imports and Exports of Selected Fats and Oils 


(crop year) 


IMPORTS 
(Million Pounds) 


OSG SET Lae, ge kat. R AE, Sgn Oe ee Fe Foe ea (ae a ee ae : 


mime Oils sand Fats NOW. 2 Asie 6. bia in hs Nees wha win ocasnie gs dues 
Vee. Coonine Pats and Pred. Salad Oils... 0 ccd he oho s wie ole bstcacs 
PARE ATAG BG SHOPEOMENE |. 4.4). Pimiahs » 6 cuyieiere.0eisle ea om Wd 6b 0. ad o's oobi shave ene 
DE Rs ee aera Be aa RSS ie OF Ee Se seers © ee 
DRED Foc) aco Bie ate s)cica-ota phe ste yp ease kere Li ie ati Phe ora Shas ees 


(1) Data available only till May 1965. 
(2) Included in other classes 


EXPORTS 
Wepeeapre woulsta Pate Ne doo v acbaca bates aides Pe tsateet” 
En CCE Cg OF ORS do es in, oe ee Ae Ae Se Pe 
Peetyarine aNd SHOreHING boi... cic/> oards 2.3 oh alee aelaelths aw vides edicts s te 
CUNT Os Re A BOGE Cea Ce Cg ae ee ae oe ROU OF a a 2 


Source: Trade of Canada. 


=O ie 


196 2—63 


34.50 
23.41 
18.60 


(2) 


(Aug—June 30) 


1963—64 


39.76 
17.43 
17,94 
7.43 
7.74 
39.10 
2.50 
14,13 
2.03 
(2) 
5027 
5.06 
2.83 
0.34 


23.49 


0.71 
2.62 
0.11 
12.87 


1964—65 


37.00 
19.35 
8.26 
16.04 
7.93 
35.10 
3.38 
10.76 
0.64(1) 
6.7001) 
1.550) 
5.10(1) 
2.05(1) 
0.09(1) 
13.80 
19,38(1) 


(Aug—July) 
0.41 

1.44 

0.15 
32.15 


Soybean Oil, Toronto (Can. $) 


a ——————_ +» + Crude Cottonseed Oil, Mississippi Valley (U.S. $) 
--—————-—-— Soybean Oil, Decatur (U.S.$) out o ele) as 6° 6s) one) 6 se eanutOul, 1 exas: (U.S.$) 
(Price per lb) WEEKS — 1965 
¢ 
17 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 
16 


15 


14 


13 


10 


Huile de soya, Toronto ($ can.) 


Huile de coton brute, Vallée du Mississippi ($E.U.) .m.) 
“Huile dersovia,sDecatur, (bslsUs ens avis wcesessccieas ee MUulledarachide, Texas; .($ FSU.) 
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TABLE XXXV 


Average Retail Prices for Canada for Certain Fats (cents) 


1964-65 


1962 1963 1964 Aug Sep Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb Mar Apr May = Jun Jul 


Margarine, lb....... « 29.6). 928.0) 29.20.0295, . 29552902) 2054) 3305 2S Guns 2. 5 iS 310.63 G00 3403454 34.6 
Shortening, lb. ...... 34.9) "F340 35591035.9 36.0 NS 052) 3529" 86.61S7.50 37. ONeokes §SSe2) SOs0) Soa ooeO 
Lardy pures, lbs: oan 6:0 22.9) 422.8, 23.7) 2323) 23:47 238.6) 2469) 25549557 9 25.6925.8 2558. 26.4 2655) 7.0 


Salad Dressing 
iat, hr OZsretepelotal vaehe 42.6 42.6 42.6 42.5 42.5 42.7 42.4 42.4 42.6 43.7 43.7 44.1 44.3 44.3 44.1 


Butter, creamery, 
first grade, libs... 6250" g58.5 58.9) 5001) Bs9Rls 59.35 5055) 159.997.5959 “S957 00,18 60.3) 60,9 61,0 o2.2 


Source: DBS: Prices & Price Indexes, #62—002 


Comments on Retail Prices: (See Table XXXV) 


The average retail prices are obtained by DBS in the following manner. Major brands, which have 
a large share of the market are selected in urban areas. Prices are measured for these same brands 
each time. After proper evaluation DBS arrives at the figures listed in the Table. 


Margarine prices in July had advanced 15% in 1965, shortening prices 5%, lard prices 6%, salad 
dressing prices 4%, and butter prices slightly below 4%. 


The following extract is taken from the August 26 issue of World Agricultural Production and 
Trade, published by the Foreign Agricultural Service, U.S.D.A. — The volume of oilseeds, oils and fats 
that will be traded on the world market in calendar year 1965 is forecast preliminarily at a record 
10.8 million short tons, only fractionally more than the previous record of 1964. Currently, indications 
are that world exports may vary only slightly from last year’s, despite the decline foreseen in exports 
from the United States, the source of over one-third of the world’s total exports. The slight increase 
now projected results from aggregate expansion in exports from countries other than the United States. 


Edible Vegetable Oils 
Exports of edible vegetable oils this year will set a new record, presently forecast at almost 


4.4 million tons. This would represent an increase of 7 per cent from the previous high of 1964 and 
would exceed the 1955—59 average by almost two-thirds. 


An above-average tonnage of cottonseed and cottonseed oil probably will be traded this year, 
although moderately less than the record movement of 1964, The United States supplies the major 
portion of the cottonseed oil that enters world trade, and in 1964 U.S. exports were boosted to a 
record level by large Public Law 480 foreign donations from Commodity Credit Corporation stocks. 
Moreover, dollar sales were stimulated by the virtual elimination of the differential in prices of soy- 
bean and cottonseed oils in the last quarter of 1964.The unusually low price premiumof cottonseed oil 
in relation to soybean oil has continued to stimulate strong export demand this year, and U.S. exports, 
though down somewhat from last year, again are expected to reach a high level of approximately | 
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310,000 tons (calendar year), U.S. seed production from the 1965 cotton crop was estimated as of 
August 1 at 6.1 million tons, down one per cent from last year’s. Large export supplies of cottonseed 
resulting from increased production may give rise to increased exports from the Sudan, following the 
small volume of 1964. And increased cotton production in Nicaragua and Syria also may result in 
slightly larger exports of seed this year. Exports of peanuts and peanut oil in 1965 may be slightly 
larger than last year’s, possibly, exceeding the record level of 1963. Nigeria’s exports are expected 
to decline for the second successive year, following two consecutive years of reduced production. 
Purchases for crushing and export from the 1964 crop are down from last year by more than 10 per cent. 
In contrast, exports from Senegal likely will increase in line with the moderate increase in purchases 
for crushing and export from the 1964 crop. Under terms of the marketing agreement with France that 
country has again agreed to take the major portion of Senegal’s exportable supply. 


Exports of soybeans and soybean oil this year are expected to be up, possibly about 10 per cent 
from last year and to exceed 2 million tons, oil basis, for the first time. The United States again, as 
in recent years, will account for close to 95 per cent of the total. Strong demand and record export 
availabilities in the United States are expected to result in a total movement of beans and oil to 
foreign destinations in excess of 1,9 million tons, oil basis. Exports of sunflowerseed and sunflower- 
seed oil in 1965 will gain sharply from the reduced volume of last year yet are expected to remain 
below the 1963 record. The gain chiefly reflects larger exports of both sunflowerseed and oil from 
the record Soviet crop harvested in 1964. Movements of oil from Argentina, following sharply increased 
availabilities from the harvest early this year, also will increase. These gains may be supplemented 
by larger exports of seed as such from Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria. In 1965 exports of rapeseed and 
rapeseed oil also will rise sharply to a new high, exceeding the previous record of 1958. The expansion 
is due largely to the expectation of record shipments of seed from Canada and France. Canada, whose 
1965 rapeseed acreage has nearly quadrupled that of the annual average in the 1955—59 period, likely 
will attempt to expand sharply its exports of rapeseed from the unusually large crop now in prospect. 
France, also, reflecting sharply increased seedings, is expected to harvest a record crop and will 
very likely achieve record net exports. Exports from Sweden and Denmark probably will decline slightly, 


World net exports of edible olive oil in 1965 are expected to decline by one-third from last year’s 
record volume. The indicated decline, 14 per cent below the annual average of the 1961-64 period, 
chiefly reflects reduced movements from Spain, as well as estimates of an increase in intra-Basin 
trade due to larger imports by Italy and Portugal. This reduction in net trade results principally from 
the small oil outturn from the 1964 crop olives. The decline will, in part, be offset by increased 
exports from Turkey, Jordan and Syria. Exports from Tunisia also are expected to increase from those 
of a year ago, reflecting increased availabilities. Imports into France will probably decline as a 
result of higher prices, thus freeing a somewhat larger volume for net exports from the Basin. 


This year’s world exports of copra and coconut oil may be moderately less than the tonnage 
trade in 1964, There are no indications yet that exports of palm kernels and palm kernel oil will be 
significantly different from those of last year. Currently a decline in supplies appears likely. Exports 
during the last years averaged 27 per cent of the total world copra and coconut oil exports. World 
supplies of palm oil are expected to be slightly larger this year than last, reflecting primarily a higher 
level of output from Nigeria and the Malay States, offsetting reduced availabilities from the Congo 
(Leopoldville) and Indonesia. 
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Industrial Oils 


Exports of industrial oils are expected to rise to a record level this year, exceeding last year’s 
tonnage by possibly 10 per cent. The expansion will be due to a sharp increase in shipments of 
flaxseed and linseed oil and a moderate increase in exports of castorbeans and oil. 


Present indications are that exports of flaxseed and linseed oil in 1965 will exceed those of 
1964 by 10 per cent or more. Argentine oil has moved out at a sharply accelerated rate, totalling 
193,000 short tons through June — 88,000 tons more than in last year’s comparable period. Shipments 
during the last half of the year from a reported exportable supply of 276,000 tons should be reduced 
considerably, but the total for the year may exceed last year’s by some 40,000 tons. The first official 
forecast of area seeded to flaxseed in Argentina for the 1965-66 season is 3 million acres, up 2 per 
cent from last year. Record exports of castorbeans and oil are expected this year, surpassing the 
previous high of 1964 by possibly 15,000 tons, oil basis. World tung oil exports this year are expected 
to decline slightly, reflecting reduced exports from Argentina and Paraguay despite anticipation of a 
further increase in exports from Mainland China. 


United States Production & Supply Situation 1965 


The following summary of the fats and oils situation in the United States has been taken from the 
August 20, 1965 issue of The Fats and Oils Situation published by the Economic Research Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


The total U.S. supply of soybeans during the marketing year beginning Sept. 1, 1965, is prelimina- 
tily placed at 894 million bushels, approximately 17 per cent more than the 767 million in 1964-65, 
Carryover stocks on September 1, 1965, are estimated at around 30 million bushels, the smallest since 
1961. Based on August 1 conditions, the 1965 soybean crop is estimated at 864 million bushels com- 
pared with 700 million in both 1964 and 1963, Soybean acreage to be harvested for beans is up 13 per 
cent and yield prospects, at 24.9 bushels per acre, compare with only 22.8 bushels in 1964. 


If production increases as expected, prices to soybean growers during the heavy harvesting season 
this fall probably will average close to the 1965 national support rate of $2.25 per bushel, which is 
unchanged from the 1964 rate. Last September—December, prices for the 1964 soybean crop averaged 
$2.59 per bushel, 34 cents above the support rate, reflecting the close balance between the 1964-65 
soybean supply and the prospective season’s requirements. The seasonal variation in soybean prices 
during 1965-66 is expected to follow a more normal pattern, with prices lowest at fall harvest time and 
highest in the spring, Prices normally advance during this period by the amount of storage charges, 
Soybean utilization likely will increase again during 1965—66 as the long-term uptrend inuse continues, 
Lower soybean prices in 1965-66 are expected to stimulate crushings and exports to a new high — 
perhaps a tenth above the 690 million bushels (crush and export) estimated for the marketing year 
ending August 31, 1965. These early season prospects point to a substantially larger end-of-year 
soybean carryover on September 1, 1966, than the unusually small carryover of 30 million bushels now 
estimated for this September 1. 


Early August crop prospects indicate a total U.S. supply of edible fats, oils, and oilseeds for the 
1965-66 marketing year (starting October 1) of about 17.2 billion pounds (oil equivalent of oilseeds). 


This is 5 per cent more than the 16.3 billion pounds available in 1964-65 and slightly above the 
1963—64 record of 17.0 billion. While a further rise in domestic use and exports is in prospect, carry- 
over stocks in 1966 probably will be larger than this year due to some buildup in soybean stocks. 
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Starting stocks of edible fats and oils (including the oil equivalent of soybeans, but excluding finished 
products) probably will total around 1.0 billion pounds, down sharply from the 1.7 billion pounds on 
October 1, 1964, The decline in beginning stocks is mainly in soybeans and edible vegetable oils 
(cottonseed and soybean). Output of edible fats and oils for 1965-66 is estimated at 16.1 billion 
pounds, 11 per cent more than in 1964-65, Production of butter is expected to be roughly the same 
as the year before whereas lard will be smaller and cottonseed oil may be down slightly. The increase 
in total output will be due almost entirely to the record 1965 soybean crop in prospect. 


Domestic disappearance of edible fats and oils in 1965-66 probably will rise about in line with 
population growth — requiring an additional 125-150 million pounds (oil equivalent to around 12 
million bushels of soybeans). This would leave approximately 7.0 billion pounds of food fats available 
for export and carryout stocks in 1965-66 compared with 6.1 billion during 1964-65, The export 
outlook for edible fats and oils (including the oil equivalent of soybeans) in 1965-66 appears about 
as favourable as the 5.1 billion pounds now estimated for 1964-65. More soybeans will be shipped 
abroad but less lard. The export demand for edible vegetable oils may be strengthened by a drought 
affecting olives in Spain, floods affecting sunflower seed production in the Danube Basin, and recent 
heavy rains affecting the harvest of the rapeseed and sunflower crops in Western Europe, and recent 
reports of extensive dry weather which may have included some sunflower regions of the U.S.S.R. 


Note: 1) U.S.D.A, in November lowered its estimate of the 1965 soybean crop from 862 million bushels to 853 
million bushels and the expected acreage yield from 24.9 to 24.6 bushels! 


2) Soybean prices in the fall of 1965 remained well above the support level of $2.25. 


SAFFLOWER OIL: PRODUCTION AND UTILIZATION AS EDIBLE OIL 


Commercial safflower seed cultivation has disappeared in Canada after a brief start in the late 
1950’s. World safflower seed production in 1964 was estimated to be 640,000 tons as against 750,000 
tons in 1963. The U.S.A. accounts for nearly half the output, and is closely followed by India, Mexico 
and Australia also grow smaller quantities. Most of the U.S. safflowerseedcropis exported as seed 
to Japan: 242,000 tons in 1964 and 252,000 tons in 1963, 


The United States increased its safflower acreage very rapidly around 1959-1963 when dietary 
studies indicated a beneficial effect of polyunsaturated acids in the treatment of certain cardio vascular 
disorders, 


J. Blum () gives the following estimates for edible safflower oil consumption in the U.S.A.: 


Year Million Pounds 
1958 0.4 
1959 15S 
1960 2.0 
1961 45.0 
1962 38.0 
1963 50.5 
1964 38.03 


1965 (Jan—Jul) 17.1 


It seems that less than half the available supply of safflower oil in the U.S. is consumed for 
edible purposes. The remainder is used as a drying oil in the paint and varnish industry. 
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J. Kneeland (2) has described the effect of breeding on seed composition: 


SAFFLOWER SEED COMPOSITION (%) 


Old Present Future 


Hull 48 35 20 
Oil 27 40 48 
Protein 12 14 20 


Similar to sunflowerseed, the reduction of hull content is improving the value of this crop. Ona 
dry basis the kernel contains approximately 63% oil. 


The oil has the following fairly constant fatty acid composition: 


Palmitic: 6.6% 
Stearic 2.5% 
Oleic 12.9% 
Linoleic 78.0% 


New varieties have been bred whose oleic acid content has been raised to a range of 74-87% 
with a corresponding reduction of linoleic acid. According to Dr. T.A. Applewhite of U.S.D.A, varieties 
of this type will be released this year. 


The following minor constituents have been reported: (3) 


Unsaponifiables 0.87 — 1.26% 
Phospholipids 1.1% 
Sterols 0.36% 


The tocopherol content ranges from 200-920 mg/kg, and is not sufficient for adequate natural 
antioxidant protection. The iodine value varies from 143-147 — Moser at al (4) and Blum (1) have 
shown that the flavor stability of salad oil made from safflower seed compare favourably with cotton- 
seed or soybean oil. 


Blum reports that safflower oil can be easily hydrogenated to be used in margarine or shortening, 
but the oxidative stability is significantly below cottonseed oil, soybean oil or corn oil, when hydroge- 
nated to the same degree. 


Polymorphism presents a problem in hydrogenated safflower oil, and can best be overcome by 
blending with stocks of different glyceride composition. 


Safflower oil has a high natural cold test and is well suited for salad dressings, mayonnaise, 
frozen desserts, imitation creams, etc. The liquid oil has been blended with hydrogenated vegetable oils 
in margarine, shortening, fluid shortenings and emulsified bread shortening. The high cold resistance 
of safflower oil permits these products to remain plastic throughout a wide range of temperatures, 


Safflower oil possesses some properties which recommend its use in edible products. The findings 
of nutritional studies and the price of the oil will act as the major factors determining the extent of its 
future use. 


(1) J. Blum, A.O.C.S., Cincinnati Meeting, 1gePs 

(2) J, Kneeland, AO.C.S.,  ” ” 

(3) T. Applewhite, A.O.C.S., ”” 2 a 

(4) HLA, Moses, C.D. Evans, T.C. Cowan, J.A.O.C.S., 42; 30 (1965). 
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A Report on the National Research Council’s ‘Canadian Committee on Fats and Oils’’ Annual Meeting. 


This year’s meeting featured a one-day symposium on Polyunsaturated Fatty Acids in Nutrition 
in addition to the regular business sessions. Both were well attended by representatives from industry, 
Government and academic institutions. 


The symposium included papers presented by the following: 


Dr. H. Brockerhoff: Positional distribution of polyunsaturated fatty acids in triglyce- 
rides of dietary fats. 

Dr. F. Mattson: The hydrolysis and absorption of polyunsaturated fats. 

Dr. R. Holman: The metabolism and nutrition of polyunsaturated acids. 

Dr. R. Reiser: The pros and cons of the efficacy of poly-unsaturated acids to 
reduce serum cholesterol levels. 

Dr. B.B. Migicovsky: Inhibition of cholestrol synthesis by a naturally occurring substan- 


ce in liver mitochondria. 


At the business meeting a large number of reports were given on research and development carried 
out during the past year across Canada. Some highlights: 


a. 


b 


c 


e. 


Dr. G. Armstrong, Food Research Institute, discussed the work done so far by FAO/WHO to 
establish international standards of identity for fats and oils as part of the proposed Codex 
Alimentarius. Canada is playing an active role in the proceedings. 


Mr. F. Lehberg, Department of Industry, stressed that future expansion in fats and oils utiliza- 
tion will have to be found in the oleo-chemical field. Canada, through co-operation between 
industry and government, will have to establish an R & D program to provide the basis for this 
type of industrial expansion. 


Most of the industry representatives stressed the need for research to improve marine oil 
quality, as well as the demand for larger supplies of high quality, especially from the Atlantic 
coast. 


One company presented a detailed report on the evaluation of the new zero-erucic acid rapeseed 
oil, renamed Canbra, short for Canadian brassica, as a salad oil. Partial hydrogenation to 
reduce the linolenic acid to below one per cent improved the flavor stability, and showed a 
distinct advantage over some other oils by maintaining a yield of 95% after winterization, The 
flavor stability of the original oil is similar to regular rapeseed oil, and also gives a similar 
to regular rapeseed oil, and also gives a similar reverted flavorer. 


When hydrogenated for shortening manufacture, and formulated with animal fat, etc. so that 
Canbra oil amounted to 64% of the blend, the shortening had physical properties virtually 
indistinguishable from shortening made from regular rapeseed oil. 


The same company also investigated the practical value of chufa or tiger nut oil, reported on 
by Dr. C. Y. Hopkins, NRC, at last year’s meeting. This oil has the following fatty acid 
composition: 


C16 : 13.8% 
Cig : 3.0% 
C18:1 : 69.0% 
C18:2 13,2% 


and an iodine value of 82.8. In flavor and AOM stability this oil compares favourably with 
liquid cottonseed oil. This oil requires winterization, yielding 80%. 
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Problems: (1) further work will be undertaken to examine whether this crop can be grown 
satisfactorily in Canada. It is a nut, growing underground, and usually needs a 
mild or subtropical climate. 


(2) The meal is largely carbohydrate, containing only 8% protein. 


Dr. Chalmers, Vancouver, reported about the world’s only bulk producer of alpha-glycerol 
ethers, derived from dogfish. Glyeryl ethers have medical applications, and are used to combat 
radiation sickness in cancer patients, have anti-inflamatory properties, etc. 


Dr. C. G. Youngs, reported on continued work concerning the properties of rapeseed oil from 
different grades of seed. Laboratory-extracted oil agrees in quality fairly well with the seed 
grade as establish by the Board of Grain Commissioners. Factory-extracted oil may vary, 
and this is leading to further investigation of the effect of commercial extraction on oil quality. 
Dr. Youngs has developed a fast and probably reliable micro-method for sulfur determination 
in rapeseed oil. This method will be applied in investigations of the relation of the sulfur 
compounds present in rapeseed oil to the rate of hydrogenation. 


The Executive Committee of the Canadian Committee on Fats & Oils has recommended to the 


NRC to 
as the 


appoint Dr. B. M. Craig, Senior Scientist, NRC, Prairie Regional Laboratory, Saskatoon, Sask., 
new Chairman of the Canadian Committee on Fats. & Oils to succeed Dr. J.M.R. Beveridge, 


President of Acadia University. 


NEW CANADIAN STANDARDS FOR RAPESEED OIL 


A Committee set up under the auspices of the Institute of Edible Oil Foods, and composed of all 
refiners in Eastern Canada, has established the following standards for Rapeseed Oil: Crude and 
Crude Degummed,. The Western Canadian rapeseed crushers have examined and approved these stand- 


ards. 


Requirement 


Characteristic Grade A Grade B Test Method 


Free fatty acid 
(as oleic acid), 


max. % 1.0 1,0 Ca-5a-40 
Moisture) Combined Ca-2b-38 or Ca-2c-25 or 
) max, Ca-2d-25 
Impurities) % 0.5 0.5 Ca3-46 
Flash point, min, 
oF 300 300 Cc-9b-55 
Refined bleached 
color, max, 1.5 Red 1.5 Red Ca-9a-52 (hydraulic cotton- 


seed stipulation) and Cc-8b-52b 
(2% official activated bleaching 
earth employed) 


Le 


Requirement 


Characteristic Grade A Grade B Test Method 


Green color, crude- 
oil stipulation, 
lighter than Std. A Std. A Peroseet 


Loss, dry basis, max. % 2.0 haley Ca-9f-57 


Phosphatide content, 
max. % = 0.60 Pare5.2e2 
NOTE: Grade A: Crude 
Grade B: Crude, Degummed 


A complete outline of these standards (32-GP-300, 17 September 1965) with comments was published by the 
Canadian Government Specifications Board, Ottawa 4, Ontario, Canada. 
Copies are available at a cost of 15¢ from: 

The Secretary 

Canadian Government Specifications Board. 

Department of Defence Production 

Ottawa 4, Canada, 


RAPESEED MEAL FOR LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY PRODUCTION 
A REVIEW 


AS REVIEWED BY S. J. SLINGER 
DEPARTMENT OF NUTRITION 
ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY OF GUELPH 


On the whole, this review represents a very complete and up-to-date coverage of the subject at 
hand. The authors of each of the eight chapters have personally played leading roles in the research 
and development in their respective fields and obviously speak with authority. The final chapter 
presents an excellent summary of the present status of rapeseed meal as a protein supplement. 


The point is rightly stressed by several of the authors that modern methods of processing have 
resulted in better quality products than those available ten to fifteen years ago, Solvent extraction of 
the oil or a combination of expeller and solvent processes permits the meals to be processed at consi- 
derably lower temperatures than with the old expeller method. As a result, the content of certain 
amino acids, particularly lysine and tryptophan, are much higher in the present-day meals, 


In selecting protein supplements for diet formulation, the feed manufacturer evaluates the products 
available on the basis of nutritional worth, a job which is most efficiently accomplished by the use 
of an electronic computer. The value of least cost rations can be no better than the information supplied 
to the computer. While the results of many experiments are reviewed which serve to set the use-limits 
of rapeseed meal for various classes of livestock, it would be desirable to have additional information 


concerning the levels and biological availabilities of more of the factors of critical importance to the 
feed formulator. 
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From an economic point of view, energy and protein are of primary concern. Considering the 
significance of energy, in rations for monogastric species in particular, considerable emphasis should 
be directed to the relative available energy content of rapeseed and other vegetable meals. It is 
pointed out that rapeseed meal contains, on the average, 9.3 — 15.5% crude fiver, which is higher 
than for most vegetable meals. The relatively high fiber content is probably one reason for the finding 
in our laboratory (Poultry Sci. 42:707, 1963) that a sample of solvent extracted rapeseed meal contain- 
ed only 1.53 Kcal. of metabolizable energy per gram of air dry product for the chick as compared with 
values of 2.73 for corn gluten meal and 2.27 for sunflower seed meal in the same experiment; the 
average metabolizable energy value based on several samples of 44% protein soybean meal was found 
to be 2.27 Kcal. per gram. Other factors than fiber are perhaps also involved in the relatively low 
available energy value for rapeseed meal, since sunflower seed meal is also relatively high in crude 
fiber content. 


In view of the lower energy content of rapeseed meal as compared with soybean meal, the former 
should not be expected to be capable of replacing any appreciable quantity of the latter in diets for 
monogastric species without an appropriate adjustment in available energy. Without such adjustment 
the birds will over-eat and efficiency of feed utilization will be lowered. This has been demonstrated 
in our laboratory with both chicks and hens (unpublished), In the hen study, for example, when 9 or 18% 
of solvent rapeseed meal was used to replace soybean meal on a crude protein equivalent basis, 
0.13 and 0.4 more pounds of feed were required to produce a dozen eggs than with the respective 
soybean meal controls. 


In the above hen study egg size was reduced by feeding rapeseed meal, suggesting that, for the 
hen, protein quality of rapeseed meal may not be as good as that of soybean meal. That such may be 
the case is borne out by determination of ‘‘Net Protein Utilization’’ of this product as compared with 
soybean meal, This is a measure of nitrogen retention; the method corrects for maintenance and is 
considered to be one of the better nitrogen retention techniques. In one report (J. Sci. Food. Agri. 
12:658, 1962) solvent rapeseed meal plus 0.4% lysine had an N.P.U. value of 50.9, while dehulled 
soybean meal plus 0.2% methionine had a value of 68.8 for the growing chick. Work in our laboratory 
(unpublished) indicated another sample of rapeseed meal to have an N.P.U. value of 58.1, while 
soybean meal plus 0.17% methionine had a value of 67.9; in this work, supplementation of the rapeseed 
meal with lysine did not improve its value. Merely because a protein supplement has a low N.P.U. 
value when fed as the sole source of protein does not imply that there is anything wrong with the 
product when properly supplemented. Certainly, there should be no problem with protein quality at the 
levels of rapeseed meal being recommended by the various authors. 


A number of published experiments have indicated little or no difference in results using diets 
containing low levels, such as 2 — 4% of rapeseed meal replacing soybean meal on a crude protein 
equivalent basis. It should be pointed out that such a test is rather non-critical as a measure of 
protein quality, since evidence indicates that even a low quality protein such as supplied by hydro- 
lyzed feather meal will give just as good results as the same amount of protein from soybean meal 
after the requirements for all the essential amino acids have been satisfied and the need is for only 
non-specific nitrogen, There is also the problem of measuring the small differences that can logically 
be expected in low level replacement studies; the absence of significant differences sometimes results 
from failure to have a sufficiently extensive experiment to measure the small differences to be expected 
and should not be taken to indicate equality. 


A good deal of attention is given to the growth inhibiting factors in rapeseed meal which are 
derived from thioglucosides present which yield isothiocyonates and oxazolidinethione upon hydrolysis. 
by the enzyme myrosinase also present in the raw meal. In modern processing, the enzyme is destroyed 
by the steam heat and the toxic factors are left bound in the original glucoside, thus producing a 
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superior meal to that produced by the expeller process. Unfortunately, myrosinase can be introduced 
from certain other sources such as the gastrointestinal tract where it is produced by certain common 
bacteria, Thus, the suggestion that the only satisfactory method of counteracting the effect of the 
“‘toxic’’ factors is to limit the use-levels of the meal seems warranted, 


Modem varieties of rapeseed contain approximately 40% of oil, 50% of meal and 10% moisture. 
Thus, the lipid fraction is of considerable economic importance. It is pointed out that there is wide 
variation in fatty acid composition within and between species but that sufficient information is not 
available from industry and nutritional studies to indicate what plant breeders should strive for as far 
as fatty acid composition is concerned. The model suggested seems very similar to corn oil. From the 
nutritional point of view, one might think that soybean oil would make a satisfactory model. No one can 
dispute the desirability of breeding to reduce the level of erucic acid to zero. However, there is a 
question as to the suggestion to reduce the level of linolenic acid to zero, While a zero level of 
linolenic acid may contribute to keeping quality, there is evidence in the literature (Lancet, Nov. 7, p. 
975, 1964 and Thrombosis Diathesis Haemorrhagica, Vol. 13, 15 III, No. 4, 1965.) to suggest that 
thrombosis formation in atherosclerosis can be favourably influenced by dietary linseed oil or linolenic 
acid but not by corn oil or linoleic acid. 


One cannot help but be impressed by the tremendous strides which have been made to improve the 
rapeseed crop picture to date. There seems little doubt that even greater progress is in store for the 
future. 4 


A SMALL QUANTITY OF ERUCIC ACID FREE RAPESEED OIL AVAILABLE TO INDUSTRY 


R.K. DOWNEY, 
RESEARCH STATION, 
CANADA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
SASKATOON, SASK. 


The elimination of the fatty acid, erucic, from rapeseed oil has been a major breeding objective 
in Canada. Plants producing this new type of oil (Table 1) were isolated in 1961 from a variety una- 
dapted to Canadian conditions. By 1965 strains had been developed by the Canada Agriculture Research 
Station, Saskatoon, which were equal to the standard varieties Golden, Nugget, and Tanka in seed yield 
and maturity. However, these strains were not licensed since they were slightly lower in oil content 
than the commonly grown varieties and there were also several unanswered questions concerning the 
handling and marketing of this new kind of seed and oil, 


It was not known (a) whether this new type of rapeseed oil would be superior to common rapeseed 
oil for all commercial products, (b) whether industry would be willing to pay a small premium for this 
type of oil, (c) whether strains could be kept pure under commercial production, and (d) whether it 
was practical and economical for an oil extraction mill to offer more than one type of rapeseed oil to 
secondary processors, 


The Vegetable Oil Division of the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool was sufficiently interested in these 
questions to undertake contract production of zero erucic acid rapeseed in 1965. Seed supplied by the 
Canada Agriculture Research Station was placed under contract with four growers in northern Saskat- 
chewan. The 320 acres sown produced over 410,000 pounds of seed. Sufficient seed was retained 
for 1966 plantings and the remainder crushed. Approximately 160,000 pounds of oil was obtained. 
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As yet not all the oil has been committed. Firms interested in obtaining some of this oil for test 
purposes should contact the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, Vegetable Oil Division, Box 109 Saskatoon, 
Sask, 


Information obtained to date suggests that contract production of special rapeseed oil types is 
feasible and that purity can be maintained. However, the crusher must have some indication from 
industry prior to seeding as to the possible market for this new oil type. It is hoped that industry 
will take this opportunity to conduct tests on this new oil type and establish the place of zero erucic 
acid rapeseed in the secondary processing field. 


TABLE 1 


Per cent fatty acid composition — Golden, Nugget and Zero Erucic Acid Rapeseed 


Fatty Acid* Symbol Golden Nugget Zero erucic 
Palmatiobeosatec? mith, Hath csde be, aia t ieee eee C16:0 323 Bes 4.7 
Stearidveut  choenued: del. wkend, deanna C18:0 1.1 1,5 1.8 
Oléic Sab. Gye. “oath aNd ie. fe. eae. eae C18:1 18.6 22.5 63.3 
Tein OLE LC re Ba MES OMe oe Sea ay bes 5 6.8 Se Ra C18:2 14.0 1252 20.0 
| Be haYol lSab Cola tve eeehen Ve Ck Hrerc.c GORD MOIDIE Bre Lolo 6 C18:3 Ts 5.4 8.9 
BI COSEMOIGH sc .san, Mieka Ren aor acanleiel ocean kee C20:1 13.4 A WS) 
EEF CIG is ble ae ccsats 6 ceca eee OR ushiatuadsaspacsasiod AACR C22:1 41,8 40.6 0.0 


*Minor amounts (less than 1%) of palmitoleic, eicosadienoic, behenic, and arachidic acids may also be present. 


CONVERSION FACTORS 


OILSEEDS: Statutory Weight per Bushel and Average Volume per Short Ton. 


_Pounds Cubic Feet 
Hilaxseedteyie eine ddmetiony... hata eu. Rati cet alio tra: 56 45.9 
Soy beans: seem he Lis 20 6 oes oat. Sie reer Cie tin 60 42.8 
RADOSCEO ee cate se mses a ce 50 51.4 
SunplowenmSeed nn. ey wi ie. alien Lem eek sueicecn 30 85.7 
WMustardiSe@ed iecc sve) Weis edesatoriionalt-< lucie sluksiapegsseloia es sce oactis — 51.4 
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INTRODUCTION 


This is the second issue of ‘‘Fats & Oils in Canada’’, a semi-annual review, prepared by the 
Food Products Branch. It contains in one publication statistical information of relevance to the fats 
and oils industry in Canada, as well as an analysis of these data. 


In addition ‘‘Fats & Oils in Canada’’ reports on significant technical and economic developments 
in Canada and abroad wherever they are likely to affect the Canadian industry. 


The Canadian statistical data are basedon material provided by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Department of Agriculture, Department of Fisheries andthe Department of Trade & Commerce. Addition- 
al statistics are obtained from a variety of domestic and foreign sources. 


“Fats & Oils in Canada’’ is meant to be a working document for people interested in the develop- 


ment of the Canadian fats and oils industry. Suggestions and comments on this publication are wel- 
come. 


Food Products Branch. 
Department of Industry, 
OTTAWA, July 1966. 
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CANADIAN FATS AND OILS REVIEW 


Highlights 
1. Production: Changes in 1965 Compared with 1964 


(a) Total estimated Canadian edible fats and oils production declined from 741 to 724 million pounds 
(whale oil not included). Production of inedible fats and oils declined from 280 to 278 million 
pounds. 


(b) Oil Equivalents of Canadian Grown Oilseeds (Table 1) 


Soybeans: increase from 74 to 85 million pounds. 
Rapeseed: increase from 248 to 428 million pounds. 
Flaxseed: increase from 402 to 553 million pounds. 
Sunflowerseed: no change; 10 million pounds. 


(c) Oilseed Crushings (Table 6) 


Soybeans: increase from 1,158 to 1,173 million pounds. 

*‘Other Oilseeds’’ (primarily rapeseed): increase from 108 to 150 million pounds. 

Flaxseed: decline from 171 to 159 million pounds. 

Continued growth of total crushings resulted primarily from increased rapeseed processing. 


(d) Animal Fat Production (Table 1) 


Edible animal fat production declined from 440 to 416 million pounds as a result of lower: butter 
and lard output. 


(e) Herring Oil (Table 1) 


Production remained unchanged at 49 million pounds, as a result of an increase in output on 
the Atlantic coast offsetting a decrease on the Pacific coast. 


(f) Inedible Fats and Oils (Table 1) 


Inedible tallow production increased by 3 per cent from 199 to 204 million pounds. Linseed 
oil production dropped by 7 per cent from 59 to 55 million pounds. 


(g) Finished Products (Table 61) 


Margarine production continued to decrease and dropped by 4.5 per cent from 175 to 167 million 
pounds. Packaged shortening production declined by 5.5 per cent from 54 to 51 million pounds, 
while bulk shortenings maintained the level of approximately 140 million pounds. Salad and 
cooking oil production rose from 72 to 74 million pounds. 


2. Imports: Changes in 1965 Compared with 1964 


Canadian fats and oils imports, excluding the oil equivalents of soybeans and flaxseed, rose from 
$38.7 million to $45.5 million, the component classes showing the following developments: 


(a) Primarily Edible 


Substantial increases in the value of imports of coconut oil, palm oil, cottonseed oil, salad 
and cooking oils, as well as of lard, accounted mainly for the increase from $34.3 to $41.5 


million. Except for coconut oil, the increase in value of each imported oil was accompanied 
by a rise in volume. 


(b) Primarily Inedible 


Imports declined from $4.3 to $4.0 million, mainly as a result of a decline in imports of greases. 
Castor oil imports rose from approximately $618,000 to $801,000. 


(c) Soybeans (Table 7) 
Imports declined by 13 per cent from 548,000 to 478,000 tons, i.e. from $52.9 to $46.3 million. 
(d) Soybean Meal (Table 14) 
Imports increased by 11.7 per cent from 446 to 498 million pounds, i.e. from $17.4 to $20.7 
million. 
. Exports: Changes in 1965 compared with 1964 


(a) Exports of fats, oils and oilseeds (excluding mustard seed) increased from $97.4 million (oil 
equivalent 633 million pounds) to $116.6 million (oil equivalent 771 million pounds). Exports 
of butter oil from Government-held stocks have not been included in these calculations (Table 
3): 


(b) Oilseed exports (excluding mustard seed) rose from $65.4 to $93.5 million, an increase of 43 
per cent, and accounted in 1964 for 67 per cent and in 1965 for 80 per cent of the combined fats, 
oils and oilseeds exports. Near tripling of rapeseed exports to $30.9 million was the major 
factor in the increase (Tables 3, 8, 18, 21, 36). 


(c) The value of the exports of edible fats and oils declined from a total of $18.2 to $7.2 million, 
i.e. from 81.3 to 49.5 million pounds. 


The following changes played the greatest role: 


Butter (oil equivalent) — decrease from 29.2 to 2.3 million pounds. 
Herring oil — decrease from 23.3 to 7.6 million pounds. 
Soybean oil — increase from 25.0 to 34.7 million pounds. 
(d) Soybean meal exports rose from 229,000 tons ($21 million) to 256,000 tons ($24 million) (Table 
15), 
TABLE 1 


Canadian Production of Fats and Oils 
(000 pounds) 


1963 1964 1965 
Primarily Edible: abil ad 
Vegetable Oils:(1) 
Soybeans (oil equivalent)(2)......... 53,000 74,000 85,000 
Soybéandoit Gee. Fie. Se Bore ea 186,750 200,318 198 ,588 
Rapeseed (oil equivalent)(4) .......... 156,700 248,000 427,500 
Rapeseed oii) acai dort s/c 2 singe ote 33,088 40,814 Sells 
Sunflowerseed (oil equivalent)(6) ...... 12,000 10,000 10,000 
Sunflowerseed"oil@)) JY. S508. 2.0. 28 _ ont i - 
MGCAL MOU eg os a ew eeGne ates «ttre vas 219,838 241,132 256,703 


TABLE 1 (Concl.) 


Canadian Production of Fats and Oils 


(000 pounds) 


1963 1964 1965 
Animal Fats: 
Edible tallow ...... OC ae Lae teiaas 42,130 49,588 49,950 
Vardi eects reich Me 5 DOG orto 100,038 108,177 96,769 
Butter (as butter oil)(8)........... re 282,000 282,000 269,500 
Rotalavk. .... atone ‘LS a Serene 424,168 439,765 416,219 
Marine Oils: 
Herring..... PERT ae ot Oe 54,200 49,230 48,890 
Scaling ps ineelen ce comand ora oe 1,534 1270 24350 
WhaleReier cee. war. PRT on O Ce aCe 6,500 9,800 N.A. 
SU OLAN Se eqn babeel eae bk Seen 62,234 60,300 51,240 
Total Edible Oil Production...... 706,240 741,197 724,162 
Primarily Inedible 
Flaxseed (oil equivalent) ............. 419,000 402,000 553,000 
TOUTS OCGA OTe oy eX et bao Mheuclitsonis iagasens & » os 46,733 58,935 54,858 
inediblestal lowes tae. ver scnee tae fae 174,471 198,653 204,392 
Grease, other than white.............. 5,286 5,951 4,846 
Otherrotisanditats@O)ho een eee. 8,147 7,792 6,585 
MOEINGLCMILS race rte acini ss ciecatat ees ote 8,820 9,017 7,545 
Total Inedible Oil Production(@!) . 243,457 280,348 278,226 


Total Edible and Inedible Fats 
and Oils Production (exclud- 
ing oil equivalents of oil 
oe | sat ceeter ene. « rors 949,697 1,021,545 1,002,388 


Source: Based on DBS Data. 
(1) Corn oil and cocoa butter are not included, since production values are not published. 


(2) Soybeain oil equivalent: 17.7 per cent (conversion factor used), Actual recovery varies from year to year and 
was 16.9 per cent in 1965 in Canadian mills. 


(3) Soybean oil production is based to approximately 75 per cent on imported beans. 


(4) Rapeseed: oil equivalent: 37.5 per cent (conversion factor used). Board of Grain Commissioners determined 
43.5 per cent on a dry basis in 1965. 


(5S) Rapeseed oil; includes sunflowerseed oil. 


(6) Sunflowerseed: oil equivalent: 33 per cent (conversion factor used). Sunflowerseed production includes a 
substantial part used for birdseed and confectionary purposes. 


(7) The total edible vegetable oils include only soybean oil and rapeseed oil produced by Canadian oilseed 
crushers, 


(8) The animal fat total includes the butter oil equivalent of butter. Milk fat is not included, 


(9) Whale oil values for 1965 were not available — Some salmon and redfish oils which may have been produced 
for human consumption could not be separated from inedible oils in DBS statistics and are, therefore, included 
under ‘‘Marine Oils’? in the inedible section, which mainly comprise offal oils and sun-rotted liver oils. 


(10) Other oils and fats: includes oleo oil, oleo stearin, oleo stock, neatsfoot, white oil and other oils. 


(11) {Includes only oils actually produced as such, and excludes oil equivalent of flaxseed. 


TABLE 2 


Canadian Imports of Fats and Oils 
(000 pounds) 


1963 1964 1965 
Primarily Edible 
Vegetable Oils: 
Soybeans (oil equivalent) ........... 150,500 194,200 . 168,500 
SOVDeCANvoll Pan Meee eh Pa: 29,613 34,505 29,946 
Cottonseed sont. a0 earn on: Oe 38,528 37,422 47,646 
Ob Te EPO ar eg ct 4 cee ey ele (1) 17,067 14,377 
POANNE OE My au no cae Gls Ce ee ae 18,580 9,647 9,247 
Coconuttoil pis. cies eee oe 37,845 39,750 39,618 
Palmonlels 2.5.3. acts. Gee: a. 25,483 MS yD 18,913 
Palmtkernelioilives srs eee te 8,080 Ue SDT 9,877 
DUVG OTL Bei aia cra ciatals, cree Seco ae 1,912 3,705 Maas 
Cocoa. butterannvascrcarl tere eerie ne nares 11,766 ESA S7, 13,185 
Vegetable Oils and Fats(2).......... 28,429 5,256 7,488 
Chem. Modified Oils, 
Pats and WaxeSto) tien toe en 9,900 14,556 12,989 
Vegetable Cooking Fats and Pack. 
Salads Oils ery eek ished eee (2) 4,143 9,254 
Margarine and Shortening............ 4,447 S29 3,526 
DORA A ee oe aie dio ds, os wd « « 365,083 398,976 387,297 
Animal Fats: 
Latdpwaiiia te ves. . oat top ale aes 5’. iwenes 16,001 20,734 
Tallow races tem oe etre - = = 
AT ey ee ee es ee ae - = = 
OGRE is th ce a ee ee ye W138 16,001 20,734 
Marine Oils: 
Fish and Marine Animal oil(6) ......, 24,165 980 7,981 
Whalej& Spermiaceti) 215% wegen one tec: 648 (3) (3) 
Ret RS RO ak, SP 24,813 980 7,981 
Total Edible Oils and Fats....... 407,029 415,975 416,012 


TABLE 2 (Concl.) 


Canadian Imports of Fats and Oils 


(000 pounds) 


1963 
Primarily Inedible 

Flaxseed (oil equivalent) ........... Da) 
WV ASCCULOR meertyoial ss spedeuh G sarsasue neko ee 110 
CES CSR SNR See ae ne IOS RON oe ae 5,948 
MONIC CA OIL atu... eyexs oiowateaubexcns 8x68.) 448 
BLN nO Mtoe hem enticsy + scale teibemossaogs bch sioneiousus Dol 
Faedtplestallowers scuivedesucureeoscusaes SNe 
Animalvonlssand fats... ..cesweree. «as « 3,224 
Grease CON es oe ont yeas Avi Ae erst Gea 29,877 
Fish liver and visceral oi] ......... 1,039 
Total Inedible Oils and Fats ..... 48,131 

Total Edible and Inedible 
Fats and Oils Production....... 455,160 


Source: Based on DBS Data. 


1964 


1,290 
5,438 
246 
2,860 
8,680 
1,337 
23,589 
105 


43,545 


459,520 


(1) Corn oil was listed with other oils until 1963 and separated starting in 1964. 


(2) This class included corn oil, refined salad oils, etc. until 1963. 


(3) Chemically modified oils, fats and waxes, Import Class #39—559, includes alarge number of different materials, 
e.g. blown oils, dehydrated oils, sulphonated oils, hydrogenated soybean oil, etc. Value of importshas ranged 
from $1.4 to $2.3 million in recent years. Grouping this class with primarily edible oils rather than with pri- 


marily inedible oils may be unjustified. 


Another class #39—599, listed as Mixtures and Derivatives of Oils, etc. includes fatty acids, degras, grease 
and other non-edible chemicals. In 1965, 9.9 million pounds worth $1.1 million were imported into Canada, 
more than 90 per cent of it originating in the United States. This class has not been included in the import 


table #2. 
(4) Vegetable oil total includes the oil equivalent of imported soybeans. 


(S) Edible tallow: no separate statistics available. 


(6) Includes Icelandic herring oil and menhaden oil; and also whale oil from 1964 on, 


(7) Grease, including wool grease and lanolin, 


1965 


123 


6,778 
204 
2,142 
8,007 
771 
15,308 
261 


33,594 


449,606 


TABLE 3 


Canadian Exports of Fats and Oils 
(000 pounds) 


1963 1964 1965 
Primarily Edible 
Vegetable Oils: 
Soybeans (oil equivalent)..,........ 17,280 20,400 32,200 
SOVDEANT OL Merc re ces veterans he uersreren lover 45,373 25,017 34,727 
Rapeseed (oil equivalent) .......... 116,400 68,200 199,500 
Rapeseed oll. . i. 275) Seems tice cee. 122 391 S 
Sunflower seed (oil equivalent)....... 4,720 3,460 4,540 
Margarine and shortening ........... 121 104 168 
Vegetable Oils and Fats ........... 165 79 130 
ToM ras... tes Ree 184,181 117,651 "2746370 
Animal Fats: 
Lard REAR oe sk: o', SR cs 23 34 31 
Butter (oil equivalent)(2) ........... 4,490 29,200 2,340 
BT OUGIN ETA Soe cee 3 < SMe! ie 4,513 29,234 Dow /st 
Marine Oils: 
lgtchedhol= O00 So EMO AAG OD ona. Oe 947 23,291 S573 
Wihtalewoilia jy .ssrmecocc ct oncueunrc meee nein 4,918 3,161 4,526 
TO tail tn tas A aveyessticy To: casas Pee tomssemens 5,865 26,452 12,104 
Total Edible Fats and Oils (exclu- 
ding oil equivalents of oil seeds) 194,559 173,337 285,745 
Primarily Inedible 
Flaxseed (oil equivalent)........... 229,000 294,000 319,000 
TASC CU e Olle seve 5 renee aval pol Moncreeoteyas sys 8,039 18,996 22,518 
Irediblebtall ow; cs aeecca dee ketcere ter 108,233 137 ;872 135,564 
Marinesoils\() f5.00 cc ae steve crmoreee ios 11,361 8,240 7,589 
AnimalaBatsrand  o1ls: mame etee eae 171 159 129 
Total Inedible Fats and Oils™).. 356,804 459,267 484,800 
Total Edible and Inedible Fats 
BN CUOUS Ts. nelerst yrs cuorrerersels 551,363 632,604 770,545 


Source: Based on DBS data, 
(1) Edible vegetable oils total includes oil equivalents of oilseeds as well as oils extracted in Canada. 


(2) Butter exports have been converted into butter oil equivalents at 80 per cent. The bulk of all butter exports 
went tothe United Kingdom. Exports of 62 million pounds of butter oil in 1964 and 5 million pounds in 1965 — 
all government held surplus stock — have not been included, 

(3) Exports of marine oils listed as inedible oils, include sun-rotted cod liver oil, fish and marine animal oil, 
fish liver and visceral cils. Some of these oils are probably of a feed grade. 


(4) Inedible fats and oils total includes the oil equivalent of flaxseed exported as seed, 


WORLD FATS AND OILS REVIEW 
World Production of Oils and Fats Forecast at Record in 1966 


“The following extract is taken from the January 31, 1966 issue of World Agricultural Production and 
Trade published by the foreign Agricultural Service, United States Department of Agriculture. ‘‘World 
production of oils and fats in 1966 is forecast at a record 36.8 million short tons, only marginally larg- 
er thanthe previous record of 1965 but almost one-fourth above the 1955-59 average. Most of the increa- 
se from 1965, forecast at about 235,000 tons, 1S expected to be in the edible oils. 


The sizeable increase in soybean oil will dominate the entire production pattern. For the second 
Successive year Soybean oil production probably will displace butter as the largest single category of 
all fats and oils. Principal other increases will be in olive oil output and in production of tallow and 
greases. The major decline is foreseen in peanut oil production. The United States, as throughout the 
last decade, will continue to account for one-fourth or more of the total world production.”’ 


According to the January 1966 Foreign Agriculture Circular published by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture ... 


“World production of soybeans reached an estimated record 1,187 million bushels in 1965. Most of 
the net gain from 1964 of 152 million bushels took place in the United States where the harvest reached 
an all-time high of almost 844 million bushels. Among minor producing countries, a sharp increase 
occurred in Brazil and is believed to have occurred in the Soviet Union. In contrast, the 1965 outturn 
in Mainland China was down slightly, according to indications, Moreover, the decline in China is 
believed to have been confined largely to the Northeast, the main area producing for export, where 
acreage was reduced by the long dry season. 


Production of rapeseed in 1965 established a new record, one-fourth above that in 1964 and 
Significantly above the previous record output of 1961. The gain was largely accounted for by marked 
increases in production in India, Canada, Poland, and France, supplemented by estimates of lesser 
increases in Mainland China, Chile, Sweden, and Czechoslovakia. Although relatively small in total, 
production both in Japan and Denmark is estimated to have declined from that of 1964. 


Production prospects for 1966 are indeterminate. However, exports may reach a new high, reflect- 
ing some delay in marketings of the record 1965 Canadian crop, which in the August-October period 
were running only marginally above those of the corresponding period a year ago. Forward sales for 
export have exceeded farmer marketings, resulting in a significant rise in prices. Consequently, the 
bulk of the crop may not move into export channels until sometime later this year. 


Prospects for 1966. World exports of oilseeds, oils, and fats in 1966 are expected to exceed those 
of last year and to approximate the record level of 1964, with movement from the United States again 
the predominating factor. The major gain from a year earlier will again be scored by the edible oils, 
but palm oils, industrial oils, and animal fats may expand somewhat. A further decline in world trade, 
for the fourth successive year, is foreseen in marine oils.”’ 


Commodity 


Edible vegetable oils: (4) 


Cottonseed. . 
Peanuts - 
Soybean .... 


@ (eo whee) sis ® 16) wise 


Sunflowerseed ).......... 


Rapeseed ... 
Sesameseed . 


Palm 


Linseed 


Tung ee 


Animal fats: 


Butter (fat content) 


Lard(6) 


eile, 600,081.01 4) O08 oslo 


je aXe fe! Ww Fei ra qe ete none 


a; 6}Le ue: 8] 2) mie to, le wie! 


Ceuta 3 


TABLE 4 


Estimated World Production of Fats and Oils(1) 


(oil or fat equivalent) 
(000 short tons) 


Average Forecast 
1955-59 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964(2) 19653) 1966 

2,081 2,280 2,305 2,430 2,500 25580) . 2,675 27675 
2,364 25325 2,395 2,520 2,705 2,805 3,050 2,875 
3,024 3,815 3,660 4,020 4,195 4,270 4,500 4,880 
1,422 575 1,990 2,185 2530 D715 2,870 2,785 
1,209 1,280 1,320 1,295 1,200 1,250 16575 1,475 
590 585 525 585 590 585 580 590 
89 129 147 156 221 228 195 210 
(1)1,091 1,300 1,480 1,475 1035 1,865 O75 1,245 
170 195 210 225 240 245 265 270 
12,040 13,484 14,032 14,891 15,216 16,103 16,785 17,005 
2,286 2,240 2,395 25305 3,420 2,435 2,425 2,435 
447 440 440 405 410 415 410 415 
1,394 1,455 1,410 1,365 1,390 1,400 1,405 1,410 
51 66 70 AS Th 80 85 80 
4,178 4,201 4,315 4,170 4,297 4,330 4325 4,340 
1,138 1,075 isis 1,080 Tes5 1,190 1155 1,200 
235 295 265 290 325 400 345 345 
9 22 18 28 6 oF, 25 25 
128 136 120 108 100 125 128 110 
6 6 5 6 5 4 2 5 
1,516 1554 Ieo2S L512 1,591 1,744 iLA@oys 1,685 
4,014 4,250 4,295 4,375 4,375 4,415 4,435 4,455 
8727 4,000 4,045 4,085 4,065 3,845 3,900 3,800 
3,240 3,440 3,640 3,645 4,040 4,390 4,225 4,350 
10,984 11,690 11,980 12,105 12,480 12,650 12,560 12,605 


TABLE 4 (Concl.) 


Estimated World Production of Fats and Oils(1) 


(oil or fat equivalent) 
(000 short tons) 


Average Forecast 
Commodity 1955-59 1960 1961 1962 1963 = 1964(2)_ 1965(3) 1966 
Marine oils 
1, USL a ae ee 427 418 428 390 295 249 205 145 
Sperm whale............. 119 122 120 130 149 160 145 130 
Fish (including liver)... .. 428 511 669 742 682 789 845 845 
TCG is Ae Bid 974 1,051 T217 1,262 «1,126 «15198 1,195, 1,126 


Estimated world total... 29,692 31,960 33,067 33,940 34,710 36,025 36,520 36,755 


(1) Years indicated are those in which the predominant share of the given oil or fat was produced from its related 
raw material. 


(2) Preliminary. 

(3) Estimated. 

(4) Estimates of U.S. oil production include actual oil produced plus the oil equivalent of exported oilseeds; es- 
timates for other countries are based upon the production of various oilseeds times the estimated normal pro- 
portions crushed for oil. 

(S) Estimated on the basis of exports and information available on consumption in the various producing areas. 

(6) Rendered lard only in most countries. 

Source: USDA, January 1966. 


TABLE 5 


World Exports of Oilseeds, Oils and Fats (fat or oil equivalent):(1) 


(Average 1955-59, Annual 1960-64, Estimate 1965 and Forecast 1966) 
(thousand short tons) 


Average Forecast 
Commodity 1955-59 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964(2) 1965(3) 1966 
Edible Vegetable Oils; 
Cottonseed Aae...... G48... 332 308 282 313 295 413 375 350 
Peanut, -.. Sates. . Roe. 928 811 887 1,041 1,054 1,042 1,000 1,050 
SOV DEAN crane ce sr > apne 1,049 125955203 1,668 1,603 1,904 1,980 2,240 
Sunt weray en m.. 2c hee « 130 242 291 347 440 354 425 400 
Rapeseed i MeGehn. .nveey 96 94 82 159 137 140 225 250 
S@SaMe os Aen a tyrone 57 89 81 99 90 94 89 90 
Safflowetil.maugt aces Jae 14 38 DY 46 84 81 65 65 
Oley aa teh yeti 52(6) 76 94 96 31 104 70 65 
Cormleyy Aces ea kee 3 10 12 15 9 4 5 5 
Totaliav nes eee 2,661 Vo mE ol) 3,784 3,743 4,136 4,234 4,515 
Palm Oils: 
Coconut Ree ce ae 1,368 ishigt 1,456 lass) 1,460 1,486 1,450 1,480 
IRalmeKerne lies ane eee 454 443 430 395 397 400 395 400 
Bal mo e e 5 </Sencr ae 610 645 623 558 583 620 625 630 
Babassu Kernel .......... 3 = = 10 1 = = = 
Totallmess 3, sero 2,435 2,399 2,509 2,336 2,441 2,506 2,470 2,510 
Industrial Oils: 
Dinseeds entra: sates 502 468 500 492 464 468 495 520 
Castor. Ae aes eee 149 174 184 178 205 214 220 215 
Oiticica persis cane 8 10 13 pitt 7 14 iS 15 
MUN CHa ete Souk eens Tl 59 44 42 41 47 44 44 
Berill at keee fo 50 tah oo eee (7) il (7) (7) (7) (7) (7) (7) 
HT Otal eee k Ohare 730 Ae. 741 133 (AG) 743 774 794 
Animal Fats: 
Butter (fat content)....... 467 470 490 465 520 562 525 545 
Barden eee: 388 449 362 350 415 484 350 300 
Tallow and Grease ....... 915 1,186 1,260 Tee7G 1,396 1,645 1,400 1,475 
Total senctace ee 1,770 DNS 2 ally 1,991 233i 2,691 DOH ss 2,320 
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TABLE 5 (Concl.) 


World Exports of Oilseeds, Oils and Fats (fat or oil equivalent):(1) 


(Average 1955-59, Annual 1960-64, Estimate 1965 and Forecast 1966) 
(thousand short tons) 


Average Forecast 
Commodity 1955-59 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964(2) 1965(3) 1966 
Marine Oils: 
Whalese.genmn! stseec 20.26 427 418 428 390 295 249 205 145 
Sperm Whale............. 119 122 120 130 149 160 145 130 
Fish (including liver)(5) .. 160 245 295 386 405 417 450 440 
‘Ba 01 eres ae een 706 785 843 906 849 826 800 715 


fh Cpe 8,302 9,264 9,164 9,750 10,081 10,902 10,553 10,854 


(1) Exports from producing countries. 
(2) Preliminary. 
(3) Estimated. 


(4) Includes exports of ‘‘edible vegetable oils’? from the U.S.S-R. and Rumania, believed to be mainly sunflower- 
seed oil. 


(S) Net exports. 

(6) 1955—58 average. 
(7) Less than 500 tons. 
Source: U.S.D.A. 


tt 


CANADIAN SITUATION 
TABLE 6 


Canadian Crushings of Vegetable Oilseeds and Production of Oil & Meal 
(Calendar Year) 
(Million Pounds) 


1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
Crushings 
Relaxseedira ys... Stee. ci kaehioe.s s 163 132 15 i7Al 159 
SOY DE ONS Leek sees. eae we alah one es 925 1,046 1,089 1,158 i173 
OtherGL): Qype la teeter ees 68 78 86 108 150 
POEL Ae vanes." ,',/3) eae ree teens 17156 1,256 1,310 1,437 1,482 
Oil Production 
MlAXSOGU cy. <.5 ste'f a a4 teneenee es 57 45 47 59 55 
DOVNEANGS 1 since cc ou.a ca Sear ete ee 163 181 189 200 199 
Ce Nee arene p23 29 33. 41 58 
PP OLAlusR i eae cs ess > Dene 243 255 269 300 342 
Oil Meal Production 
Blaxsecedtiaacsmcisceus ss eee ee 101 81 83 107 98 
SOY DEEN Sires oe sas-A ces «scart ee 723 815 855 917 933 
Other ste wares ces okisc <5 aerate _ 40 _ 46 2. 90) 58 83 
oy OF UNF o..c sts horse te fopeteteteve: « 864 942 988 1,082 1,114 


(1) Includes rapeseed and sunflower seed. 
(2) Some safflower seed was crushed until 1963. 
Source: DBS, No 32-006 
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SOYBEANS, SOYBEAN OIL, SOYBEAN MEAL 


Soybean Outlook 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics reported that intended Canadian soybean acreage will increase 
by 4 per cent to 275,000 acres in 1966 compared with 265,000 acres in 1965. On the basis of an aver- 
age yield of 30 bushels per acre, the total crop would increase from 8,030,000 bushels to 8,250,000 
bushels. 


Soybean prices, f.o.b. Chatham, have followed United States soybean prices. They started at a 
high level of $3.24 per bushel in January 1965 and very gradually dropped to $2.64 in November. Since 
then, the general strenth of the market has raised the level to well above $3.00. 


The new United States support price of $2.50 per bushel is expected to lend strength to the price 
paid for Canadian beans. 


The 1965/66 United States supply of soybeans was placed at 873 million bushels compared with 
769 million the previous year. The United States planting intentions for 1966 increased to 37.1 million 
acres from 35.4 million acres of actual plantings in 1965. The 1966/67 crop may reach the 900 million 
bushel mark. i 


If the present consumption trend continues, the United States soybean carryover will again be 
relatively low. By the end of March 316.4 million bushels had been crushed in the United States. 
Soybean exports from that country amounted to a total of 185 million bushels for the crop year 1965/66 
to the end of April. 


United States soybean oil exports totalled 468 million pounds during the six months period ending 
in March 1966 compared with 681 million pounds the previous crop year. Soybean meal exports for the 
Same period amounted to 1,530,000 tons compared with 1,205,000 tons last year. 


Demand for soybean oil and meal has remained strong in 1965/66. The expected decrease in 
cottonseed oil production in the United States of about 400 million pounds, combined with the larger 
requirements based on population growth, will provide a strong market for the 1966/67 soybean crop. 
This development should have a favorable effect on the prices paid for the Canadian crop, and improve 
the market potential for Canadian vegetable oils generally. 


In 1965, Canadian soybean exports grew by 58 per cent to 3.0 million bushels (91,032 tons), and 
imports declined from 18.3 million bushels (548,331 tons) to 15.9 million bushels (476,262 tons). 
Soybean oil imports dropped by 4.5 million pounds to 29.9 million pounds in 1965, while exports rose 
from 25.0 million pounds in 1964 to-34.7 million pounds in 1965. 


Canadian soybean meal imports rose in 1965 by more than 10 per cent to close to 500 million 
pounds, largely on account of increased imports to Quebec which offset the drop of the previous year. 
Imported United States soybean meal is consumed primarily in those areas of Canada where trans- 
portation costs render Canadian meal unattractive. The volume of these imports could drop if rapeseed 
meal could capture a major share of this market. 


Exports of soybean meal also increased by more than 10 per cent to about 510 million pounds in 
1965. 


Last year’s expansion of markets for Canadian soybean growers and crushers took place in the 
export rather than the domestic field. The continued strong international demand for soybean oil and 
meal should also in 1966/67 provide good markets for the somewhat larger crop expected in 1966. 


1S 


TABLE 7 


Canadian Imports of Soybeans 


(tons) 
Origin 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
Hongehon ganna cr .verahenernicin eee 14 Vf 4 5 a 
United *States*t..c. 03a eee 346,000 418,000 425,738 548,326 476,255 
Motalveuecat. skewers 346,014 418,007 425,742 548 331 476,262 
Total value (thousand $)..... 30,261 37,340 41,094 52,899 46,327 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 


Soybean imports declined by 13 per cent from 548,000 tons in 1964 to 476,000 tons in 1965. Ca- 
nadian processors crushed over 580,000 tons of soybeans (Table 6) during the same period. Since 
inventories are not published, the exact quantity of Canadian soybeans crushed during this period 
can only be estimated to have been in the neighbourhood of 140,000 tons. Despite the decline in soy- 
bean imports, the crushing volume increased slightly over the previous years, with a utilization of 
crushing capacity well beyond 80 per cent. The oil yield for the year dropped from 17.55 per cent to 
16.9 per cent presumably as a result of the wet crop conditions in 1965. 


TABLE 8 


Canadian Exports of Soybeans 


(tons) 

Destination 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
Unitedskunedom\ src eraser: 83,867 78,674 47,122 56,547 82,521 
Denim arkitivcnte ns scr. orspenele ohetccoenete - - - — 3,699 
WestiGermativircacace cess cc cohe 5,110 3,296 1,461 eee) 425355 
SWedenwete scot e es teen = - — 1 33 
Switzerlatd wercsscrctee ernie a croncie 83 - 88 33 45 
Rep. of: South Africa tcicwc vane - - _ - 198 
Winited States: acute: eye heperscenmnans 110 = — - 1 
Netherlandsy..aa45 hac gieete oni «ete 1677, — _ — = 
Australia tentakemats, Welcomes tome _ _ 56 — — 

Total ROW Mies) aN ee 90,847 81,970 48,727 57,702 91,032 
Total Value (thousand $)..... 8,060 7,704 4,979 5,767 9,954 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 


The United Kingdom, as principal customer for Canadian soybeans, increased her purchases in 
1965 by 46 per cent over those of 1964, approaching the export level achieved in 1961. West Germany 
also increased her imports from Canada, and Denmark entered the field as a new customer. 
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TABLE 9 


Canadian Soybean Prices(1) 


(cents and eighths per bushel) 


1962—63 1963—64 1964—65 1965—66 
a ae ee Oe ee ie Se eRe die 242/5 275 276 283/6 
UE IONE At ac Rene Scone Been fo duce 248/2 281/6 298/2 202 
BO RI NE cd gcc hina SAtassnag cone aa-vaie, x GR a 25270 297/1 303/6 273/4 
MMU MINES. ie Midoxdecg: We weedeat te aati os oA 255y 295/3 812/77 264/1 
Re MNS i al a yt avidin (cals 256/4 292/1 318/3 283/3 
EES, FES as 2 ae ae eRe aEe Fas OEP. 269/1 288 324/1 298/5 
eos kd. a a nner or Ma eyy i 276/4 328/6 302/7 
Marchreel Loree: Meorecpmentes. Aten. 275/1 Mele 32 2/a 
LN Scie °3 ae ES Ce ee ee Ds 272 320/1 
HERZ. 3G hal tat ane, ele, Sd, 276/6 267/3 50275 
[CIES os RRO IEE Ge, ct SR oo) ee 283/3 265/6 Sy 
DR i a ane abn sik 5 281/7 * 2660/7 304/3 
MEME AVELALC Det Ange, arith MEO aa ee ceest. | 265/7 219/ 3 310/4 
Source: DBS No. 22-001 
(1)Buying prices, carlots, f.o.b. Chatham. 
TABLE 10 
Canadian Supply and Disposition of Soybean Oil 
(thousand pounds, calendar year) 

1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
SHOCKS Stantinor na 14 A.ssetyamee as Sroulk 12,179 5,485 Weal 6,542 
|Sicovahi ven sVoln AME MCRE & 4 a ERE Cae 162,876 181,258 186,750 200,318 198,588 
RR OTS cece ws her caieien sel sini cen aealaeon slay ka 21,100 19,302 29,613 34,505 29,946 
SUD Dlivgerrets rant napnten cece oer casen ks cia — 189,277 212,739 221,848 242,164 235,076 
LX POLESerot ree oie ee ee cet 30,028 50,625 45,373 MONG 34,727 
SUGGKSHDECE oles a elanekustaiien 12,179 5,485 7,341 6,542 6,330 
Apparent Domestic Disappearance 147,070 156,629 169,134 210,605 194,019 


Source: Based on DBS data. 


In 1965 the domestic disappearance of soybean oil showed a decline of 16.5 million lbs., for the 
first time reversing the upward trend as shown since 1961. While an interpretation must be approached 
with care, it is worth noting that the domestic consumption of soybean oils in margarine and shorte 
enings also declined by approximately 17 million pounds in 1965 (Table #62). At the same time, Con- 
sumption of oils listed under ‘‘Other’’ in the same Table, which includes particularly rapeseed oil, 
increased from 38.7 million lbs. to 46.2 million Ibs., i.e. by 7.5 million lbs. 
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Source of Beans Used in Producing Soybean Oil in Canada 


The production of soybean oil is based primarily on imported beans. Canada grew about 8 million 
bushels of soybean in 1965 and exported 3 million bushels. At most, therefore, 5 million bushels of 
domestic beans were available to be used to produce about 51 million lbs. of oil. The remaining 148 
million lbs. of oil produced by the crushing industry, therefore, was based on imported beans. 


The export of soybean oil has generally not been a significant factor in the industry since the 


domestic market absorbs most of it. Competition from rapeseed oil may affect this pattern in future 
years. 


TABLE 11 


Canadian Imports of Soybean Oil 


(thousand pounds) 


Country of Origin 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 

United ‘States2-o sia): a, cuepehayenens. a6iee 21,100 19,302 29,613 34,505 29,946 
Motale fe fpehemtdeis hee Mokactoneels 21,100 19,302 29,613 34,505 29,946 
Total Value (thousand $)...... PLA 23251 3,435 3,822 4,104 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 


All soybean oil entering Canada is imported from the United States. The value has grown steadily 


and reached more than $4 million in 1965. A substantial part comes in duty-free for industrial applica- 
tions. 


TABLE 12 


Canadian Exports of Soybean Oil 


(thousand pounds) 


Destination 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
UnitedtKingdom: <cta.m amen «1. ae 29,950 44,961 45,372 25,016 33,278 
Netherlands sore utir tee atenagee - - — — 1,447 
POPUP PD aie orteas Byte res eal telragg - _ 1 1 2 
Jamaica ties ohn c armenian ays 3 - - - = 
CUBE RRS cee hes Gods sO raevoem 44 - _ ~ - 
WnitedyStates San snus. ceers sree 31 60 _ - — 
SPAN ese teccdbmnteus tomes «sores - 5,605 _ - _ 
MiOval crews werenentensien iene oak a lcnoke 30,028 50,625 45,373 25,017 34,727 
Total Value (thousand $) ..... 3,848 5,260 4,969 3,047 4,704 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 


The United Kingdom continues to be the major and virtually sole customer for Canadian soybean 
oil. 
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TABLE 13 


Canadian Supply and Disposition of Soybean Meal 


(tons) 
1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
Stocks wetarting?’:242...5535. 2. 9,236 6,629 11,441 10,058 19,282 
POCO CMON or. 1k ie at a Rie gis is aa s 361,285 407,649 427,432 458,513 466,559 
AC 0/2 one en 198,241 275,590 256,820 222,920 248,990 
ERIN, 4 kr ie Weaihiebln aaa wake owe 568,762 689,868 695,693 691,481 734,831 
RS er ent ag tris caer I tae 1335298 218,067 241,340 229,329 255,756 
NS CCN size vant om omen 6,629 11,441 10,058 19,282 12,432 
Apparent Domestic Disappearance 428,875 460,360 444,295 442,870 466,643 


Source: Based on DBS data. 


Domestic disappearance of soybean meal has registered only a small overall increase of less than 
9 per cent over the past five years. On the other hand, production has risen during the same period 
by nearly 30 per cent, and exports by over 90 per cent. 


Since 1962 the proportion of the total production of soybean meal which was exported remained 
in the neighbourhood of 50 per cent, being approximately 55 per cent in 1965. 


TABLE 14 
Imports of Soybean Meal by Province 


1963 1964 1965 
(mil. ibs.) (000$) (mil. Ibs.) (000$) (mil. Ibs.) (000$) 


JS ho eh cl ent ale elle - 0,19 9 0.06 2 
ee aera eae cee 4.76 210 0.32 14 0.35 14 
Batal.ct. 2AP1. ad. oideligve. ore. — - 0.30 15 0.43 19 
Ieee ee see BR SRT att) Lhe 69 1.87 72 1.74 73 
LE OR PT LE aS 166.16 6,605 116.44 4,520 160.37 6,568 
Oslsm? anned ean ait be dad. too. 237.34 9,376 225.82 8,711 229.60 9,515 
RE MEMEAS Lit dhe Boas. 1h vik, Meme 55.09 2,290 59.06 2,388 61.36 2,584 
Sapie ell.ebiurib, radi? tiw wok 0.98 42 0.75 32 1.28 58 
LANL 2 Tae CO ait Per iee, ae ae 8.95 379 11.00 463 12.29 DOD 
PRO ASE Ath. iis Hat. ee 2 38.65 1,540 30.08 1,220 30.50 1,350 

LAAN ee ee ee ae 513.64 20,609 445.84 17,442 497.98 20,716 


Source: D.B.S. 
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TABLE 15 


Canadian Exports of Soybean Oil Cake & Meal 


(tons) 

Destination 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
United Kingdom oan ee sss. ebb hh «ae ac 131,938 242°500 241,145. 216,688....247./47 
Australi 8 he. dek Ss .. SERS. cas. oe — = oo 6,391 
Barbados ..... reg eee CAME Soap Hes RN - 60 60 90 60 
Leew.-Wind. Is. gee ger... QEe tet ees ~ = a - 8) 
Tiemad ..... SBSSOS) BRO ML. _ ~ - 15 106 
Cal tiga cis tasted eae reaches aticraiok eRe een 900 iS PAIS) _ 12,493 T3255 
United:States ge ui.ctuae en epeanaly sce eRe eee 1 57 34 43 196 

British -Guianay, f ttvuin tip as: @ -iclati bee - - = 1 - 

Venezuela a6). anita : 92i8 aa Sorter - = 100 _ - 

Trabant ev usccrseieyeaiuas atc eae see 6a Ae 168 - - - 

NOVELS AAO TL Aw VETO BOA ABM OS 8 4 - _ - 

Bermudas, Fi0e. Of Sais foi. nk ake Soe 19 2 —_ = = 
Totaboy Sry Gil, ener og, Seer .s, lent 1335258. (0218/0679 1#241,340) 06229 /329 gie2555756 
DPotaltvaltem (thousands) essen. eon. 10,327 18,024 21,923 2,075 24,270 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada, 


The value of soybean meal exports in 1965 reached a record high of $24.3 million. The British 
market continues to be the major outlet. for the export of Canadian soybean meal, and a gain of 30,000 
tons was recorded in 1965. Australia bought some meal for the first time, but this market may prove 
to be rather difficult for Canadian crushers. 


The total exports of soybean meal in 1965 corresponded to 10.8 million bushels of soybeans. 
Approximately 4 —5 million bushels of Canadian grown soybeans were available in 1965 to contri- 
bute between 96,000 to 120,000 tons of meal. At least 62,000 tons of this meal must have been shipped 
as part of the 247,747 tons exported to the United Kingdom, in order to qualify for preferential tariff 
treatment. The remaining 185,000 tons, corresponding to approximately 231,000 tons of soybeans, 
could have been derived from imported soybeans. In other words, about half of the soybeans imported 
from the United States were required for meal exports to the United Kingdom. 


It is likely that, starting in 1967, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics will further divide the exports 
of soybean meal into the 44 per cent and 50 per cent protein varieties. 
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TABLE 16 


Canadian Imports of Miscellaneous Oilseed Cake & Meals 


(tons) 
1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
Cottonseed Meals o..c cos vin es eas ande 2,882 401 939 2,917 4,420 
Oilseed Cake & Meal, N.E.S.............. 2,497 246 165 50 73 
TBE. oath ee ees osc SS OW 5519 647 1,104 2,967 4,493 
Total value (thousand $).............. 322 56 90 235 358 


Cottonseed meal imports continued their sharp increase by another 52 per cent in 1965 and were valued 
at $348,000. It is likely that most of this meal was used in Western Canada. Imports of other meals 
listed above have become insignificant in recent years. 


TABLE 17 


Canadian Exports of Miscellaneous Oilseed Cake & Meals 


(tons) 
1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
558 564 1,103 1230 3,798 
Totalivalue (thousand $)............ Be 24 83 74 318 


Exports of products of this class rose sharply in 1965. This can be mainly attributed to increased ex- 
ports to the United Kingdom, although Japan and West Germany have also purchased smaller quantities 
of these products periodically. It is safe to assume that rapeseed meal accounts for the bulk of these 
exports. Small quantities of sunflower meal have, however, been exported in the past. The value of 
exports rose from $74,000 in 1964 to $318,000 in 1965. 
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RAPESEED, RAPESEED OIL, RAPESEED MEAL 


The Rapeseed Supply Situation in 1966 


World production rose sharply in 1965 to a total of 4,996,000 tons compared with a total of 3,958,000 
tons the previous year. India, Canada and Poland registered the largest increases. 


India 1,516,000 tons 
Mainland China 800,000 tons 
Canada 570,000 tons 
Poland 425,000 tons 
Pakistan 336,000 tons 
France 330,000 tons 
Others 1,019,000 tons 


World Total 4,996,000 tons 


Source: U.S.D.A. 


Canadian production in 1966 will probably again reach the level of 1965 with a carryover of less than 
3 million bushels expected for the 1965 crop. The new price support of $2.50 per bushel for soybeans 
in the United States should tend to keep up the prices for rapeseed products and favourably affect 
returns to Canadian rapeseed growers. World oil and seed production is not expected to meet the demand 
in 1966, and as a result the domestic crushings of rapeseed should further expand. This will partly 
depend on the continuation of the present crushing margin, the general efficiency of present Western 
Canadian crushers, and last but not least, on plans of Eastern Canadian soybean crushers to enter 
the rapeseed field. 


‘‘Oil World’’, Hamburg, estimates that the French rapeseed crop this year will reach the same level 


as in 1965. The Swedish crop may reach only two thirds of the 1965 volume of slightly more than 
200,000 tons. 


Canada maintained its first place as an exporter of rapeseed with 266,000 tons in 1965, out of a total 
estimated world export of approximately 580,000 tons. France occupied the second place, with an es- 
timated 134,000 tons, and Sweden the third place with 80,000 tons. 


Italy, Germany and Japan accounted for more than two-thirds of the total rapeseed imports in 1965. 


Total world rapeseed oil exports in 1965 amounted to 59,000 tons, according to ‘‘Oil World’’ with the 
following countries being the major importers: 


Algeria 15,400 tons 
Netherlands 12,300 tons 
West Germany 8,500 tons 


“‘Oil World®’ anticipates that for the crop year 1966-67 net supplies of rapeseed available for export 
will be equal to the present volume of 980,000 tons. The demand should be excellent due to the limited 
availability of competing products, as well as the wider acceptance of rapeseed oil in Western Eu- 
rope and the United Kingdom. 
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Rapeseed: 1966 Canadian Crop Prospects 


Farmers intend to sow 1,368,000 acres of rapeseed in 1966, a decrease of 5 per cent from the 
record acreage of 1,435,000 planted in 1965, yet still 120 per cent higher than the 1960 — 1964 average 
of 622,700 acres. 


According to the D.B.S., Crop Section Report, the intended acreage is distributed as follows: 


1966 1965 (actual) 
Manitoba 150,000 145,000 
Saskatchewan 538,000 555,000 
Alberta 680,000 735,000 
Total 1,368,000 1,435,000 


Intended acreages, as reported in March of each year, if anything, have tended to be somewhat 
below actual plantings. The decrease in Alberta may be due to adverse weather which caused poor 
yields in the Peace River district last year. Farmers’ returns from last year’s crop have generally 
ranged around $2.00 to $2.40 per bushel. The high cash prices paid in early 1966 were not reflected 
at the farm level. 


As for other Prairie crops, intended acreage for all classes of wheat has increased by 5 per cent 
to 29.6 million acres. The combined oats, barley and mixed grain acreage is expected to rise by 7 
per cent to over 18 million acres. Prairie summer fallow, however, will decline by 6 per cent to 25.1 
million acres. Another interesting survey projects a 26 per cent increase over 1965 in fertilizer con- 
sumption by Prairie farmers to reach 585,000 tons. 


The excellent wheat market does not appear to have discouraged the growing of rapessed. Cul- 
tivation practices are improving, and weather permitting, a rapeseed crop equal to last year’s can be 
expected. 


Zero-Erucic Acid Rapeseed 


The Saskatchewan Wheat Pool will contract for 650 acres of zero-erucic acid rapeseed to be 
grown in Saskatchewan this year. Small quantities of the oil and meal should be available in fall 
1966. This new variety however will not be licenced for at least another year. 


For further information inquiries should be directed to: 


Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, 
Vegetable Oil Division, 
P.O. Box 109, 

Saskatoon, Sask. 


Rapeseed Quality of 1965 Crop as Reported by the Grain Research Laboratory, Winnipeg. 


Average oil content of the 1965 rapeseed crop on a dry basis was 43.5 per cent compared with 
43.8 per cent for the 1964 crop. Average bushel weight of the 1965 crop was 53.9 pounds. Frost damage 
and contamination with inseparable seeds were the main degrading factors. Late maturing Argentine- 
type rapeseed was particularly affected by frost and poor harvest conditions. 


Protein content of the residual oil free meal for all grades was reported at 40.1 per cent, almost 
2 per cent below the average of 42.0 per cent the year before, and the lowest level since 1956, the 
year the Grain Research Laboratory instituted its survey of the quality of new-crop rapeseed. 
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TABLE 18 


Canadian Exports of Rapeseed 


(tons, calendar year) 


Destination 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965. 
Winibed’Kimodomay.e ater. shales 2,828 1,775 1,820 2,296 8,922 
Belgium-Luxemburg ........... 6,398 Difco: = oe 1,696 
West*Gemmany "coac-neaeone net 13,916 14,783 241 232 22,646 
FRAN Aiton te .<'s, eck eee ere 38,264 90,407 19,223 3,265 48,126 
Netherlands: ....i2c eevee ee 18,342 31,284 Drie 9,342 22,429 
SOREN sia da ae tk aaa _ - — 1,003 12" 
Czechoslovakia rin sustaaressneieg tere _ _ ~ - 15,184 
PolanGa cca wars cut ecbeec morose: — = = - 9,921 
Pakistan wuss) cisvseyetete Be cukeuseeore — — - _ 22,462 
DSN ec, poe Cease ate atten ca) sreetnriariatadh ae 20,216 52,309 114,738 62,492 114,556 
UnitedeStatesiencteastv.« al cloies ot. 247 701 382 Sls 119 
Aipetial. Vite tere cee. ee me 23 ,866 175225 13,888 _ = 
France's ©. Sete ent ee ome 11,438 8,550 _ = z= 
Taiwan 284n.ceas oa ce eens ane — — 2205 4,235 _ 
Funan tere takes stare eae _ — ~ 2,246 —- 
TUL crear iene ese tterson — — _ 2,800 - 
Total. Weight (tons) «ayers, «sss! 135,514 214,817 155,267 91,041 266,213 
Total Weight (thousand bushels) 5,420 8,590 6,210 3,640 10,650 
Total Value (thousand $)..... 13,850 20,667 16,053 TOLUSZ 30,900 


Source: DBS, Foreign Trade . 


Exports for each calendar year include portions of crops of two seasons. Japan continues to be 
Canada’s major customer for rapeseed. Italy’s imports have increased again as compared with the 
two preceding years, and is now Canada’s second largest customer. West Germany’s share increased 
substantially and amounted to about the same volume as that of the Netherlands and Pakistan. 


According to ‘‘Oil World’’, West Germany imported more than 37,000 tons of rapeseed from Canada 
in 1965, i.e. about one third of its total imports. It is possible that this includes rapeseed re-exported 
by another country, since it greatly exceeds the Canadian figure on exports to Germany. 


The Board of Grain Commissioners reported that by April 27, 1966, farmers’ marketings of the 
1965 crop had reached 16.7 million bushels (10.6 million bushels the previous crop year); overseas 
clearances amounted to 10.4 million bushels, i.e. 261,000 tons, (7.0 million bushels the previous crop 
year), and 4,9 million bushels remained as visible supply in storage or in transit. It is not expected 
that the carry-over will be burdensome. 
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TABLE 19 


Canadian Exports of Rapeseed Oil 


(thousand pounds) 


Destination 1961 196 2 1963 1964 1965 

WWTECS TALES 5 alae tar eie ere sere ore abd 714 122 391 5 
IG fell eae ee pene suste test aes te se pe 714 122 391 5 

Valuen(thousand..$)). dj. ss.5.0.6eues 91 76 11 45 1 


Source: DBS, Foreign Trade. 


Exports of rapeseed oil to the United States are used for lubricating and in a few other minor industrial 
applications. The decline registered in 1965 could be due to competition from crambe oil, whose high 
erucic acid content renders it useful as a lubricant in the cold rolling of steel. 


Efforts to Increase Rapeseed Meal Utilization 


When the Dominion Bureau of Statistics announced that the 1965 rapeseed crop amounted to 22.8 
million bushels, many sources warned of the difficulty of marketing this relatively huge crop and its 
products. If the proportion of the domestic crushing volume was to be maintained, up to 4 million 
bushels would have to be processed in Western Canada, yielding about 75 million pounds of rapeseed 
oil and about 69,909 tons of rapeseed meal. 


The oil had become well accepted by manufacturers of margarine, shortening and salad and cooking 
oils. The quality of the oil of the 1965 crop turned out to be good and free of the green pigmentation 
and hydrogenation difficulties encountered the previous season. 


Using past experience as a guide, it was obvious that the successful disposal of the meal would 
mainly control the continuity of the crushing operations in Western Canada. A host of objections, 
limitations, inexperience and other impediments had prevented the proper acceptance of rapeseed 
meal by the feed industry. As a result, the Canadian crushing industry asked the Department of In- 
dustry to assist it in overcoming these obstacles. 


At the same time, a group of distinguished Canadian nutritionists and chemists published a mono- 
graph on ‘‘Rapeseed Meal for Livestock and Poultry’? (Canada Department of Agriculture #A1257). 


This publication contained all the up-to-date information on the properties of rapeseed meal and its 
production processes 


As a first step in a concerted effort to make the feed manufacturing industry aware of the latest 
developments in rapeseed utilization, the Department of Industry organized a one-day symposium in 
Saskatoon, Sask., in December, 1965. This symposium brought together the National Nutrition Com- 
mittee of the Canadian Feed Manufacturers Association and most of the authors of the monograph on 
rapeseed meal, as well as representatives of the Canada Department of Agriculture, the National Re- 
search Council, and private organizations and individuals interested in the rapeseed industry. 
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Four points characterized this conference: 


(1) that improved processing techniques in conjunction with valuable nutritional studies, based on 
numerous feeding tests with ruminants, swine and poultry had raised the quality of rapeseed 
meal to such a level that it could be considered a serious competitor to soybean meal; 


(2) many proposals were made to carry on further research in such areas as improvement of metab- 


olizable energy values, nutritional needs of specific types of livestock, uniformity of meal qua- 
Lite, LCs; 


(3) legal restrictions on the utilization of rapeseed meal should be re-examined, 
(4) acontinuous supply of high quality meal at a competitive price was required. 


The proceedings of the symposium have been published in English and French by the Food Pro- 
ducts Branch of the Department of Industry and are available upon request. 


In order to acquaint the feed industry with the information made available at the Saskatoon sym- 
posium, the Department of Industry in co-operation with the local divisions of the Canadian Feed 


Manufacturers Association subsequently sponsored technical meetings in Winnipeg, Vancouver and 
Montreal. 


Another meeting was held with the rapeseed crushers to discuss ways and means of producing 
a uniform top-quality meal. The Board of Grain Commissioners of Canada gave most valuable assist- 
ance in this effort. 


At the annual meeting of the Associate Committee on Animal Nutrition of the National Research 
Council, held in Edmonton in February, 1966, a list of research proposals in the rapeseed meal area 
was submitted by the Department for consideration. These proposals were largely based on suggestions 
made by the feed industry and by nutritionists from various universities. Efforts are now under way to 
find the means by which these proposals could be undertaken. 


All sectors of the industry and particularly the academic nutritionists, urged the Canada Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to lift the restrictions on rapeseed meal in view of the new knowledge and improved 
quality. In April, 1966 — as reported elsewhere — the Department of Agriculture rescinded all these 
restrictions. 


Whatever the detailed reasons may be, the state of the protein meal economy certainly played 
a significant role, and at the end of the winter 1965-66, the rapeseed crushing industry was no longer 
faced with a surplus of meal, but rather with a shortage. 


In the fall of 1965 and again early in 1966, European rapeseed oil entered Canada in modest 
quantities. At the time of writing, the full implications of this new development cannot be fully assess- 


ed. However, all indications are that the situation will have only a temporary effect on the steady 
growth of the Canadian rapeseed industry. 
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MEMORANDUM TO THE TRADE 
by Mr. C.L. Stevenson, 


Chief, Feed, Fertilizer & Pesticide Section, Plant Products Division 
Canada Department of Agriculture 


Re: Rapeseed Meal — Cancellation of Memorandum 1958 and Amendment of 1959 


When rapeseed meal was going through the introductory stage of use in livestock feeds, an adminis- 
trative ruling under the Feeds Act was issued by the Plant Products Division of the Canada Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on May 5, 1958 and amended, June 1, 1959. This ruling which placed limitations 
on the use of rapeseed meal in livestock feeds is now rescinded. In the registration of feeds under 
the Feeds Act, registrants will not now be required to show the amount of rapeseed meal on the 
application for registration. 


While rapeseed meal must be used with some discretion in livestock feeds, especially sow feeds, it 
is not unlike a number of other feed ingredients that must also be used with some discretion. Recent 
studies in Canada on the utility and safety of rapeseed meal have satisfactorily established that this 
meal can be effectively and safely used in accordance with good feed formulating practices. 


“Solvent Extracted Rapeseed Meal’’ dominates Canadian supplies, and evidence indicates it to be 
Superior in feeding properties to ‘‘Expeller Rapeseed Meal’’. A recommendation is being prepared to 
revise the Feeds Regulations to require that the process of manufacture be shown as a part of the 
product name. 


A summary of the nutritional uses of rapeseed meal has been compiled in a book entitled ‘‘Rapeseed 
Meal for Livestock & Poultry — A Review” and copies may be obtained ata price of $2.00 from Queen’s 
Printer and Controller of Stationery, Ottawa, Canada. Catalogue No. is — A53—1257. It may also be 
obtained from a Canadian Government Bookshop in Ottawa, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg or Vancouver. 


Special Survey of Rapeseed Producers 


Mr. D. Durksen of the Manitoba Department of Agriculture and Conservation presented a summary 
of a Special Survey of Rapeseed Producers in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta at the Barley and 
Oilseeds Conference in Winnipeg on February 18, 1966. Through the co-operation of a number of grain 
companies and pools, 300 questionnaires were distributed, one to each of the more successful 
growers in each area, and 208 replies were used to form the summary. 


On the basis of the comments, Mr. Durksen concluded that: 
‘* __ marketing and prices appear to be major problems; 
— at a price of $2.00 or more per bushel, rapeseed compares favourably with wheat in returns 
per acre; 
— many growers find rape a useful crop to control wild oats; 
— price fluctuations have influenced farmers to suggest that rapeseed should be handled by 
the Wheat Board.”’ 
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Replies have been arranged by province, and generally the trends of the farmers’ attitudes were 
similar in these areas. 


1. The major reasons advanced for growing rapeseed were: 
(a) it is a cash crop; 
(b) returns per acre are comparable to wheat; 
(c) rapeseed can be seeded fairly late in the spring. 


2. Main problems in growing rapeseed: 
(a) Weed control and insects; 
(b) Uncertainty of market. 


3. Between 13 per cent and 34 per cent of the farmers did not fertilize the rapeseed crop. 
4. Most farmers seed at a rate of 6—10 lbs per acre. 


5. An overwhelming majority reported that rapeseed can be harvested with the same effort or more 
easily than grain crops. 


6. Frost and immature seed were listed as major reasons when seed was graded lower than No. 1. 


7. Quota restriction, slow quotas, as well as uncertainty in prices were mentioned by farmers as the 
main concern in connection with marketing. 


8. While the largest proportion of the farmers seemed to prefer to market rapeseed as soon after the 
harvest as possible, there was no unanimity concerning the remainder of the year. 


9. The following order of importance was attached to some problems requiring more research: 
(a) Herbicides 
(b) Higher yields 
(c) Markets 
(d) Shatter resistance. 


The majority of farmers favoured a one cent per bushel contribution for production and marketing 
research. 
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TABLE 20 


Preliminary Estimate cf High Protein Feed Supplies Available in Canada 
in 1965 with Comparative Figures for 1963 and 1964 


1963_ 1964 _1965_ 
Item (Revised) (Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
(thousand tons) 


ins eeurOrl Mealmnae es ean dnscaders eee. 29 38 25 
SOV SAN OT MEME AG Ae scarce-xoccccronsusne ayeworevonevews 443 452 455 
Raneseedsonl meals. ccc «+ soe ae ce aoe 23 25 36 
Other oil meals, gluten feed (1) ........ 56 60 61(2) 
Brewers’ and distillers’ dried grains and 
MLE IS DROUUSIRER Mes Ri ses ccusvercusie BP ecticao 109 109(2) 109(2) 
Total Vegetable Protein.......... 660. 684 686. 
Bers Infernal tre wee rane petortavatatedo torsys ro kerreprora vas tome na geire 38 26(2) 44(2) 
Packing-house by-products (3) ......... SHE 140) 163(2) 
Skim milk, buttermilk and whey powders . ek? 192) _ 192) 
WotalAnimaivrrotein .. 2 vib... 194 185, 226 
Total Protein Supplies 854 869 O12 


(1) Other oil meals include sunflower, cotton seed, safflower seed and n.o.p. 
(2) Estimated, 
(3) Meat meal, meat scrap, tankage, blood meal, bone meal, etc. 


SOURCE: DBS, Coarse Grain Quarterly, Feb., 1966. 


Total estimated supplies of high protein feeds available to Canadian feeders in 1965 were placed at 
911,800 tons. This amount, based on preliminary data, represented an increase of 5 per cent over 
the 1964 total of 868,700 tons and exceeded the 1963 figure of 853,800 tons by 7 per cent. Protein 
feed supplies of vegetable origin were estimated at 685,600 tons and accounted for 75 per cent of 
the total protein feed supplies in 1965 compared with 79 per cent in 1964 and 77 per cent in 1963. 
Available supplies of high protein feeds derived from animal sources were placed at 226,200 tons, 
some 23 per cent above the previous year’s total of 184,300 tons and 16 per cent greater than the 
1963 level of 194,200 tons. 


CANADIAN TRADE IN EDIBLE OILSEEDS, FATS AND OILS 
TABLE 21 


Canadian Exports of Sunflower Seed 


(tons) 

Destination 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
Unitedhkiniedontin «cs ackem tert toets - — - 3 1,239 
Belgium-Luxemburg.........+.. - - Sy 26 
Denmark ene - - - 28 22. 
West Germany custo canoer dare — ~ HUG 1,089 1,697 
Netherlands sh desea tats ARs se RET e ROSA — — 943 1,674 792 
UnitedsStatesen. semmusciuecs eniaerare 5,092 7,025 5,424 aso 3,101 
Swedenycteetescveyesayaus sieteuslans: seemers - — ~ (1) - 
Rep. of South Africa ..... mae _ = (1) = = 
Trinidadseg 008 5 25 6 eae — 3 - — — 

Total baw ins P04. Sea 5,092 7,028 7,144 5,242 6,877 
Total Value (thousand $)..... 706 1,202 iL aLaas 790 946 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada, 


(1) Less than one ton. 


Of the total exports of 6,877 tons in 1965, 3,505 tons were exported during the last 5 months, 
valued at $535,000. Most of this was new crop seed, and probably all of the bird seed and confectionary 
varieties. 

Frost damage severely reduced the yield of the 1965 crop, leading to a shortage of sunflower 
seed oil in the small established market. A modest volume of sunflower seed oil has been imported 
during the past crop year. The expected sunflower acreage in 1966 may be similar to that in 1965, and 
crushings will be included with those of rapeseed in the official reports. 


TABLE 22 


Canadian Exports of Mustard Seed 


Year Quantity Value 
(tons) (thousand $) 
MTN an cord ae Oo 14,235 eye he. 
1962: Gee ees haa 13,381 1,740 
LOGS haste sepne tones tet 23,036 PIAS) 
LOG4s. Mevsisncunin eels 26,317 2,926 
POGS pe aisclte glare ys 36,939 4,656 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 


The increase in exports in 1965 reflects the tripling of the crop in 1965 to 75,000 from 24,000 
tons the previous year. The United States, Japan and Belgium are the major customers. The Nether- 


lands and the United Kingdom also purchase substantial quantities. No mustard seed is crushed in 
Canada and, therefore, no oil is produced. 
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TABLE 23 


Canadian Imports of Cocoa Butter 


(thousand pounds) 


Country of Origin 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
Winitedskcnigd omppemar as iment ey eit harect ae 4,393 3,875 2,713 2,541 2,070 
We'sta Genmean Vaaien sia sucesl Aiee Setene aie ei ace ase 36 _ 47 11 28 
LEBEN Re RMI eer ia Di ko 5 x aeugdycyeuscsna's oS oo 3Y5 285 882 143 —_ 
Pt ex emu soca ou aks os mages ee eee 756 1,465 1,313 2,616 1,196 
SA ET Ve 28 ee pe ee Se ere (ONY eee re amr - — - 42 = 
ChinamCommuniSty . 5s. 4. eanes weak nd hemes _ - - ~ 45 
EEE T AMG EAs Aa MGR NR ee A mee 45 3,102 4,279 Tiss | 9,724 
Anal COME ree RIS A itiaponbe tans atictncs nehces 910 190 701 146 56 
VRTISE YS po O90 che ea ee ee 100 70 98 100 50 
UES CUES ESE et ne Ce Te ee eee 186 200 298 29 16 
Lan Ce Ree. ce te Ma Aa Fe. a. eres 1 _ - - _ 
UIST all Sip ioe Or loge Br ep el rece erg a tes 90 = _ = =s 
EDA, ey Se, ee Pe, ee ee eee eee 2,399 3,080 1,066 ~ _ 
PCV Ulery «kaa nt Ue. arta 15 11 - — — 
MING AOU Ma acne esti en rs. 5 ana ae aes MISE iL! 22 - ~ = 
Dominicanwkepublicnwes service ce eee ciece 190 = al _ - 
SP) cal I emda rede wot voce ot eimacrce,: ach cee A OR es — — 33 = = 
Frenchy quatoriallfAfrica ... sens:-.. cave - 22 - = 
Cameroons? 2... Fates 2. .ondeeae. o. seed - - 220 - - 
Wosta meee boc. Wakok casas GOES ea - 14 5 - - 

Ba OU Re SPS oe cocci d REI ics Rese a SS t7 12,935 11,766 MSS SIZ 13,185 
Motalivalue Ghousand’$))s0550....s0e08 Sy li7al 7,188 7,268 7,388 6,658 
Avésagesprice? ¢/ Ibs CW Sy, ONG! lead Gn) Mm 54.4 5525 61.8 56.1 50.6 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 


No data are published on cocoa butter production from beans imported into Canada. Consequently, 
it is possible to present but a partial picture of the significant role played by cocoa butter in the fats 
and oils market. An analysis of the production or consumption of cocoa butter substitutes is also 


not available. 


Average prices for cocoa butter for the last five years ranged from a high of 61.8¢ per pound in 1963 
to a low of 50.6¢ per pound in 1965. There is no simple relationship between price and volume of 
imports. However, imports have show a slight tendency to increase over the past few years. Total 
value of imports ranged from $5.2 million in 1961 to $6.7 million in 1965. 
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Ghana has succeeded in increasing its exports of cocoa butter to Canada from 45,000 pounds in 1961 
to 9.7 million pounds in 1965, representing nearly 74 per cent of total Canadian imports. The imports 
from the United Kingdom have contracted by more than one-half, and those from the Netherlands have 
also tended to decrease during the same period. Brazil has ceased to be a supplier. 


TABLE 24 


Canadian Imports of Coconut Oil 


(thousand pounds) 


Country of Origin 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
United Roe ee ee 155 5 1 9,077 354 
West Germanys io .5y) ase gue es 2 4 6 7 7 
Ceylon BRR eke date. fe mua eee ere 54,533 34,422 25,796 22,464 18,257 
MalaySiaqt. Valen bak eet eh See eee ad 25357 16,851 9,576 4,707 14,124 
Tiehandas Ge. Meet cle WOR Ee. Tes 62a. 20 4 = 2 - 
Netherlands tt ttsr cece cis oune test cuenetoeie aie 4 - — _ — 
Philippine st-4. Lak tee. Mees ee ~ 1,792 - 1,968 2,386 
Witter StateStare far, ware one sare eeu genre 928 1,325 2,432 1,525 2,931 
FE Pie aie oe eS ee ci ~ _ 34 ~ ey 
Australiawtcw “hadecll ese omnee. aer _ = = = 1,502 
Tota diecest te 04 «tacos ACA IReND NOR ecto 57,999 54,402 37,845 39,750 39,618 
otalvalues (thousand) ieee. sae een ens 5,781 5,590 4,343 5,329 6,122 
Average price, ¢/ 1b... 0)... > 2 BE 10.0 10.3 11.5 13.4 15.5 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 


Imports of coconut oil have remained at the same level for the past three years, but the price has 
shown a steady increase. Lack of adequate supply and a higher price have lowered the import of 
Ceylonese oil and replaced it with coconut oil of Malayan and also to a lesser extent, with oil of 
Philippine origin. 


In 1961, the value of coconut oil imports was $5.8 million and despite a decrease in volume of about 
18 million pounds, the value of imports was $6.1 million in 1965. 
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Regarding the utilization of coconut oil, insufficient information is available, as shown in the follow- 


in breakdown. 


TABLE 25 


Utilization of Refined Coconut Oil 


(million pounds) 


Year_ Refined Coconut Margarine Shortening Total 

oid) 
ea ae eee 15:5 £5 3.4 32.4 
LS Ree 20.1 13.4 Dae 357 
LL ges eee Ree 16.9 Ee 2.3 22.7. 
ES RAS eee eae 14.5 0.8 poy | 18.0 
LOT eT 14.8 0.3 : 2.6 a Wie 


Source: Based on DBS data. 


(1) Dominion Bureau of Statistics monthly publication 32-006 listed coconut oil under ‘‘Refined Oils’’, Little 
if any of this is used today as a margarine or shortening i i i i ; 
g ingredient. Some of this refined i 
be sold for inedible purposes. ii a hi 


It seems clear that less than half of all coconut oil is consumed as food. It has virtually disappeared 


as an ingredient of margarine. 


TABLE 26 


Canadian Imports of Corn Oil 
(thousand pounds) 


Counter of Origin 1964 1965 

USI rad tres cl ENGI AO iN es eens ged Sec weeded nda ogee ew an ow Mog 898 1,598 
INPSre ETRE TANGRSI Se Bore Rec et doa a eae Mee RNS a cacec Perey meee lO? _ 

Wirt ES Pats ear ee ashe eeu acc RA Rte, ee 15,067 12,779 

eGiGlew. pulas.y basa. and. ttad. tees. cebteges 17,067 14,377 

rads Vai CTOUSATT c.f ect ee ws oe ee tee ee eels 2,068 2,341 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 


Prior to 1964 import statistics for corn oil were combined with a variety of other vegetable oils, 
which did not permit separate breakdown. Most of the 1964 corn oil imports with a total value of $2.1 
million came from the United States at an average price of 12.1¢ per pound. In 1965 the total value 
amounted to $2.3 million at an average price of 16.3¢. 


Sil 


It should be noted that in addition to imported corn oil, two plants in Eastern Canada regularly 
extract substantial quantities of corn oil from domestically grown and imported corn. The Statistics 
Act does not permit the disclosure of the quantities because of the limited number of firms involved. 


TABLE 27 


Canadian Imports of Cottonseed Oil 


(thousand pounds) 


Country of Origin 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
WititeGUStavesmrcramn coke ake ction seinen arenes 40,911 27,080 33,668 37,422 47,646 
United. Minpdome cee ee eee 658 4,232 4,860 cs e 
Argentina PAAR ine eR OAC culo hae — 1,971 - — — 

SSCA Lah acy de ened dea Gl Atacand aunt acted 41,569 334283 38,528 37,422 47,646 
Totaliv.alue (hous andics)isnsssrrsvdaue tres 5,430 4,193 4,494 4,247 6,102 
Average price per pound (¢) .............. 13.0 12.6 alsa TNS 12.8 


Source DBS, Trade of Canada, 


Practically all cottonseed oil imports come from the United States, with the United Kingdom and 
Argentina supplying small quantities in some years. 


The following quantities of refined cottonseed oil have been used in margarine and shortening 
production: 


1961 18.1 million pounds 


20624 BLOG, 9% he 
Tepe EOL, is 
p64) 17.8 ° 7? . 
BOSe 15.2, 77 Rs 


These values indicate that only 1/3 to less than 1/2 of all imported cottonseed oil is used for these 
purposes. It would appear, therefore, that the remainder must have been used as salad and cooking 
oil. Indications point to a considerable drop in the available supply of United States cottonseed oil 
this year. The prices have risen to levels up to 3¢ above soybean oil early in 1966, so that a reduc- 
tion in consumption can be expected. 
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TABLE 28 


Canadian Imports of Olive Oil 
(thousand pounds) 


Country of Origin 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 

REIN MOB nes fa crrsn wd ransisnanaecare 42 52 108 94 159 
RE NOE Sines Barc pltate ne ccirsleche sme ie NIMH Rats TSW 111 526 124 247 410 
Lo BU es Soke Se Coe eee eS, See 1,931 L2ie 466 1,012 653 
ill sc orctren B, eacnshs femora Am Eee 122 169 91 240 163 
MIN ES Fark or is SESS AMA WEN 1,586 1,291 870 1,869 1,093 
ESO GCE ROCIO «ic ert agate: — 1 - 1 1 
Ticker ctor re eres coe ters - 11 - 11 10 
iieneia  S1IcE Ps FAR AS ss Le PE.w: 95 26 - 48 - 
ebrired Stateet fo... NNR SE... RAs we. 149 181 152 183 244 
CY pris Obs is oc RM he Beers ive - - 99 = = 

este ee IN a isin alsa eens 4,036 3,534 1,912 3,705 ope Ei 

Total ‘value (thousand $). ... 0.6.6... 1,120 1,112 745 1,191 1,008 
Averagenprices¢/libime. se hl a. SS aE welds 27.8 31.4 39.1 32.2 36.7 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada, 


The volume of olive oil imports has been subject to considerable fluctuations. The total value of 
imported olive oil has, however, been relatively stable at $1.0 to $1.2 million per year, with a low 
of $745,000 in 1963. 
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TABLE 29 


Canadian Imports of Palm oil(1) 
(thousand pounds) 


Country of Origin 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 

MalaySias sais? 4. os aes oa eerie a 45,551 28,636 25,162 13,112 18,913 
Wnitedskingdomeaen os were ee cea eae 3,924 — 22 _ = 
Netherlands 5.5 sc 2 eget hee ae ene 4 - = = — 
Nigeria « Arciamep. oat. tebe: © 2. oie: came en MASA — — — = 
Congo... +. eR So ORB Te yet an: 1 48 - — = 
Linitede States inches Ault Sartg marae aaeie oe 145 2,432 299 - _ 

EE Ob eal ceteris Sie eve a aseptic xe MERE koi 52,326 31,116 25,483 1S si2 18,913 

ileal values (thousand>)0...,.. eens 5205 2,958 DAT 1,393 2,180 

Average price per pound(¢) .............. & 9.5 9.7 10.6 11.5 


(1)Includes palm kernel! oil until 1961 
Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 


Palm oil used in Canada is now of Malayan origin. In 1961 palm and palm kernel oil imports com- 
bined amounted to $5.2 million, but palm oil alone in 1962 and 1963 accounted for only $3.0 and $2.5 
million respectively. This value dropped to $1.4 million in 1964, and rose to $2.2 million in 1965. 
Increase in prices and high refining losses have affected its competitive position. 


Combined usage in margarine and shortening (refined basis): 


1963 19.1 million lbs. 
1964, 35.5, 2? 34 
1965. 15.8. * sd 


Figures on other industrial applications are not available. 


Malayan palm oil production increased by more than 20 per cent in 1965 to 164,000 tons. Nigerian 
production also increased in 1965, while world supply as a whole remained at the level of the previous 
year. 
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TABLE 30 


Canadian Imports of Palm Kernel Oil 
(thousand pounds) 


Country of Origin 1961(1) 1962 1963 1964 1965 
Rice ts bit GU ets (at te) 5 i ns nn ort - 4,979 7,972 6,097 8,466 
Neth@rlands 2. . O64. .<505.PeGem sacs BAL - 65 78 409 IA 

NG eel peat ee By We a eee a NE 8 oo Sg oe Bos - - - 821 ~ 
UnitOa-Statesiant Pra... 50 BGs... RASS - - 30 - 121 

BOL ARON Hapethee oP OSs «pe as Rh os oss See - 6 - - - 
Cones pieopoldvilfe. .... PPGS..... 50%. _ - - _ 1,068 
POCO ener errr ary Ses anetree searenpeenins - 5,050 8,080 Egoer 9,877 
Total value (thousand $) ............. - 587- 1,092 1,053 1,656 
Average price, ¢/Ib.. 2. PUPS... RPA — ‘le A 13.5 14.4 16.8 


(1)Included with Palm Oil until 1961 
Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 


The average price for palm kernel oil has risen steadily for the past 4 years from 11.7¢ in 1962 
to 16.8¢ per pound in 1965. The bulk of Canada’s palm kernel oil is imported from the United Kingdom, 
which, in turn, crushes mainly Nigerian and to a lesser extent palm kernels from Sierra Leone. Nigeria, 
like other African nations, is developing a domestic crushing industry, which may be reflected in the 
increase of direct imports from Nigeria in the future. The total value of palm kernel oil used in Canada 
rose from nearly $600,000 to $1.1 million in 1964 and $1.7 million in 1965. 
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TABLE 31 


Canadian Imports of Peanut Oil 


(thousand pounds) 


Country of Origin 1961 1962 1963 pel964 1965 
UnitediKingdom We i) 2 Sy. bo con ee 6,654 6,118 2,524 135 5 
France a. Si ee oper eos es Wh ee, ol DO ee 5 Pa 56 Si 56 
Nigemate. meen Cats ost Oa. OE ee ee _ 10,818 11,874 Telit 5,205 
Hong Kone ss sae igen 2 NO ee 6h Oe ee WAT 1 es 136 128 129 
Unitemibtates . 2: cei d 14 tae eee 2. ee 550 302 2,644 2,056 3,852 
SOutimAitica sc aer sts Has nue a aie 2,034 1,423 1,347 - - 

Totals}... Seals 5 cee Se ee 9,371 18,803 18,580 9,647 9,247 
Total value (thou'sand’$).2......9.0L 1,456 | 2,629 2,403 1,213 1,421 
Average price per pound (¢) ............. 15:5 14.0 12.9 12.6 15.4 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 


Peanut oil imports have declined again in 1965 after a rise to between 18 and 19 million pounds 
in 1962 and 1963. The same applies to the total value which rose from $1.5 million in 1961 to $2.6 
million in 1962 but dropped to $1.2 million in 1964 and $1.4 million in 1965. 


Most of the peanut oil used in Canada comes from Nigeria and the United States. Both countries 
are expected to equal or even to exceed last year’s production. Total world production, too, may be 
somewhat above the previous year’s level in 1966, although rain has reduced crop estimates in Argen- 
tina, and India continues to restrict its peanut oil exports. Prices for peanut oil reached a low in 
April and proved most attractive in competition with other oils. If present trends continue, a moderate 
increase in Canadian consumption of peanut oil may be expected. 
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TABLE 32 


Canadian Imports of Vegetable Oils and Fats 
(thousand pounds) 


Ccuntry of Origin 19610) 1962(*) 1963 1964 1965 
Uimtec Wig Sam yatigies elu c< ABRs os ee 9533/7 6,069 6,308 224 164 
AUC ee. < - J 14 3 14 
Belgmim.= Luxemburg 0 fy nce ou wn dw es - 556 449 = = 
West Germany” 63 ef ielvnennn Shs oo Foe are 33 sy 2 616 2,209 3,286 
Netyertatids: . IP O8 <6) o PR ys chs 22 2,193 10,653 668 24 
SWeCe nee aa errr eet  carra nce ek: 1,600 86 342 41 2,808 
Republic of South Africa (so c0cn06 5.05508 O59 1,132 700 = = 
ORR A GUS tak arse er Use Us 3s ae a 14 on 13 16 14 
chlnotae &. Certs. O96. 0¥ | ger, ood. Ae, - 1 _ - _ 
JEIONTON. cule raedleallnGh, teleost RAM 5 - sickle thee fuerte: 4 6 8 6 7 
RON leas ced se eA ied Wee ret - 102 — _ — 
WinitedeStates tain wearin lies. Saw nn. ieee Sea Sevlblal 7,956 2,074 1,154 
PRCIMGMER te 6s, 2s eee ete ee i hee - - 11 16 15 
EE ee On ee Ak ee Ae eS, Oe - = 1,358 - 1 
cane, SCE. Sen tek ad ene 17,278 15,852 28,429 5,256 7,488 
Totalevalues(thousantd $)h< . .go.6 6 ce we es DROW 2,945 3,954 755 1,064 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 


(1) Until 1963 this class #1620 was listed as Vegetable Oils, Crude and Refined, and included mainly salad 
oils,’ corn oil, cocoa butter substitutes, and also any sunflower oil, rapeseed oil, safflower oil, etc. impor- 
ted into Canada. Imports in 1963 were valued at $3,954,000. In 1964 this class was changed to the present 
class #393—99, while at the same time two new classes were separated and established: 


#393—20 — corn oil 
#393—85 — Vegetable cooking fats and packaged salad oils. 


In 1964 imports in the new class #393—99 dropped to $755,000. However, the two new classes showed a 
total value of $3 million. Therefore, the combined imports of these commodities remained at the same level. 
The value in class #393—99 rose again to $1.1 million in 1965, accompanied by a 2.2 million pound rise. 
Germany and Sweden accounted for the increase, probably mainly made up of rapeseed oil. 
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TABLE 33 


Canadian Exports of Vegetable Oils and Fats(1) 


(thousand pounds) 


Destination 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
WinttedeKingdomtacr pester ret ons 104 100 442 - - 
HiranGergnc ates eoele erste once eee area 81 387 392 _ _ 
Nethetlands (a6 . acs wi ecnecapheye taste 622 — = -—., — 
Republic of South Africa ....... (2) - (2) 1 — 
Papa eto wae oe ae ee ae teen ne 156 OY 147 16 -_ 
Bahamas’... 6.0 Wiles 1c 0 = ote tenet. 2 - — - - 
J AMSLGe aN & gee. a sa uefa ae es 2 2 - (2) 39 
Leah Witittals vith x10 as oes ore 1 1 - 3 9 
CUBar ayee © 5 sce eye reeets as venes a ornyars 18 - - - S 
NethbiAints 5.6. Wtiaiesns afcokebe crate (2) - = = - 
WinitedsStatesua amet tian. eile vor: Sy 528 - 384 512 
Guatemel ane preteen eecnererstn — - 1 ~ _ 
INGCEVEAIEM Ac Hac auc Gens oOae - 2 21 - — 
SV 64 Grier tah egtnty en Sicha ge ot Se aleete & - ~ 5 - — 
CypEUsps detalii ejlelh Poke esl enemene at, - - - — = 1 
Australiamcisetecce sere vlc caret: - — - - WS 
British Guiananes csere cet creer. - ms 6 6 40 
Bermudagenss abhi sertae eevee _ 1 i 3 40 
Britishtllondurast. fa nti te - - - _ 2 
Bardadosiz. Seekers inctirenteeerens - - 6 36 34 
Trinidadpaics preity s/s niet ahs eames - - Z 4 13 
German Vareeiso nici eriarsee ec _ - 36 9 - 
Golomblamericct onic at 1,543) wee h, mel i= 
Motalimne Reese). RE, DATES 1,360 2,642 2,283 458 677 
Total Value (thousand $)..... 172 355 165 79 130 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 
(1) This export class #39—399 includes sunflower oil, salad and cooking oil and certain specialty fats like pan 
greases. 


(2) Less than one thousand pounds 
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FLAXSEED, LINSEED OIL, LINSEED MEAL 


Flaxseed: 1966 Canadian Crop Prospects 


Prospective flaxseed acreage at 2.1 miilion acres this year is 5 per cent below that of 1965, but 10 
per cent larger than the 1960-1964 average of 1.9 million acres. Nearly all of the crop is grown in the 
Prairie Provinces. DBS forecasts the following distribution: 


reberit coo ge, toe 8 ee coed) 
OB DOE wets ape AEA tons 26,300 28,000 
Ontario. oc ee. 21,000 24,000 
Mantowa,.... earls «: 1,050,000 1,160,000 
Saskatchewan ....... 600,000 610,000 
PEDSIt a 8 5 or. ete ete = 430,000 414,000 
Beat ica sh aenbiney yet 3,000 3,000 


ORO arene 2,130,300 2,239,000 


Last year’s carryover rose by 9 per cent to 7.1 million bushels. A record crop of close to 28 million 
bushels (12.5 bushels per acre) contributed to the gradual decline in prices. There is no sign of an 
increasing market in Canada, and present export trends indicate an even larger carryover than last year. 
Another near-record crop can be expected in 1966. By March 23, 1966, 16.5 million bushels of the 
1965 crop had been marketed by farmers. Overseas export clearances amounted to 11.8 million bushels 
compared with 9.0 million bushels a year ago. Total visible supply of Canadian flaxseed at the same 
date was reported at 9.4 million bushels compared with 8.9 million bushels a year ago. Adding the 
flaxseed: estimated to be on farms, the total available supply was approximately 20 million bushels 
at the end of March 1966. 


International Flaxseed Outlook 


Planting intentions in the United States are estimated at 2.85 million acres, and the U.S.D.A. predicts 
a drop in yield of more than 10 per cent from last year’s crop of 35.2 million bushels to 31.4 million 
bushels. 


According to the Trade Commissioner Service, Department of Trade and Commerce, untimely rains 
have reduced the Argentine crop expectations to 23.2 million bushels, 27.6 per cent less than last 
year. The first crop forecast had indicated a crop of 27.6 million bushels. 


At the end of February 1966 flaxseed was quoted at Buenos Aires at $2.15 per bushel. The Ar- 
gentine government has fixed the support price for oil at 25.50 pesos per kilo (15¢), the same as during 
the past two seasons. This is designed to make the sale of oil easier for the crushers. In March 1966 
Argentine linseed oil was sold c.i.f. European ports about $16 per ton below the 1965 average. 


Argentine linseed expeller meal was being sold in January for as high as 17,500 pesos per metric 
ton ($2.54 per bushel) and exporters, in turn, were selling c.i.f. the European Continent at U.S. $120.00 
per metric ton ($3.28 per bushel). 


Canada, the United States and Argentina accounted for more than 60 per cent of the total world 
flaxseed production, and for the bulk of world exports. Since new Argentine and United States supplies 
will be substantially reduced in 1966, it appears likely that world market demand will draw relatively 
more on Canadian stocks in the future. 
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Table 34 indicates that domestic crushing volume for the period August—January 1965/66 is 
slightly below last year’s level. Meal exports have been maintained, while oil exports, especially to 
Britain, have declined substantially in the second half of 1965. Exports of seed are running well 
ahead of last year’s shipments, but not sufficiently to prevent a sizable increase in carryover. 


As shown in Table 36, the Federal Republic of Germany and the Netherlands account for the 
current increase in flaxseed exports. 


Table 38 has been calculated as an aid to establish a total Canadian oil and meal supply and 
disposition pattern on a calendar year basis. 


Linseed oil exports in 1965 increased to $2.6 million. Domestic consumption, however, dropped 
by 30 per cent in 1965 to is lowest level in five years. Flaxseed meal exports in 1965 were valued 
at $1.9 million, showing a substantial increase over previous years. 


TABLE 34 


Canadian Flaxseed: Supplies, Distribution and Prices, 1958-1966 
(Crop Year Aug. 1 — July 31) 
(Thousand Bushels) 


Average Aug—Jan Aug—Jan 
1958—62 1962—63 1963—64 1964—65 1964-65 1965—66 
Stocks amAugule Gas auacetarnks 5,969 5,269 3,988 6,55 Speiell 7,141 
Broducti ons the: te otek bees: 18,525 16,042 PAING DO SiS WO), S31'8 27,954 
[mPOrish WH AS kk inane ea 45 1 65 6 — — 
ROL AIMS UD Pl Vareme yee rem rea ee 24,539 Diese 25,169 26,870 26,864 35,095 
Exportsicn cuca rinheapiess sane es 12,985 12,566 13,638 14,346 7,650 9,580 
Stoclsiat: fuly Sle cuwew cnweminye 5,637 3,988 6,551 7,141 = = 
Domestic Disappearance ...... 5,917 4,758 4,980 5,383 = a 
Domestics @nishing seo ee - 25529 2,750 2,901 1,621 1,582 
Linseed Oil (Thousand Pounds) 
Domestic Production ......... - 49,105 53, ls Cie sna 30,634 
ExpOtteut ante fh de enki 85 — 8,283 11,754 26,445 10,718(1) 6,791(1) 
Linseed Meal 
(Tons) 

Domestic Production ......... — 43,140 ANE US 50,882 28,627 26,765 
PRpPOTtS ey LO LMA NS NA BM, OBE = 13,385 11,400 93. 25iay al LATS) onl o) 


(Dollars per Bushel) 


Average Farm Price 


Gat etadesy 3 12> 199, 09. 2.96 3.06 2.91 2.94 y ~ 


(1) August — December only 
Based on DBS data 
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Quality of Western Canadian Flaxseed, 1965 Crop 
TABLE 35 


Average Quality Data for Grades of Flax for Western Canada 


Grade Oil Content(1) Iodine Value Protein Content (2) 

Number 
Mean Range Mean Range Mean Range of 

% % Wijs’ Units % To Samples 
INGA E CE Wao Siete setae ene 42.7 88.5—46.5) 187 174-200 42.0 33.9—50.2 304 
NOMI RO EW coc shcs yor casero 43.1 39.5—45.4 190 TS1=202 54 4.7 33.5—48.4 89 
INOUE Wien cicasusnemieuege gontuese 42.0 BOLO=AS le 191 184-200 41.1 35.4—47,.2 18 
AllGrades =p...) Rae eo : 42.8 36.5—46.3 + 188 1742202" 41-9 33.5—50.2 411 


(1) Moisture-free basis 
(2) Oil-free Meal. Moisture-free basis. 
Source: Crop Bulletin No. 96, Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Western Canada’s flax crop was in 1965 of better than average overall quality. Average values, with 1964 


figures in brackets were as follows: 


oil content 42.8% (41.6%) 
iodine value 188 (186) 
protein content 41.9% (42.1%) 


Oil content of ten previous flax crops averaged 41.6 per cent. More than 50 per cent of the crop came from 
Manitoba, and its average oil content of 43.2 per cent was almost 1 per cent higher than in flax from 


Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
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TABLE 36 
Exports of Canadian Flaxseed(1) 1963-64, 1964-65, 1965-66 
(Thousand Bushels) 


August — July August — January 
Destination 1963—64 1964-65 1964-65 1965-66 
Western Europe 
EEC > 
Belgnim & Luxemburgy.... 2.22... fotacker «+ 334 462 102 124 
Franeé;aaged. Sie S bee See. eee aes oe 681 346 176 245(2) 
Germanys beds Republic) 4 aasaat eee 864 903 269 iL ey 
Ttaly: dws tien. clans wie eke a eee — 38 19 220 
Netherlands) c.c5 auf crae cele ea Re OR 1,476 2,039 985 1,897(2) 
S bs Otalll se) ase blsea eran fesse Atk a een era BI355 3,790 19552 BHIS2 
Other Western Europe 
Britaine t.. cities. aacdeeeeesedors, ers enth nr aeea 4,545 4,776 2,917 2,862 
Beanlandises oc siccieccamces.a: sspalene 25 op ea eens eae Wie, = — — 
Gre ECey ey ino ete ets ae eed rede eR 93 - _ 4 
Tre lands rors cence ie ee eee CIRO eee nen ks - 24 24 147 
INGOT WaViier cece cii ce Mcie HRT rer Ro hora cone meeps ras 248 259 124 220 
Portuigallle iaisrssstie 2 cess seare vests sty orto eee eh 215 190 107 = 
STS tid beta. tn Shae AMR aig Diora Dy aan o fs Scie 490 454 246 172 
Subshotalun ¢.cs se nan ea oe eee a 5,768 5,703 2,418 3,404 
LO Ws) Gr glenn cpm le tor Aree cet Nah ca O23 9,493 4,970 7,186 
Eastern Curope’) 2 veer) ora) sees 561 651 241 256 
Asia 
[sre line Sie Bales es ens ee cee riod 124 128 41 WHE 
FAO Ai coterie cs oss Sere oaeus a oh ee pe ee 3,830 4,051 2,399 2,003 
Kore al weno ms eee ee ene eens - 24 _ 286 
Sts otal: x tenner iro nietd mean Menor ae 3,954 4,203 2,440 DENSS 
TOMALES ZOE, CLOUINAD RMS oo ao coo es 13,638 14,346 7,650 9,580 


(1) Overseas clearances as reported by the Statistics Branch, Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada subject 
to revision, 


(2) Customs exports 
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Crop Year 


AUSUStem 24.5 14. renee 


September. . 6... QAR 24.0 6s 
OCCODEr aaa os, aes oes see et 


sPANW AVA cre CePRy clcics aw vk 
RVC TUALY weep enh attra coe to 
NaC OR td orc Boce cs coy tbseslaens 


Source: DBS No, 22-001 


Flaxseed Oil 


Sioclwsem)atiele(l) ergs cane 
Domestic production....... 
SUp plyaeieta nearer orca oc 
FOXPOMS Hin toe tons ores 
Stocks IDecar3d Ievagieiseeew 
Domestic Disappearance ... 


Flaxseed Meal 


SCOCKS man Wino. teeoe es 
Domestic production....... 
Supp! yaa mers etait shes 
ESXPOLUSP use arse seers 
Stocks) Decws Ll) 3.4 


TABLE 37 


Canadian Flaxseed Prices(!) 
(cents and eighths per bushel) 


1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965—66_ 
Ci RE ie Stones 368 319/3 3331/1 307/2 
9S eee. 359/6 821/11 324/4 314/1 
ph A Fide t 8 RNAS 338 318/3 318/4 306/3 
LS RRR aren Gok 324/1 316 315/72 293/3 
Dee aH Nake eae, 320/7 316/1 314/1 292/5 
NR ok ee BLAS 322/4 315 299 
Chee. Sry me 8 Se Fn 327/4 322/4 5623/1 303/3 
sy et Wo) kre eee 331/4 323/2 324/7 
aR eee oe. SSN) 316/2 321/6 
ee ett, eee 334/1 314 324/5 
Ree Chi nem ce Ens 329 3 18/2 319/2 
he tees oie EK Sih 328 312/3 
Li SS eo rtis 355 319/6 320/3 
(1)Winnipeg Grain Exchange No. 1 C.W. Flaxseed, basis Fort William-Port Arthur. 
TABLE 38 
Canada: Supply and Disposition of Flaxseed Oil and Meal 
(Calendar Year) 
1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
(Thousand Pounds) 
Sal 10,822 10,174 9,754 8,685 7,624 
sae 57,136 45,377 46,733 58,935 54,858 
mee 67,958 553551 56,487 67,620 62,482 
ih Oe 19,800 4,445 8,039 18,996 22,518 
ae 10,174 9,754 8,685 7,624 115552 
a 37,984 41,352 39,763 41,000 28,412 
(Tons) 
a 4,679 3,499 1,276 432 52135 
aA 50,593 40,670 41,343 53,556 48,754 
he SOI 44,169 42,619 53,988 53,889 
Mae 16,047 12,742 12,376 15,146 D320 
ees 3,499 L276 432 alls 1,672 
ae 36,726 30,151 39,811 33,707 28,962 


Domestic Disappearance ... 


Source: Based on DBS data, Crop Section 


(1) Stocks held ty crushing plants 
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Destination 


SVS cial cine os COI GEID ANC Broscic 


Peru 


NETVENVCE NE Sie 5 a0 orca clic Ono Gao C 
Léews Winds listan at ponent 


Ecuadote ot. bee aaron mia 


Hondtrase 


Colombianthuaseacianiced setoacts 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada, 


« © (6 6. 6) ©¢ (0) 4,0.0) 0.6 5) (9, 6 8 eo 6 4 8 0 


26 0 © 66 4 6 0 0 ie 0 C6 ie 6 0 8: 


Total Value (thousand $).... 


TABLE 39 


Canadian Exports of Linseed Oil: 


(thousand pounds) 


1961 1962 1963 1964 
19,487 4,364 7,966 17,998 
- 12 _ 9 
- - - 10 
- 4 2 6 
21 12 50 66 
Z 2 2 
1 - - 1 
27 16 14 13 
79 = - 1 
1 1 ~ 
114 - - 881 
3 1 3 
9 24 - 1 
as 1 3 as 
36 AT galt i 
19,800 4,445 8,039 18,996 
2,643 588 953 2,208 
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TABLE 40 
Canadian Exports of Linseed Oil Cake and Meal 


(calendar year) 


(tons) 

Destination _ ee oy I a ie Sa ee Ss: SE 21 re 
Usiteaingdomern.. . err ress 6 CET oe 11,449 9,996 10,394 12,145 21273 
BotPeE SM AUTON se 28) e 74.0 ste disiang es exter ees Si5)il 264 124 192 114 
Beet RIOS etary ee Nat aie tise oe ¢ Sela So 37 30 79 38 12 
ee wseW iO OS mehr oaks tie nah est eet 126 114 96 17, 114 
RMU Rae eta ey cic cass Me A aey Ghia tres 909 827 977 860 go's) 
Reike DEGREES Cre ionic, WRAL on BS bow ofa, ie wane 3,174 1,505 601 743 1,002 
LAE ei RPC I a a MR eae on atte - - - 1,046 - 
Vesezuela..... apacess.4s Gs Fe sss CRE. - ~ 105 _ - 
Cubagy 5), FRgee fs OUP tere gman - 5 _ - - 

HELE Dory Eke cere. Meer ieee eee eee er 16,046 12,741 12,376 15,141 23,255 
Total value (thousand $)....¢.. J... os 1,059 1,016 tl? 1,260 1,897 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 


Very small quantities of linseed meal have, in previous years, been exported to the Netherlands An- 
tilles, British Honduras and Bermuda. In 1965 improved sales of linseed meal to the United Kingdom, 
traditionally Canada’s major customer, were primarily responsible for a 53 per cent increase in export 
volume. The value of exports, which had ranged for years slightly above $1 million, rose from $1.26 
million in 1964 to $1.90 million in 1965. 
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CANADIAN IMPORTS OF INEDIBLE VEGETABLE OILS 
TABLE 41 


Canadian Imports of Castor Oil 
(thousand pounds) 


Country of Origin 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
United Kingdosis.- vines) oon 370 28 15 2 7 
Drie sos i OR a bce d ORR occas 9 oe OSs tow 29 22 1! as 11 
Brain. 2. cee 8 22 aaa 62 oe eee 4,239 3,039 Sio7 5,193 4,830 
United Statéspuse. 6 ac POR. <3. oe oe ee 90 425 164 222 161 
Niiaatands persw i) lenaain sche eae 331 e - i 1,769 
Tapas ic a ae ok a ng een _ 33 ~ = = 
Real! 25 Se ea mee see RRM nn eee 5,058 3,845 5,948 5,438 6,778 
Totalavalue (thousand)! 3. 50e. 08s 711 523 695 618 801 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 


TABLE 42 


Canadian Imports of Oiticica Oil 
(thoudand pounds) 


Country of Origin 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
Brazile Meee cians teachin sks estendacinuee ear nea 221 559 448 214 204 
United States. uaninars 45 comer smente yah 230 132 _ 32 - 
SWS =U ys oe RUA, ire lee ae in am Anh ARS aS hier 458 691 448 246 204 
Total value (thousand $),............. 67 122 128 50 49 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 


The consumption of oiticica oil has dwindled rapidly since 1962, Brazil remaining the principal 
supplier. Us 
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TABLE 43 


Canadian Imports of Tung Oil(1) 
(thousand pounds) 


Country of Origin 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 

Winited Kame domi.s.0 ten tee tence noe dl btn tenet arava — _ = 11 = 
HIONCRIWON Sener. cietamracaie sine santo Gi neres 89 87 208 TO 948 
RCE Ge MMe ere Le eke apraot ca eneor es se 195 2,116 1,318 SOT, 934 
Rakag i ayehettee. <.. <link oi «stad. cic age 581 = 84 208 62 
RibnatedEStatesrs ics chee tic. cst We see 1,039 416 598 DEY 198 

Netherlands: g..0 2 -g9 a oo oQet eee deeias - - 9 — - 
4X0) 621 eo eee ere eee re ee 2,903 2,619. BOING 2,860 2,142 
Hotalayvatue (thousand: >) s,s anere mee 757 1,039 900 744 547 


(1)Reported as Chinawood Oil until 1963, and as Chinawood/Tung Oil since 1964. 
Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 


The value of total imports has ranged from $550,000 to slightly over $1.0 million. The total vo- 
lume of imports is fairly steady, but since 1964 a substantial portion has come from Hong Kong and 
challenged Argentina as the primary supplier of the Canadian market. China is the leading producer of 
tung oil, and Argentine production has dropped considerably since 1964. 
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CANADIAN MARINE OIL AND MEAL SITUATION 
TABLE 44 


Canadian Production of Marine Oils by Types and Areas 


(Thousand Pounds) 


1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
Atlantic Coast 
Groundfish 
Bodyand iOtlals ¢ cee. eviccs mete mites Meee (1) 890 1,366 1,437 1,970 
IL it a RO MCN RE eR Fe (1) 6,506 7,360 5,810 4,560 
Herring: .. O85. 6. ois MSP os owe ones cee (1) 1,545 1,400 4,730 7,140 
ier isiy Livers: <i. west. wih ee eos sae (1) = - (2) (2) 
BAN 2) oS aha al ces LA cana te at ~ 1,740 1,534 t,270 DA o0 
CORO Rhy eta anak cis eee Maa Wicoh Saeallcx as or de (1) 5G 94 605 1,015 
Atlantic™Rotalint. scrapes secre clgege cay lo ie ohne 105590" 105728 11,754 13,852 17,035 


Pacific Coast 
Beer tree iy ey Ld Aa tee Gus, a SP OE 42,600 40,750 52,800 44,500 41,750 
National otal: ic sate so eb eae 53,190 51,478 64,554 58,352 58,785 


Source: Based on DBS No. 24-002 
(1) DBS changed the classification in 1962. Therefore, following production figures for Atlantic Coast oils 


are approximations of the volume produced for each class: 


Cod (vitamin and industrial): 5,160,000 lbs. 
Herring 3 89,000 lbs. 
Others : 5,040,000 lbs. 


Revised figures published by DBS in No. 24—201 reduced the Atlantic Coast oil production to 7,856,000 lbs., 


indicating the difficulty in assessing the production of a multitude of small plants. 


(2) Confidential, included with ‘‘Other’’. 
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TABLE 45 


British Columbia Herring Production Report 


Cumulative totals for the fishing season, which ends each year during the month of March. 


Final Final Final Final Final 
10/3/62 10/3/63 28/3/64 27/3/65 26/3/66 
Bera ctCh ROS ic a oaks 6s stadt oukhts S ceuks « 224,161 265,647 262,045 240,580 180,365 
Production 
ES Aitle MLOMS peyern, chores vie eM cachis oles uss er oisale Soper, Gara 575 886 1,128 893 848 
MISES OMS pe eerer ve chouelcrete ote alc acoraveetete Mare Maia cians 39,535 48,035 46,778 43,062 32,163 
OTIS COCO UBS a) rscicrtec states ie siete wie MCs osaverd 43,250 44,100 45,100 50,300 35,600 
Average Yields . 
OMNUG eal! voters ctest ox troy cave eievei alel vata iar ose che cueHORe «ones ley, ei LW7e9 18.0 WA) 
Toe COAL e vedsra Sr eoetoiscllcneas0d Spe RPSROM NCR s Er AES Ret Oe ee 9.7 8.7 10.5 9.9 


Source: Department of Fisheries, Vancouver Office. 
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Theresults show that duringthe season 1965-66, the total catch declined by about 25 per cent compared 


with the previous season. The herring schools did not appear at the normal time at the usual fishing 
areas. However, in one area the catch increased from 22,000 tons to nearly 58,000 tons, indicating 


the difficulty in finding the reasons for fluctuations in the catch. 


Meal and oil yields continue to be fairly uniform. Since all manufacturers record their production in 


U.S. gallons, but have to report to the Department of Fisheries in Imperial gallons, errors in oil yields 


may arise when converting these values. 


TABLE 46 


Canadian Supply and Disposition of Fish Meal 


(short tons) 


1961 
Production: Gam: descl emg ed age So eee 78,632 
TMD OEt Shee ses eee se Meme acess GER 6,418 
SOOT USN oe CeO Gn CREGRETE Oe Bit Gneney ot RRncECIne roo Cc 39,975 
Apparent Domestic Disappearance ........ gan ct 44,075 


Source: Based on DBS data. 
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1962 1963 1964 1965 
78,245 85,467 76,565 96,636 
151 2,982 4,890 71 
47,319 4 {55,03 62,488 58,944 
34,017 > 32,896 18,967 37,763 


TABLE 47 


Canadian Supply and Disposition of Marine Oils 
(thousand pounds) 


Source: Based on DBS No. 65-004 
(1)Fish Liver and Visceral Oil not listed any more in 1965S, 
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1961 1962 1963 | 1964 1965 
Prodictiion\.... . Jea¥¥ss <.-:: dg a... eee ee 53,190 51,478 64,554 58,352 58,785 
Imports]. |): PER. RAM ORS eee ee. : Re 33,443 43,904 35,852 1,085 8,172 
FSO TG 8, Race AL cal Naiet oh Ateretta | feeb ote enaeae yh ane 8,628 Tyo A226 34,692 19,693 
Apparent Domestic Disappearance.............. 78,005 87 ,669 83,180 24,745 47,254 
Source: Based on DBS data. 
TABLE 48 
Canadian Imports of Marine Oils by Types 
(thousand pounds) 
1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
HiShwls iver: Gu, Visceral, Oillen ery yor eee ten icre eee - = _ 105 261 
Rishtae Narinevaninia ty: @Oalomen fe tei me ee, 31,387 42,124 24,165 980(1) 7,911 
WitalerGrSoermace tin tn, oy es ttscatenr ret ae meters ns 1,139 887 648 = = 
Codalkeiver,Omlryse ts opens Ci on eee tee 917 893 1,039 = snadel 
hotaliees.nwet. Pears tceleogeh..s. asad 33,443 43,904 353052). 1085: 8,172 
Rotalavalues(thouSandip) ms. ween ee eet 2,274 DAY TOY 168 862 
_ Source: DBS No, 65--007 
(1)Includes Whale Oil, previously included in class 2297; change in classification. 
TABLE 49 
Canadian Exports of Marine Oils by Types 
(7000 lbs.) 
1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
Hesssitres Oil cdc choy cc: cao Bite ac emopne tae Suita: 959 88 947 23,291 7,578 
Codi liver Onl Sunt ROtMieCd: 0. sewers <u eeo oe 7,004 5,885 10,047 6,965 sy) ti 
Fish.and Matine Animal, Gil, N.E.S.. ............. 524 146 1,302 aes a Ls 2,477 
Wir eed Oa ant rit ie dah eae serpy ire Bets gol ear eR aE: ete 129 1,260 4,918 3,161 4,526 
Pistliverna., Visceral Oils)... 454s. eee eee 12 34 12 162 (1) 
GGA. 4 ele Sheree es ersesW: sta Emre E Se AS 8,628 G1NS 17,226 34,692 19,693 
Rotalivalives (howsand?$))...cusecssve errors ick 593 504 1,067 2,993 1,929 


TABLE 50 


Use of Marine Oils in Margarine and Shortening 


Total Marine Oils 


Used in Per Cent of Used in Per Cent of in Margarine 

Margarine Total Fats in Shortening Total Fats in and Shortening 
Year (million lbs.) Margarine (million lbs.) Shortening (million lbs.) 
LIGOEES Eo. 12 9.1 8 4.5 20 
VOGLER. bs, ccuon 32 IRS) Wz 10.2 49 
OO 2 rcr siege oats 48 322 22 Wiles 70 
OG Se cre nisge take ole 65 46.6 23 12.4 88 
L964 MEE. ss 0 30 PANAY 13 7.0 43 
LOOSE eke says 30 201 iS Teall 45 

TABLE 51 


Canadian Production of Fish Meals by Type and Area 
(Short Tons) 


1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 

Atlantic Coast 

coe SU ci TS pe ata ed? eine tae aout (1) 33,5392) 90 28,37 1a o25, 342) 40.794 

AR CR eek er eee eee Le (1) 4,375 4,667 6.247... 12.783 

Other... ......... eRobiol.ag eenp190)9. eds gron (1) ss 611 636 930 

nA POM Bho a1 Moe TAN ae ea None ye 33,5992) 37,767 33,649 32,525 56,507 
Pacific Coast 

Heringte Qeb. peed. oraduetion, recied a High 39,794 40,478 51,818 44,040 40,129 

National Total: 78,632 78,245 85,467 76,565 96,636 


Source: Based on DBS No. 24-002 
(1) No breakdown available. 
(2) Originally reported at 38,838 tons but later revised by DBS (DBS No. 24-201 for 1962) 


TABLE 52 


Canadian Imports of Fish Meal 
(short tons) 


1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
Country of Origin 
Sree ert ne eae aire fe etek ints doa sicsaesllaatat ainmad 5, o21 = 2,666 = = 
United Statesot America «. t,4-...-.-6 andor 897 15 66 90 7k 
IRE Des OCMONTICA perrate.. Mint Me ecient tee: oan oes — _ 250 4,800 — 
OCA Mea Mon ke eet We cnr Sr sere ce 6,418 151 2,982 4,890 71 
Total value (thousand $) ................. 596 19 327 552 10 


Source: DBS No. 65-007 
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TABLE 53 


Canadian Exports of Fish Meal and Condensed Solubles 
(Short Tons) 


1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
Herring Meal and Pilchard Meal................ 32,111 36,680 45,149 50,497 40,112 
BishaMealqN ES a ase e cc alent, Seer 7,864 10,699 10,404 11,991 18,832 
Fish Condensed Homogenized Solubles ......... 1,296 1,658 223i] 1,871 1,838 
Total (Meal Only). | a NY RoE ray ety St te 39,975 47,379 55,553 62,488 58,944 
Total value (Meal Only) (thousand $)........ 4,519 6,509 7,677 8,851 9,336 


Source: Based on DBS No. 65-004 


Review of Canadian Fish Oil and Meal Situation 


Herring Landings 


Herring landings on the Atlantic coast rose in 1965 to 202,000 tons from 156,000 tons in 1964, 
and in value from $3.2 million to $4.3 million. Cod maintained its first place at about the same level 
as before with 285,000 tons. 


This increase in herring landings was distributed among the Provinces as follows: 


1964 1965 
(thousand tons) 

Newfoundland iapeasenseiieiees casa 9.3 13.8 
Nova: Scotial.... 285.82... . BES. 8% 49.3 #126 
Newebrunswickieearr. crises see Tee! 91.4 
DABS wis seciaretocate tare ec teneceielies Grate 1.8 Mess 
OUGDEGH. Arte meets tetetetsts eerere stereos 2055 UBS) 
OCA eta ss cramer testator eee ome T5655: 202.0 


The most significant growth took place in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. In New Brunswick 
much of the herring is of the small sardine variety and is canned for human consumption. The increase 
in Atlantic herring meal production from 6,247 tons to 12,783 tons, resulted primarily from the expanding 
herring reduction industry rather than from the increase in production of herring bloaters, canned sar- 
dines, etc. 


In British Columbia herring landings dropped in 1965 to 221,800 tons from 252,600 in 1964. Herring 
meal production dropped from 44,040 tons to 40,129 tons during the same period, representing yields 
of 17.5 per cent and 18.1 per cent respectively. These results, based on the Monthly Review of Canadi- 
an Fisheries Statistics, DBS #24-002, cover the calendar year and should not be confused with the 
seasonal report of Table 45 for British Columbia, which is based on Department of Fisheries data. 
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Herring oil production reached a record high on the Atlantic coast with an increase from 4.7 mil- 
lion lbs. in 1964 to 7.1 million lbs. in 1965. Further increases must be expected for 1966. In British 
Columbia herring oil production fell during the same period from 44.5 to 41.8 million lbs. 


Fish Oil Situation 


Next to herring oil production, ground fish oils, i.e. industrial grade body and liver oils, usually 
derived from offal, represent the most important group of oils, Table 44. Whale oil is not reported 
under: production, since too few plants are involved, but its export volume is given as 4.5 million 
lbs. in 1965 compared with 3.2 million lbs. in 1964. Italy and the Netherlands purchased most of this 
oil in 1965. 


Seal oil production increased in 1965 to 2.4 million lbs. from 1.3 million lbs. in 1964. 


Oil imports rose to a modest level of 8.2 million lbs., largely as a result of Icelandic herring 
oil (5.5 million lbs.) and of United States menhaden oil (1.4 million lbs.) entering the country. 


Total exports dropped in 1965 to 19.7 million lbs. from 34.7 million lbs. in 1964, mainly because 
of the decline in herring oil exports from 23.3 to 7.6 million lbs. Since total consumption of marine 
oils in margarine and shortening climbed during this period from 43 to 45 million lbs., it must be as- 
sumed that the calculated apparent domestic disappearance in 1964, Table 47, of 24.7 million lbs., 
differs more than usually from actual consumption, because of the absence of inventory figures. These 
stocks were probably largely in the tanks of edible oil refiners. 


Fish Meal Situation 


Total fish meal production reached a high of 96,636 tons in 1965, largely because of an increase 
in Atlantic groundfish meal (whitefish meal) output from 25,300 tons to 42,800 tons. Total fish meal 
production (56,500 tons) on the Atlantic coast exceeded West coast production (40,100 tons) for the 
first time by a substantial margin. 


Herring meal exports dropped from 50,000 tons to 40,000 tons, and all but 2,100 to 2,500 tons 
tvere purchased by the United States. 


Fish meal exports, and these are largely composed of whitefish meal, rose from 14,000 tons in 
1964 to 18,800 tons in 1965, and 70-80 per cent were sold to the United Kingdom, with the bulk of the 
remainder going to the United States. 


Canadian Atlantic Herring Fishery Conference 


On May 5 — 7, 1966, The Federal — Provincial Atlantic Fisheries Committee sponsored the 
Canadian Atlantic Herring Fishery Conference in Fredericton, N.B. It was the declared objective of 
this conference to assess the potential of the Atlantic herring fishery and encourage the orderly 
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development of this sector of the fishing industry. More than 300 people from across Canada, the 
United States and Europe attended the presentation of over 20 papers. 


Development of new herring reduction industry on Atlantic coast 


Dr. B. Weinberg of the Department of Industry, Ottawa, reviewed the development of the reduction 
industry in Canada. Discussing the development of a new industry on the Atlantic coast, he stressed 


the need to place priority on the production of high quality oil and meal, so as to be able to meet 
future requirements of the refiners and feed manufacturers. 


On the Pacific coast the herring reduction industry is composed of 10 plants of a total daily raw 
material capacity of approximately 7,000 tons. This area is fished to the limit, and little change in 
capacity can be expected. On the other hand, the reduction industry on the Atlantic coast is made up 
of more than 50 plants. Until about two years ago nearly all were small and designed for offal disposal. 
The bulk of all whitefish meal, made largely from cod and flatfish trimmings, is produced in these 
plants. The recognition of the existence of unexploited herring stocks as well as more favorable market 
developments for meal and oil, have brought about an expansion of the reduction capacity on the Atlan- 


tic coast from approximately 3,000 tons of raw material per day two years ago, to an estimated 5,435 
tons in 1966. 


The construction of large reduction plants, similar to those on the West coast, as well as the 
expansion of the offal meal plants, account for this development. Other plants are under construction 


or inthe planning stage. A further expansion, based largely on whole herring, and amounting to between 
3,000 and 4,000 tons daily capacity, were anticipated by Dr. Weinberg for the next two years. 


Nutritive Value of Herring Meal 


Dr. H.L.A. Tarr, Director, Fisheries Research Laboratory, Department of Fisheries, Vancouver, 
reported about chick feeding tests, in which rations included fish meals subjected to various heat 
treatments, such as commercial flame drying. It was concluded that only excessive heating destroyed 
the nutritive value of herring meal protein, and that normal commercial drying procedures were not 
harmful, when vitamins of the ‘‘B complex’’ were added to the rations. 


Dr. Tarr pointed out that since the discovery of vitamin B,,, nutritionists have searched for another 
growth factor in the meal, but without success. Evidence so far does not support the existence of such 
a factor, but rather attributes growth to secondary effects. 


The general superiority of herring meal compared with meals prepared from sardine, anchovy and 
menhaden, is due to such factors as the greater stability of herring lipids, the prevention of overheat - 


ing and the absence of the ‘“‘curing’’ practice. 


Dr. Tarr stressed the metabolizable energy value of fish meal lipids, and that proper antioxidant 
treatment and the addition of the required vitamins, would preserve the metabolizable energy value of 
the meal and also make it more available. Antioxidant treatment has made bulk handling an easy matter, 
and the addition of BHT or ethoxyquin should be mandatory. Ethoxyquin, while being more expensive, 
is the more effective antioxidant and claimed to be more economical in its application. 


Fat Content of Herring 


Dr. D.R. Idler, Director, Fisheries Research Laboratory, Department of Fisheries, Halifax, when 
speaking on the subject of the fat content of herring, warned that generalizations can be made, provided 
it is appreciated that variations can be quite large from year to year and area to area. ° 
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Dr. Idler found that West coast herring from July through December had a uniform and high fat 
content (16 — 18 per cent) with the exception of November, when it dropped to 13 — 14 per cent. 
Spawning is earlier on the West Coast, and herring contained least fat (S per cent) in March, and by 
June the high point (24 per cent) was reached. Dr. Idler suggested that West coast herring contain 
more fat for a longer period of time than do those of the Atlantic area. However, month by month data 
for a whole year are available only for the Bay of Fundy area, and it is known that at least eleven 
different stocks of herring exist in the North-West Atlantic area. 

Dr. Idler’s comments on other fishing areas are summarized below: 


Southern Gulf Area: Majority of herring in this area spawn in May and June, and fat content is low 
and variable. Fat content varied from 7 — 15 per cent. 


Northwestern Gulf of St. Lawrence: Fish spawn in May and June and fat content at this time averaged 
8 per cent. By October the fat content increased to an average of 13 per cent. 


Outer Coast of Nova Scotia: May samples averaged 5 per cent, fat and from July to August averaged 
12 — 13 per cent. 


West Coast and South Coast of Newfoundland: February and March averages were 10 — 11 per cent. 


Bay of Fundy: Average fat content of small “‘sardine’’ herring was low, 2.4 — 8.2 per cent, except in 
fall of 1945 when it reached 11 — 14 per cent. 


In another location it was noted that herring was always very fat by comparison with other areas, 


the June fish averaging 13 per cent fat. September — October values of 14.8, 19.4 and 27.4 per cent 
were reported. 


Herring Resources and Expansion Potential 


Mr. S.N. Tibbo, of the Fisheries Research Station, Department of Fisheries, St. Andrews, N.B., 
reported on the abundance of the Atlantic herring population. He stressed that most knowledge of herr- 
ing catching is related to inshore fishing, where herring is seasonally abundant. Except for efforts by 
European nations, very little has been done to develop offshore fishing. Mr. Tibbo stated that present 
catches can be increased substantially. Even the landings of 1964 and 1965 remained below those of 
the mid 1940’s. Mr. Tibbo could not predict what the ultimate harvest might be, but he recommended 


that the best management practice at present would appear to be the encouragement of industry to fur- 
ther develop the harvesting of this resource. 


No definite forecasts were made by any of the scientists attending the Conference concerning 
the actual volumes of herring which can safely be harvested. Gross under-exploitation of present 
resources, especially in the waters surrounding Newfoundland and offshore at Nova Scotia, was the 
limit of most statements. 


Mr. L.S. McArthur, Director General, Economics Service, Department of Fisheries, Ottawa, made 
reference to forecasts of 1 billion pounds of herring to be caught by 1968, and that this estimate would 
rise to 2 billion pounds in 1975. The Federal-Provincial Atlantic Fisheries Committee in September of 
last year considered these estimates as rather conservative. ° 


Nova Scotia was most optimistic and expected an increase from 143 million lbs. in 1965 to 500 
million pounds in 1968, and 1 billion lbs. in 1975. Mr. Meagher, Deputy Minister of Fisheries in 
Nova Scotia, pointed to a substantial increase in the offshore herring fleet and stated that Nova Scotia 
will soon have a reduction capacity of 3,000 tons per day. 
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In Newfoundland the catch is expected to increase to 190 million lbs. in 1968 and 210 million 
Ibs. in 1975. 


New Brunswick forecasts 300 million lbs..in 1968 and 650 million lbs. in 1975. 


All these projected developments will depend on the availability of herring and the ability of the 
market to absorb the oil and meal. The Conference ended on a note of cautious optimism. 


For Further Information On Herring Conference, write to: 


Secretariat, 

Industrial Development Service, 
Department of Fisheries of Canada, 
Sir Charles Tupper Building, 
Ottawa 8, Canada. 


New Fish Meal Labelling Regulations 


The Plant Products Division of the Department of Agriculture has tor some time examined the possi- 
bility of abolishing the concept of ‘‘oily fish meal.’’ In March 1966 it has proposed to amend Subsec- 
tion (2a) of Section 23 respecting the labelling of single ingredient feeds shipped to a manufacturer. 
Item 12 of table 4 of the said regulations has been revoked and the following substituted therefore: 


Fish meal or any other product (except liver meal or oil) of fish or fish wastes: 
Minimum percentage crude protein. 
Minimum percentage crude fat. 
Maximum percentage crude fat. 
Maximum percentage crude fibre, if in excess of 2 per cent. 
Maximum percentage of salt (NaCl). 


It is expected that the range between minimum and maximum fat content will be quite narrow. 


The Plant Products Division has also revoked Sub-item 2 of Item 10 of Schedule C of said regulations 
and substituted the following: 


10 (2) Fish meal is the clean, dried, ground residue from undecomposed whole fish and/or 
fish cutting, and may contain an antioxidant approved by the Director. 


Also, Sub-item 4 of Item 10 of Schedule C has been revoked. Therefore there is no longer a definition 
for an oily fish meal. ‘These revisions are a response to objections raised by manufacturers of oily 


fish meal from herring. In the past, feed manufacturers often regarded a high oil content as a sign of 
lower quality. 


The demand for high metabolizable energy value, however, changed the situation and high fat content 


is often an asset. Fish meal is paid for solely on a protein basis,and many meal manufacturers feel 
that the value of the oil should be taken into consideration. 


Another change in the labelling regulations drops the requirement, that individual bags of a bulk 
load show the composition. The composition may in future be shown only on the invoice. 
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CANADIAN TRADE IN ANIMAL FATS 
TABLE 54 


Canadian Imports of Tallow(1) 
(thousand pounds) 


Country of Origin 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
Sh aE a ee ee See ey ee ee _ IGE 14 - _ 
BUCA ee) 8 Se: | ae ee - 662 = 7 = 
Newreealand wars weed ee kona — 11 - - — 
RIAL SURIE Settee. acuta webs vA saedts whine 2,687 4,169 5,234 8,673 8,007 
otal se. byidment ene the nmpdhtee. 6ace 2,687 4,953 5,247 8,680 8,007 
‘otal value @GGusand $):... ners... cic 261 475 518 799 915 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 
(1)Until 1963 this tallow was imported as class #2308, and changed to class #39-126 in 1964. 


The United States is the principal supplier of tallow, most of this presumably of an inedible grade. 
The average values were in 1963: 9.9¢, in 1964: 9.2¢ and in 1965: 11.4¢ per pound. 
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TABLE 55 


Canadian Exports of Inedible Tallow 


(thousand pounds) 


Destination 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965. 
UnsteduKinedomiwameae..0a. ates: 50,446 14,521 39,029 59,954 44,907 
Italy .. Ae Arr & ora aac 434 1,839 - 2,040 1520 
Netherland Sa vicevectteen tic cree _ 12,432 oS 654 13,500 
EP ANC stAnsgc cuir Rea YI ea 110 _ 1,756 1,926 = 
Crain Fic earns aeapeg foe eee a ee _ = 129i 1,164 2,679 
SouthermRhodestarss 2740s coe _ — - 473 _ 
Republic of South Africa........ 2,482 2S 2,745 Doi! Hh 18,252 
Malaysia ay Sere ons. lites. 2t tee ee te — — 200 100 - 
Veapaniy: canner ticker ie wien ames 10,692 18,303 22,946 23,754 25,456 
Koreasos Masons eeioe oust na eee - _ - 110 — 
BritishV Guiana cin acu. «cre teneetee _ - —- 126 457 
Colombian. cps. cot naa deena 1,095 1,616 610 250 100 
ECuadOtes ccc Meet tte ttiass oes 85 993 DO61 SSS 8,247 
Venezuela 6 oc cn. optedebosens sus 235 _ _ 221 _ 
BarbadGsse 2 waa hier ee 1,921 Si, 285 895 O75 
Leew. Wind. Is. 107 239 202 148 263 
Trinidad 3x) t8e.0er ee ee ot one. 1,099 380 670 886 3,607 
Cuba aidjdend.ne io aida muse 24,786 8387635 D2A052 SSS77 T4277 
El Salvador:..4. 55 .ckeene sheen - ~ 2,829 103 2,067 
United: States .25.58: ac aeeeee 1,194 1,676 179 598 354 
WiGenmanyiis eG aie cis ol eee — — — — DMG) 
Spaliy cone teen ae ak oe eee ~ - - — 998 
Switzerland@ijocncun eee eae _ = = = 638 
Thailand) cote thas See seek bee - _ 22 — ~ 
Rhodesia & Nyassaland ........ = - 1,347 _ _ 
i AMARA CA a tatcar aa oy orcas ao we togntoneis/ ocr 159 3562 1,568 - — 
Bel piumera ain oeet isicte cious ns tore — 599 _ — _ 
DompRepublicths. (ren sae tere ee ~ 100 401 —_ — 
Nicaraguainini mre ime tt teres ts - 50 - — - 
Portugal tawcsut seria cess eee - _ 662 — - 

a Rioyigey heel ie rman Ri Red 96,024 92,676 108,233 WS es 135,564 

Total Value (thousand $)...... 6,899 6,144 OB 10,760 ESD 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada, 
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TABLE 56 


Canadian Imports of Lard(1) 
(thousand pounds) 


Country of Origin 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
AIRC AE SLOUOSHOR oss s o5) os ve dale aw» ool Ds 25,130 24,784 LA 1S3 16,001 20,734 
WratedPKinedome :.. craic oe wanda SR» ale Vs _ ~_ — - 
TET ag, SS EO MSS ee ee 25,145 24,784 IANS s) 16,001 20,734 


23573 2,506 1,491 1,647 2,564 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 
(1)Until 1962 this class comprised ‘(Lard and Compounds Stearine’’, in 1963 this was changed to ‘‘Lard’’ only 
and listed as class 345 to be changed to #12-099 in 1964. The class consists now of edible lard only. 


The value of imports has ranged from $1.5 to $2.6 million, virtually all coming from the United 
States. Average prices over the past three years are as follows: 
1963 — 8.7¢ per pound 
1964 — 10.3¢ ” pS 
1965 — 12.4¢ ” ze 


TABLE 57 


Canadian Exports of Lard 


1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
Quantity (thousand lbs.)........ 912.1 SDD WES 34.1 30.5 
Walue (thousands) vce... ose 132.4 6.1 4.4 6.6 6.4 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 


With the exception of 1961, when Canada exported lard to Cuba and to Hong Kong, the bulk of the 
small volume of lard usually has been exported to St. Pierre and Miquelon. ° 
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TABLE 58 


Canadian Imports of Grease, Including Wool Grease and Lanolin(1) 


(thousand pounds) 


Country of Origin 1961 1962 1963 f 1964 1965 
Wontedtkcrngdomy gay ae ee ee 388 Sow 223 443 462 
Teeland Wie 4. SON gis ORE. Oe 12 - - 22, ~ 
West?Germany? once oe eine eee — 23 We 74 63 
AUSCIal a. 1 cts yee ree ck ae See cee ae - - _— 49 107 
LEE SEALE OL CROLL AE Be Salers oe eae 21,814 21,472 295582 23,001 14,672 
VAD ANY scent otc iter nel Cra EBs aoe ee ee - = - _ 5 

otalyee’ |, Mune ene enon seen es oe 22,215 21,846 29,877 23,589 15,308 
hotalivaluen(thouSandad hai eerie 1,546 1,422 1,962 1,939 1,558 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 


(1) Until 1963 this class was listed as #2304: Grease and Degras, and has appeared under the above 
description from 1964 as #39115. 


The bulk of the imports of this class come from the United States, and a small fraction from the 
United Kingdom. Average prices per pound were 6.5¢ in 1962, 6.6¢ in 1963, 8.2¢ in 1964 and 10.2¢ in 
1965. The total value has ranged from $1.4 to $2.0 million per year. There is a possibility that inedible 
grades of tallow are sometimes reported in such a manner as to be included in this class. | 
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TABLE 59 


Canadian Imports of Animal Oils and Fats(1) 
(thousand pounds) 


Country. of Origin 1961(2) 1962(2) 1963 1964 1965 

ROREMEE ce tts Pe hiss bien PRO an ae bee - - = ps a 
RTCA SUCCESS Fee spt ua teeta, hk eyn wo 12), 8, 8, Se 562 1,852 ce i Lief el) 748 
LIMMU@H MAIN GGONY oleae. sn ce Ce EBs oo eee 291 12 8 - 12 
PE PCL er iG st. Galikiie th. Rede ole ale ee © 18 ~ 59 - 10 

Belgium — Luxemburg.........0scsseee0 _ 17 11 _ — 

[CL Re ey ea ee = - 29 - ~ 
ET a a Gace ta 35 a sesh 870 1,881 3,224 1,337 TZ 
Total value (thousand $) ............ 103 192 416 174 124 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 


(1) Import class #39-—199 contains the following items: chicken fat, lard oil, neatsfoot oil, animal 
stearine and tallow oil. 


(2) Until 1963, this class #39199 was imported largely as Animal Oil NOP #2293, consisting primarily 
of inedible grades of animal and-chicken fats. 
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TABLE 60 


Canadian Exports of Animal Oils and Fats 


(thousand pounds) 


Destination 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
WinittedsKsitigdomcrracease sere veusneevavs 289 289 228 553 B52 
Belgium-Luxembure.. 2. se ys 2 - - = (1) (1) = 
West Germany eran talce sie) ot) s/s sae _ 1 i 2 - 
Netherlands an.cosooeiee tire eae - _ 438 — ~ 
SP AMET I AR ora, oo: cious “crrorioncyar aa menelenete - — 844 = - 
Wa pane teopiack ios sestors «cacy ree ave 670 952 551 - 915 
Bermudainy.cesocteateeune at eickate avai _ — (1) — = 
PAMAICA Pavano clas sieve eee Meera) o 21 6 a7 - 46 
Weew Wind wlStce cc seus. ye eines _ —- (1) = = 
GUD ass Sacuraca eerie miacein et ee 149 66 (1) _ = 
United’ States mages. Bins 63 728 1,411 Jie. 482 
Vitel ayer avarcpatce OPayelaee suai ayahe, were ohele G _ 1,514 = 650 = 
ColomDiaz wars: sc ec ereecere 83 36 _ - = 
HOnGsISONG ste) cveiietnare shee cate os 65 — - - ~ 
Frandee, sete eters ome ieee ee cles - ~ - 41 — 
Batamas eh ae aatre seea ae on _ _ =. 1 = 
Totaly, SOLARA. chee SRN ots 1,340 3,592 3,501 2,019 77d 
FotaleVialies( Q00sS Vy eaesasria. ys 122 216 171 159 129 


(1) Less than 500 Ibs. 
Source: DBS, Trade of Canada, 


These values represent export class #39-199, including such items as chicken fat, rendered beef fat, 


grease, lanolin, oleo stock and stearine, etc. Items of this class are of little impact and the total 
volume continues to decline. 


REVIEW OF FINISHED PRODUCTS 


TABLE 61 


Canadian Production of Specified Oils & Fats Products 
(Calendar Year) 
(Million Pounds) 


1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 

DARCCEAN ice Abe esa at 5 Ve EERO. SPR 184 187 ZZ 175 167 
Shortening 

wackave..,. Sa8.8 00... cRe eel... . ERR Bs 52 52 54 54 oul 

Balke... MER... EEO BR. ss. CO209Rs.. 116 129 130 139 140 
Refined Oils 

ME NAN ee esc wes aedlats a sts «sexed S ERE 15 20 ky 15 15 

Sele GC COKIGGHe Wi Moun ae... hore < - 60 69 78 Wo: 74 
LST yy en Se ba Sie oa er ee esieRIE Sor 105 99 100 108 97 
Tallow 

'2,ched] (Cate. oon | cre S.C 41 37 42 50 50 

| FeVSXo bl) 0} CPS ACA In nag eS | Se en PP rc lac) ae 165 164 174 199 204 
Grease, other than white.....................-. 6 5 5 6 5 
OTB Gre A LIS oe FGtE NM oe ..c ck alec ten thy geben uekiiies 6 6 8 8 i 


(1) Includes oleo oil, oleo stearine, oleo stock, neatsfoot, white oil and other oils. 
Source: DBS, No 32-006 


Margarine Trends: 


Margarine retail prices have continued their rise from 31.6¢ per pound in January 1965 to 34.6¢ in De- 
cember 1965. At the same time, margarine production dropped from 175 million pounds’in 1964 to 167 
million pounds in 1965, involving a decrease per capita from about 8.8 lbs. to 8.6 lbs. Initial reports 
for the first 3 months of 1966 indicate a small increase in margarine production. 


Shortening production, too, failed to keep up with the population expansion. Retail package sales 
dropped to 51 million pounds, the lowest since 1961, while bulk shortening increased slightly to 140 
million pounds. Retail shortening prices rose from 37.3¢ to 39.6¢ per pound in the course of 1965 
(Table 69). Bulk shortening continued to account for nearly 75 per cent of the market. 


Salad and cooking oils showed a slight increase of 2 million pounds in 1965, reaching 74 million 
pounds, which appears to indicate that Canadian consumers have accepted liquid oils in home food 
preparation. 


Lard production fell by 11 million pounds to 97 million pounds, largely because of the shortage of 
hogs. Retail lard prices rose in 1965 from 25.7¢ to 29.3¢ per pound. 


Edible tallow production in 1965 held its level and inedible tallow production registered a slight rise. 
Inedible tallow continued to account for 75 per cent of all production. The bulk of the latter was again 
exported, while edible tallow exports have not occured for the past three years. 
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TABLE 62 


Canadian Consumption of Oils & Fats in Margarine & Shortening(1) 
(Calendar Year) 
(thousand pounds) 


1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
Margarine 
Vegetable Oils 
SCORE © sits nl ian seks Lee 13,470 135353 3,043 822 336 
COMONSO et no ht iain ener es 6,855 SIS 2,839 3,580 3,581 
FEU ORAS pe Re ee RE Ce a 18,247 13,241 6,178 5,665 6,400 
SOV DERN kas sulle nega eee 65,287 So,loZ 46,933 81,070 67,196 
CHG (Seat ks eee on Gael Gener 7,358 11,814 12,652 15,079 20,500 
bE oy ee a Re a ae MI AA SIO AT IS 72,145 106,216 98,013 
Marine Oils ree): Fe ya see 31,568 48,293 64,555 29,734 30,026 
Animal Oils 
| EN Mad Bale eae Eocene Sy s.0il 7,470 oS 5,953 7,902 
Edible Tallow: oo. £@ . 55405 RB: (4) (4) (4) 20 + 
Bthet Oh 5) .s8 EE a oko 74 45 10 - _ 
A teas, aaah esac wie bonsai eee Bio75 Tents: 1,743 Sy Ve: 7,002 
GHAR! LOA, 2% Ue ORAS 148,160 tS 25o23 138,443 141,923 135,941 
Shortening 
Vegetable Oils 
Goeconuty, asi) .cnmunial. ag meer - 3,399 2,238 2,347 2,660 2,590 
Cottonseed) acing «ant! tia ond: aes: MI 232 7,448 7,264 9,205 12,138 
Padii(2) acl of. cont Rated 18,375 19,033 12,911 9,853 9,414 
SOY Deal. 0.3.3... eben eee ete 46,248 52,180 55,324 62,596 59,685 
Other Gis, seat nee 11,894 21,151 24,392 == 23,661 S25, 702 
40 9 ES Spare es ete peeay ae ot 91,148 102,050 102,238 1075975 1095529 
Marine:Oils ods 224. deuce tay. SARE 16,938 21553 22,855 13,486 14,726 
Animal Oils 
Larditaievee? ...cO%s, ck SNSee io 25,048 24,367 23,206 27,198 23,536 
Edible Tallow’ yi > Pease, 2 30,921 30,415 So7O22 42,813 42,348 
CU 2 oe crete fee een ee 2,304 O,222 DIST 1,281 1,236 
otal, to: savaoed. viene ..eb 58,273 58,004 59,465 715292 67,120 
Grand Total in. haces cee 166,359 181,607 184,558 192,753 19L;375 


(1) All figures on a refined oil basis, 
(2) Includes palm kernel to Dec. 1962, palm kernel included in ‘‘Other’’ from Jan. 1963. 
(3) Includes Rapeseed Oil. 
(4) Included in ‘‘Other’’, 
Source: DBS, No 32-006 
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TABLE 63 


Canadian Imports of Margarine and Shortening 


(thousand pounds) 


Country of Origin 1963 

RRheM KA BOOM aM a aias teas ssa fda ete i ee 438 
PUG EIT UR a mur Ana foe dietia olen Se ae 144 
ROM PRE GS) cay rales an ule un see eee ya 3,864 
WEStGEIN AV mer et Ae are os Oa ea Aa eee 7, Aen 1 
{YC Ee ee ee ao, a be 4,447 
Toral. value’ (thousand $)ion ...2 5 <6 selves << 805 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 


Imports of this class amount to $700—900,000 per year and the average value has ranged around 


18¢ per pound. 


Since Canada does not permit the entry of margarine, this group of commodities essentially inclu- 
des, apart from shortenings, finished margarine oils for manufacture into the final product. There is the 
possibility that fully refined bulk shortening, shipped in tank cars, is sometimes listed in import class 


#39-559, Chemically Modified Oils, Fats and Waxes. 
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TABLE 64 


Canadian Exports of Margarine and Shortening 


(thousand pounds) 


Destination pe VOGA 1962 1963 1964 1965 
Winited Kune doms.<: cm 0iSees ssc) se eae ie - - 0.3 = 0.9 
Netherlands) | Vis. s4o5 ees aie a ee - = 3.6 8.4 14.3 
Cen Bia: ean ian eee ac BRE AB os, orien! See = - 44.6 — 0.4 
Babi LO SRO ona dirckctaga in cwishn tanec ome G 0.7 0.3 ie 7/ 1.0 - 
Bermuda’. sce anne nce tre es Career 18.7 Sass) Ui! 43.1 68.2 
SUE Hap ha PRS Sher ue ware ac ins Guage oie oo aR 5.8 300 14.3 Sle 48.3 
|e goes {Orga a AN Oe eee eR Re eA OY IT a Pe - 0.7 0.7 = oa 
TAM AtCane ic mrccaeeresita, Gs vanctracmcleer canon rere _ 0.6 15.8 14.3 ibae, 
United’ Statesurs..,,. asco oe tes ~ 2.0 2.6 4.4 4.0 
Weewin Witiden stro.) ois antionnaiete cohen aco ee ~ _ — 0.4 _ 
NOP WAY tera wks ceded eter nee ee ty) ace yee heat ~ - — - 0.2 
Japantyace cyte orci e oe ee are ee = = _ _ 240 
YC as PRR ae a COMA Mrh eed aketinws eeeie§ Ser Lowe 30.6 120.9 104.3 168.3 
Total value (thousand $) ............. 6 yi 30 Dei} 42 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 


Canada’s exports of margarine and shortening continue to be rather insignificant and amounted to only 
$42,000 in 1965. The West Indian market suggests itself as the first choice for further development. 
TABLE 65 


Canadian Production of Salad Dressings and Mayonnaise 


(Million Pounds) 


1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 

TstiOuante raya ces ere ieee ee rae 8.4 8.8 9.3 10.0 10.6 13.0 
DHAasOuartere sein erin rote ere eee rete 13.4 13.9 14.3 16.4 Wes viet 
Std: Oularter ne sea cent ee read cenit 7.6 8.8 10.0 9.1 9.1 10.9 
Ath Quartewne. . ea a sorcerer 5.4 6.6 HAG Sail 9.0 9.8 
Dotalerrs t.4 se Met eth peeree |p, 34.8 38.1 40.6 43.6 46.0 50.8 


Source: DBS No, 32-018, and 32-007 prior to 1962. 
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TABLE 66 


Canadian Production of Sandwich Spreads 
(Thousand pounds) 


1960 1961 1962 1963 
Ste Ouartere meee cme nies 1,027 947 918 1,138 
PR GEO) WArke hese seasonal wicca ER RN a8 1,129 1 O02 1,230 1,147 
SrdnQuartermeng + caves cath Meroe ee 889 971 922 780 
meMOUuarteee ee ke ses RE Rs 872 947 844 998 
Otal wero ore rn halite 3,917 She 3,914 4,063 

Source: DBS No. 32-018, and 32-007 prior to 1962. 
TABLE 67 
Canadian Production of Peanut Butter 
(thousand pounds) 

1961 1962 1963 
SteO Garter eae on ee fy cee eagle aca tek RM Sad ne ay te 10,566 9,961 10,472 
QndsOwatter ers ey weey eet eeu nee ol ae Rl 9,731 10,660 10,037- 
Sra Ouarternae waste Mio. any cos «| See 8,724 8,841 10,277 
Ath: Quarter’.........:.leteecdk seo .aletee sd. 4 che 8,648 9,448 8,610 
NOt ally trea ensisicd aoe eek os rid aoe 37,669 38,910 39,396 


Source: DBS No. 32-018, and No. 32-007 prior to 1962. 
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1964 


981 
1,391 
1,024 
1,023 


4,418 


1964 


12,029 
11,677 
11,101 
10,393 


45,210 


1965 


igs 
1352 
1,077 

988 


4,570 


1965 


12,881 
10,136 
11,072 
11,080 


45,169 


TABLE 68 


Canadian Imports of Vegetable Cooking Fats and 
Packaged Salad Oils 


(thousand pounds) 


Country of Origin 1964 1965 

MO yondgereds couaya(s hele eee meee meee ee Sian wea ce, Hecht eerem a cua 561 694 

SIWEGEN Scich Pep Ane EAE ai. cis SRE ae eae ER opera eee 78 Ae 
Honeioiic: ; QUA: iiss SRA ne & hice Rees GER eee _ _~ 

Wee HSS ab CS eee Beta icc aurea eek cktsetadowniertasesnesielciaclane ae ke eae Meat 87503 8,448 

DG gO. alec any 9 EEE 2 (et ad Oh ne eee Bie re 4,143 9,254 

Tota valwe (thousand $3) sentsc esi ecciractotaceeien. 992 Deon, 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 


This class was established in 1964 as #39385 and includes vegetable cooking fats and packaged 
salad oils, a group called lard substitutes, but not shortenings. 


Nearly $1.0 million of products were imported in 1964 at an average price of 24¢ per pound. In 
1965 there was a substantial increase to $2.5 million at about 27¢ per pound, presumably as a result 
of the import of salad and cooking oils. 


TABLE 69 


Average Retail Prices For Canada For Certain Fats (Cents) 
1962 — 1965 


1962 1963 1964 1965 Jan. Feb. MarchApril May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


Margarine, Ib... ..... 29.6 28.0 29.3 33.9 31.6 32.5 33.0 33.8 34.0 34.4 34.6 34.6 34,6 34.1 34.5 34.6 
Shortening, ib. ....--) 34-9 34.6 35.9 38.7 37.3 37.6 38.2 38:2 38:6 38.7 38.6 39.0) 3954 (3958 391493956 


Lard, pure, Ibs... ve. Dass DS Dery, Dale. Oy DES OSes VES) Xone! Wonks PRO) 2 7eo ison Ares) QO) veh ss 
Salad Dressing 

Jan, W607. wees ot . 42.6 42.6 42.6 44.0 42.6 43.7 43.7 44.1 44.3 44.3 44.1 44.1 44.1 44.3 44.3 44.5 
Butter, creamery, 


first grade, 1 lb, .. 62.1 58.5 58.9 61.4 59.9 59.7 60.1 60.3 60.9 61.9 62.2 62.2 62.3 62.2 62.1 62.6 


Source: DBS: Prices & Price Indexes, #62-002 
*The months cover the year 1965. 
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CANADIAN FATS AND OILS DEVELOPMENTS 


Progress in Canadian Oilseed Breeding Research 


At the annual meeting of the NRC Associate Committee on Grain Research held in Edmonton in 
February, 1966, various research workers reported on developments concerning oilseed crops. 


1. Flaxseed: It is expected that varieties with improved rust-resistance and higher oil quality 
and content will be available within the next few years. The iodine values are expected to 
range from 195 to 197. Average oil content (dry basis) was reported at 42.8 per cent and protein 
content at 42.9 per cent for the 1965 crop. 


2. Rapeseed: The Co-operative Rapeseed Test was conducted at 26 different locations, nearly 
all in Western Canada except for two in Quebec. Among the Argentine (B. napus) varieties, a 
University of Manitoba selection from Tanka, S61-478 was recommended for licensing under 
the name Target. Target is earlier and higher yielding in seed, oil and protein than other vari- 
eties of the Argentine type. The average performance of Target and the check varieties Tanka, 
Nugget and Golden in the 1964 and 1965 co-operative tests is given below: 


Yield % Yo Days to Height 
Variety \b/ac. oil Protein Mature inches 
Target 1489 43.6 47.6 96 36 
Tanka 1348 42.0 46.1 98 oy 
Nugget Wie 42.8 44.6 98 on 
Golden 1280 41.1 46.0 98 38 


Seven thousand pounds of Foundation seed of Target will be distributed to Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan growers in 1966. It is expected that Target will replace Tanka, Nugget and Golden 
by 1967—68 which have occupied about 30 per cent of the rapeseed acreage. It is expected that 
the earlier Polish type rape will continue to occupy 70 per cent of the seeded acreage. The 
Echo variety has shown superiority in yield over Arlo or common Polish and will occupy a lar- 
ge portion of the rapeseed acreage in 1966. 


The Quebec Stations at Laval and La Pocatiere which participated in the co-operative test 
averaged yields of seed from 1600 to more than 2000 Ibs. per acre. These results are most 


promising. 


Dr. R.K. Downey reported some significant progress in the study of genetic variations in 
isothiocyanate and oxazolidinethione content of rapeseed and mustard. He co-operates with 
Dr. C.G. Youngs of the Prairie Regional Laboratory, NRC, who has developed a gas chroma- 
tographic procedure for rapidly analyzing, qualitatively and quantitatively the presence of 
these sulphur compounds, 


Drs. Downey and Youngs found that certain varieties of Asiatic B. campestris contained 
only 3—-butenyl isothiocyanate, and that in crosses with Canadian Polish rapeseed, the genetic 
constitution of the mother plant determined the compounds present in the seed. Thus, the 
absence of 4—pentenyl isothiocyanate and oxazolidinethione were each controlled by single 


recessive genes, and these two genes are independently inherited. 
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All Canadian rapeseed varieties contain major amounts of 3—butenyl and 4—pentenyl iso- 
thiocyanates and oxozolidinethione. Traces of 2—phenylethyl isothiocyanate are also present. 
The objective now is to produce rapeseed containing either a single sulphur compound or 
various combinations of two compounds. The meal from these seeds will be fed to test animals 
in order to determine the relative goitrogenicity, i.e., toxicity. At present, meal containing 
only 3—butenyl isothiocyanate is undergoing feeding trials. 


Dr. Downey concluded: ‘‘The wide variation in types and amounts of these sulphur com- 
pounds, both within and between species, suggests that it may also be possible to develop 
strains without isothiocyanate or oxazolidinethione’’, i.e., rapeseed free of goitrogenic sub- 
stances. 


3. Soybeans: Professor Stefansson, Winnipeg, reported that temperatures in the Prairie Provinces 
were below the optimum required for growth of soybeans during a substantial part of the 
growing season. This often results in relatively low yields of seed and places soybeans in a 
relatively unfavorable position to compete with other oilseeds such as rape. The relatively 
high temperature requirement and maturity, which is delayed as day length increases, both 
tend to limit possibilities for extending the adaptation of soybeans in a northward direction. 
Soybean breeding at Winnipeg is to be terminated within two or three years. Variety trials will 
be continued to evaluate soybean strains developed at other stations. 


Dr. Donovan, Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, considers improved cultural practices to 
be the key to higher soybean yields in all parts of Canada. 


pS 


Sunflower: Work continues in Morden, Manitoba and Lethbridge, Alberta. The weather, rather 
than diseases, was responsible for low yields in 1965. Armavirec, an early maturing variety 
yielding 41 per cent oil, and recently introduced from Russia, has been licensed. 


BUTTER SITUATION IN CANADA 


The stocks of butter on March 1st, 1966 were 44,760,000 pounds compared to 69,645,000 pounds in 
1965, the lowest on record since 1958. In 1965, consumption exceeded production by 20 million pounds. 
Both production and consumption decreased in'1965. 


BUTTER 
Year Production “Consumption Stocks 
(thousand pounds) (first of year) 
LOGily, edivns: batelagian.palss..* 3525133 288,309 133,217 1 
NOG De stirs, chsh ted cae ee ee 361,720 320,800 197,086 
CL eS SRR cates or Pea eT ae Sent Cale 351,300 238,050 
TOGA ret bade Sito neL ens 351,700 357,300 219,383 
OOS eee aap al eee Secs 337,100 356,400 100,021 
OGG pater alee Age dN dae peak ocast 75,308 


The Prairie Provinces, historically surplus producers of creamery butter, purchased butter from 
Eastern Canada for the first time. Butter production was down 4 per cent in the first two months of 
of 1966. The butter situation improved in Europe in 1965 and more butter is available for export. 
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MARINE OILS MAJOR TOPIC FOR 1966 MEETING OF CANADIAN COMMITTEE ON FATS AND OILS 


The 1966 Meeting of the Canadian Committee on Fats and Oils will feature a symposium under the 
title: 


Developments in the Production and Utilization of Fish Oils in Canada. 


Dr. Robert Ackman, Fisheries Research Board, Halifax, is in charge of the arrangements and reports 
the following tentative program outline: 


(a) Fish species, seasons, production methods of Canadian West Coast, 
(b) Fish species, seasons, production methods of Canadian East Coast, 
(c) Fatty acid composition, 

(d) Problems of edible oils industry, 


(e) Problems of fish oil producers. 


The Symposium will be held in Ottawa on October 11, 1966, and the regular meeting of the Committee 
on October 12, 1966. 


For further details, write to: 
Dr. R.G. Ackman, 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada, 
Halifax Laboratory, 
P.O. Box 429, 
Halifax, N.S. 


REASONABLE DAILY INTAKE OF FOODS AS USED BY THE 
FOOD AND DRUG DIRECTORATE 


Dr. D.G. Chapman, Assistant Director-General, Foods, 


Food and Drug Directorate, Department of National Health and Welfare 


The value of a food as a source of vitamins depends not only upon the concentration of vitamins 
in that particular food, but also upon the amount of the food which is ordinarily consumed. In view of 
this, it ismecessary to have available a figure which represents the amount of the food which is eaten. 


While there may be available average per capita consumption figures for many foods, these are 
not always too helpful in calculating the quantity of vitamins which may be ingested by an individual 
who regularly eats a specific food in normal amounts. If a food is only consumed by a certain group 
of people in the population, the average per capita consumption figure, being calculated on the whole 
population, is not representative of the amount consumed by the smaller group. 


Hence, in order to determine the contribution that any particular food makes as a source of 
vitamins, the Food and Drug Directorate has developed the concept of the ‘‘reasonable daily intake’ 
for foods. Generally speaking, the ‘‘reasonable daily intake’? may be considered to be one serving of 
a particular food. However, because some foods may be consumed at more than one meal, it is necessa- 
ty to consider more than one serving as the ‘‘reasonable daily intake’’. Hence, the ‘‘reasonable daily 
intake’’ for bread has been established at 150 grams (5 slices), and for whole milk at 708 grams (3 
cups). 
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The “‘reasonable daily intake’’ for butter and margarine has been set at 60 grams (4 squares). 


In the Vitamin Section of the Food and Drug Regulations the amounts of the vitamins are speci- 
fied which must be present naturally in a ‘‘reasonable daily intake’’ of a particular food before a 
claim may be made that the food is a good or excellent dietary source of the vitamin. Taking the above 
factors into account, whole wheat bread isa good source of thiamine andan excellent source of niacin, 
and butter an excellent source of vitamin A. 


The Food and Drug Directorate is in a position to indicate what amount of any particular food 
constitutes a ‘‘reasonable daily intake’’ and whether or not claims may be made that the food is a 
good or excellent dietary source of vitamins. 


MEASURING THE TEXTURE OF FOODS’ 
Peter W. Voisey 


Engineering Research Service, Research Branch, 
Canada Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 


Engineers and food technologists in the Department of Agriculture are co-operating to develop 
instruments for measuring the textural properties of foods. The object is to eliminate errors inherent 
in human evaluation of this factor; both in research and quality control. Ultimately, it may be possible 
to develop standards for food texture. 


Texture of foods is complex and dependent upon physical properties of the product, such as its 
elasticity. Texture is an important criterion governing consumer acceptance from the standpoint of 
both handling and consumption. The approach to measuring food texture is generally as follows. First, 
the physical property to be measured must be determined. This is a particular property associated 
with the product, such as the softness of marshmallows or the ‘spreadability’ of butter. Second, the 
effect of variations in this property on human reaction must be evaluated, using a taste panel. Third, 
an instrument must be devised to measure the physical property by some mechanical means. Finally, 
the results from the taste panel and from the instrument must be compared. If the results are in agree- 
ment, the taste panel can be eliminated, and replaced by a direct mechanical measurement using a 
numerical index related to texture. 


Measurement of texture is receiving increasing attention and a more fundamental approach has 
been made in recent years. In general, methods used to test engineering materials, such as steel, are 
being applied and engineering terminology, ‘‘stress’’, ‘‘strain’’ and ‘‘elastic modulus”’ are used to 
describe texture. The basic method is to apply a force which deforms the product recording both 
force and deformation during the process. This data provides information on the behaviour of the pro- 
duct, and in some cases fundamental properties can be determined. This behaviour, or property (physical 
constant), is related to texture and can be used to compare one product with another. The advantages 
of mechanical measurements are accuracy, reproducibility, and sensitivity. For example, changes in 
texture which cannot be detected by human evaluation can often be measured by machine. 


1Contribution No. 99. 
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Foods exhibit two types of behaviour when deformed. First, behaviour independent of time, for 
example, force may be directly related to deformation in which case the product is elastic and acts 
similar to a spring. Second, behaviour dependent on time, for example, the product may continue to 
deform when a constant force is applied, in which case the stresses produced by the force are being 
dissipated as heat in the product. Most foods exhibit both types of behaviour. rlowever, depending on 
the rate at which the force is applied one or other generally predominate; the combined behaviour 
being visco-elastic. In measuring food texture either one or the combination of both may be the beha- 
viour governing human reaction to texture. For example, in pouring tomato ketchup, the viscous pro- 
perties are apparent, whereas in biting celery the elastic properties produce the main effect. Thus, to 


measure food texture the instrument must apply force rapidly to measure elastic behaviour, or slowly 
to measure viscous and rheological behaviour. 


For research, an instrument which measures a fundamental property is required, but this may not 
be suitable for the production line because of its complexity and problems in analysing the data. 
Instruments for the production line must be simple, rugged and produce results which can be quickly 
analysed. This requires a mechanism which will cut, squash or bend asample, and produce a numerical 
index of texture. This has led to the development of numerous devices each designed for a specific 
type of product. These instruments in general do not measure fundamental properties but give indices 
which are related to the effect of one or more of these properties. These indices can only be used to 
compare different products on one instrument because different instruments of the same design may 
give different results unless the dimensions of the machine are standardized very precisely. 


Some products, suchas oils, can be evaluated using conventional instruments such as viscometers, 
which are well established for this purpose. Other products cannot be tested by available instruments, 
for example, gels or unctious foods such as butter and special apparatus must be developed for the 
purpose. Engineering Research Service has been developing such equipment for meats, vegetables 
and dairy products. Two of these instruments may prove useful in testing a wide range of solid, gel 
and unctious type foods. 


One machine, developed for measuring the tenderness of meat, records the force required to cut 
a sample in half by a blade. It is currently in use evaluating tenderness of goose meat. However, 
the apparatus is sensitive enough to test many other products such as cheese and will evaluate the 
firmness or effort required to ‘bite’ through cheese. A second instrument was developed for measuring 
the firmness of Cottage cheese curds. The force required to drive a wire cutter through the cheese 
is recorded. The sample is held in a slotted container which allows passage of the wire cutter. Three- 
wire cutters produce more precise results than one or two wires because more of the sample is cut in 
each test. The same apparatus is also being used to evaluate the texture-temperature relationship 
of fats. 


Butter or margarine stored at refrigerator temperatures is difficult to spread evenly until it reaches 
room temperature. The ‘spreadability’ of such fats at low temperatures can be modified by various 
processes to overcome this problem. Therefore, a rapid means of determining the spreadability-tempe- 
rature relationship is useful. The wire cutter apparatus has proved useful for this purpose. Samples 
of butter with a modified consistency have been tested. The results show that the force on the cutter 
is sensitive to changes in texture. The relationship between texture and temperature can be rapidly 
determined by testing samples of the same fat at different temperatures. 


Details of construction for these devices and more detailed information can be obtained from 
Engineering Research Service, Research Branch, Canada Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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CUTTING sPeeg 0.284 GhreEg 


FIGURE 1 


Instrument used to measure firmness in Cottage cheese curds and spreadability of butter 
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FIGURE 2 


Instrument for measuring tenderness of meat, cheese and similar products. 
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FOREIGN INDUSTRIES REVIEW 


(The information contained in the first two reports has been supplied by the Canadian Commercial Counsel- 
lors, Department of Trade and Commerce, in the Hague, Netherlands, and Stockholm, Sweden.) 


The Dutch Fats and Oils Industry 


The Netherlands, with a population of over 12 million people, has by tradition an important oilseed 
crushing industry and a large production of fats and oils. Today, the Dutch margarine, shortening and 
salad oil industry is modern, efficient and greatly automated. 


As oilseeds production is negligible, the Dutch industry must buy its raw materials in the world 
market. It is free to purchase wherever and whenever it wishes. Since no import duties are levied on 
most oleaginous raw materials, Dutch crushers and producers of edible fats and oils often find them- 
selves in a better position then processors in countries where oilseeds are grown under government 
protection. 


Of a total volume of 794,000 tons of raw material (oil basis) processedin 1964, only 10.6 per cent or 84,000 
tons came from domestic production. The total includes imports of fats and oils used for technical 
purposes, as well as fatty acids. About 60 percent of total imports is inthe form of fats and oils, and the 
remainder covers oilseeds, mainly soybeans, palm kernels, copra and flaxseed. 


The Netherlands is a significant exporter of fats and oils. In 1964, exports totalled 315,000 tons 
(oil basis), of which vegetable oils, at 109,000 tons, were the principal item. Total exports amounted 
to 327,000 tons in 1962 and to 302,000 tons in 1963. 


Dutch Imports of Oleaginous Raw Materials 
(thousand short tons) 


1963 1964 
As such Oil Basis As such Oil Basis 

Oilseeds (ediblequseSs) Acencebacer te oo oe Guo 360 70 510 94 
Vegetable Oils (edible) .........5.0....... 53 54 
Oilseeds (technical purposes) ............. 56 19 77 26 
Vegetable Oils (technical).4)......5-5.:.5.. 18 19 
Vegetable fatss(oilseeds)) 0 5....5. 06. a0ees: 276 153 286 158 
Megetabletatss (as Such) an rs orga aye 83 80 
LUD ACR ONS pean apie tatlet nl caetanaean Aine tree 117 95 
PSE MIOG LACS tae ness ho koe 134 158 
RUGULVRACTAS Uo) - PME). 2 gna CINE cloves dimes 14 20 
LVS et SAR Rh Be leet TAN Oe eis oe 17 8 

otal 2 sac yath his oe <5 Sa Bia eerste 678 712 


Soybeans, copra, palm kernels and flaxseed accounted for the bulk of oilseed imports; palm oil and 
soybean oil for most of the vegetable fats and oils. 


Industrial Capacity 


At the end of 1964, there were 18 oilseed crushers and 24 refineries, of which 6 were equipped for 
hydrogenation. Most crushers are also refiners, and a number of companies are fully integrated to 
manufacture margarine, shortening and salad oils. 
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Margarine production amounted to 280,000 tons in 1964. Only 11,800 tons of this volume were expor- 
ted. 


It is estimated that at a stable per capita consumption and continued population growth, the 22 Dutch 
margarine producers will expand production at a rate of at least 3,300 tons per year. Total margarine 
consumption has increased by about 6.5 per cent since 1960. 


Shortening production is increasing, so are consumption and exports. Of 54,000 tons produced for 
domestic consumption in 1964, 19 percent of the fat was derived from animal sources (other than whale and 
fish), 81 per cent from vegetable oils, and a small quantity from whale. 


Margarine varies greatly in quality, and some brands contain only vegetable oils. Salad oil for domes- 
tic consumption amounted to 30,000 tons in 1964. 


Oilseed Crushings 


(thousand short tons) (thousand short tons) 

1962 1963 1964 

(Sopra FON arene eee eat ices nae corer ame a eee 128 SZ 140 

Palin kere ls Birman curt ee ae Cee ec ef eee rt at 146 139 143 

Peanuts... . Seema va cen cece RU ithe eres 30 12 8 

Soybeans sc . Goeimadaspetumetnes Gate: da St Loses sins. cere spate 370 353 458 

Filaxsee dic .icmiod sees elite staid Mae eae at Ais, Soeyat Se eased 73 57 74 
Other‘ oil seedsre ea ea ta oe Ane ee ee Wy 12 we 

Total... . 20407 teea thie Sree E gnc tas ee ene eae ee 759 705 826 

Quantity of oil obtained: 261 242 270 


Consumption: 


Per capita consumption of visible fats and oils has shown successive annual increases. A relatively 
strong rise was recorded in 1963, but this was entirely due to a larger availability of cheap cold stor- 
age butter, resulting from excess production. Per capita consumption of edible fats and oils amounted 
to 68.8 lbs. Margarine consumption has been rising steadily. 


Per Capita Consumption of Visible Fats & Oils in the Netherlands 


(pounds) 

1962 1963 1964 

Butter wocws, « pater tae ee Eee ee ee lala WS 10.6 
Margarine’. , cece ic On ea ee PEE eS One eee es PE 43.1 43.6 44,2 
phortening »..cowisiera yh at mene oe enn een swe iec lh: ee a Ges 8.1 8.8 
Salad: Os, Aer eee cer: sn ear oe Oe ctere fea ant a 4.4 4.6 4.8 
Animal fats noteincludedsin abovertems e454) 50 sous eee 0.4 0.4 0.2 
BOUAl \ofah et ARN er ER ee ts 5 Oe eek Ve een Oved 69.2 68.6 


Margarine and butter prices differ widely. A 250 gram package of good quality margarine costs abou‘ 
Fls. 0.45 retail, and fresh butter is exactly three times dearer at Fls. 1.35 to Fls. 1.37 per 250 gram 
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package. Shortening and salad oil consumption remain low. One reason for the difference in con- 
sumption figures is thought to be the use of margarine as a multipurpose product for cooking as well 
as a spread to replace butter. The greater part of the shortening is consumed by institutional custom- 
mers and the food industry (81%), and the remaining 19% is used for household purposes. It is believed 
that the same utilization applies to salad oils, where the bulk goes into salad dressings, mayonnai- 
se and other food products. 


Shortening and Salad Oil Consumption in the Netherlands 
(short tons) 


1961 1962 1963 1964 
Shortening: 
For household purposes: ............... 9,400 9,100 9,300 10,500 
ForotheripuLrpoSeS ica. cic. cs ieee aos nee 37,200 37,400 41,200 43,800 
Mb alee etre Ween Pie aie gue Aen OE wiait- San Bnei 46,600 46,500 50,500 54,300 
Salad Oil: 24,800 25,600 28,100 29,800 


The Swedish Fats and Oils Industry 


Oilseed Production 


Rapeseed accounted for over 80 per cent of atotal oilseed production of about 200,000 tons in 1964/65, Over 
two-thirds of this was bought and crushed by the Swedish Extraction Association (Svenska Extraktions 
foreningen), which is owned by the main margarine manufacturers, in their plant at Karlshamn. Most 
of the remainder of the crop is exported. 

Swedish Exports: (short tons) 1964 1965 


Rapeseed: 53,600 80,800 

Rapeseed oil: 18,100 9,750 
Of the 53,000 tons of rapeseed oil produced in 1964, two-thirds was consumed in Sweden, practically 
all for margarine, and the remainder was exported. The margarine industry has undertaken to buy every 
year a certain proportion of the oilseed crop, amounting to more than a half. Household margarine in 
Sweden contains over 30 per cent of rapeseed oil. Sweden has only one crushing mill, the one at Karlshamn. 


Margarine Industry 


Four largemanufacturers share 95 per cent of the market. Three companies account for 70 per cent of the 
output and market jointly through Mar garinbolaget. The Co-operative Wholesale Society a accounts for 25 
per cent of the production with its new factory at Karlshamn. 


Sales of margarine and related fats are given in the following table for the crop year aon August 31. 


Swedish Margarine and Shortening Production 
(thousand short tons) 


Year Household Bakery Lard Substitutes, 
Ending Margarine Margarine incl, shortening 
LOGS Bere Ps ayt hires cashes ee 109 24 22 
SA ie te erp ants ca a edui 103 25 See 
SEO SS Sart reetare cceomt ae hatter ile a scat oy 8 89 29 1.8 
ISO etre rskeae Sees sr eavars ote ieee a Sih 9 5.7 
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For the cropyear ended August 31, 1965, the production of salad and cooking oils was 2,900 tons, and 
of coconut fat 1,400 tons. Shortenings represent a minor part of vegetable oil consumption in Sweden, 
and margarine accounts for 93 per cent of vegetable oils used in Sweden. 


Sweden enjoys a standard of living similar to Canada, and has experienced increasing affluence since 
the war. Per capita margarine consumption has increased from 20.7 lbs. in 1939 to an estimated 36.3 
Ibs. in 1965. Butter consumption rose from 24.4 lbs. in 1939 to 30.2 lbs. in 1950, but dropped again to 
an estimated 20.9 Ibs. in 1965. 


A spokesman for the Swedish margarine industry gave the following explanation for the upward trend 
of Swedish margarine consumption: 


1) The continuous effort of the Swedish margarine industry to improve quality. Since 1960, premium 
priced margarines have witnessed a rapid growth, indicating that the quality argument out- 
weighed the higher price. 

2) A shift from a rural to an industrial society, affecting the consumer’s attitude towards marga- 
TAs 

3) The margarine industry, more than the dairy industry, has recognized the importance of market- 
ing efforts. 


Consumption of butter was 106,000 tons in 1950, and is now only 76,000 tons. Margarine consumption, 
on the other hand, has risen from 58,000 tons to 109,000 tons during the same period. 


Margarine sells retail at 356 Gre/kg, that is 34¢/lb., and costs almost exactly the same as in 1960-62. 


Butter, onthe otherhands, costs 20 percent more today thanit didin 1950, and over four times as muchas 
margarine. 


(NOTE: There is a fee charged by the government, so that domestic raw materials used in fats and oils produc- 
tion have a fixed cost, thus preventing margarine from becoming too cheap in relation to butter.) 


United States Margarine Consumption Sets 10th Straight Record 


The National Association of Margarine Manufacturers, in Washington D.C., reported that margarine con 
sumption in 1965 registered a tenth consecutive annual record, reaching a total of 1,904 million pounds. 
Yearly use averaged at 9.8 pounds per person. Average retail price was 27.9¢ per pound, exactly 1¢ 
below the price for vegetable spreads 10 years ago. 


Consumption of margarine, which is virtually equal to production, rose 2,4 per cent above the 1964 level. 
More than 1,535 million pounds of fats and oils were employed in the manufacture of margarine, 
composed as follows: 


Soybean oil : 1,112 million pounds 
Cottonseed oil: 114 million pounds 
Corn oil : 161 million pounds 
Lard & tallow : 46 million pounds 
Total 1,433 million pounds 


Lard and tallow figures were reported only since May 1965. The remaining ‘102 million pounds re- 
present mainly peanut and safflower seed oil, and were withheld to avoid disclosing figures for indivi- 
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dual companies. According to the President of the Association, Mr. S. F. Riepma, the continuing intro- 
duction of new margarine products was the most striking feature of 1965. The industry’s consumer 
oriented approach was claimed to result in a better table spread at a favourable price. 


In 1965, 15 states acted to remove or modify restrictive statutes affecting margarine. Wisconsin still 
retains the ban on yellow margarine. In February Pennsylvania withdrew the last barriers to the sale 
and use of colored margarine. 


CONVERSION FACTORS 


OILSEEDS: Statutory Weight per Bushel and Average Volume per Short Ton 


Pounds Cubic Feet 
Mule psyeytol 2 2 ee ee Os Re Eire ae on a ie ge 56 45.9 
SOV. DEO TIS RR ree ren ts Rut te, ins LA a ioe eiemcus tee he atin 60 42.8 
a east Cin haoii y i. 4 ditiae Field eine clawee a ae « 50 51.4 
SIMMOWErESe COM mene rr re bereits crue ae eee lis raven renee ec 30 85.7 
NUStardesec Gmeeten re reer). hiens Sere oor Ae rae nc may Matinee a eG — 51.4 
OILSEED PRODUCTS Yield Weight 
Extraction Per of 
Rate Bushel Gallon 
(Percent) (Pounds) (Pounds) 
Hlaxseed:sGrude Oils, oh wc yecias sues 35.4 19.8 9.3 
inseedaViealennntncmsidecse ee Gila 34.6 = 
Sovpeais, CmaeiOi oooh ciets ao eno Ne 10.6 9.2 
| WS a OOP s ES eet ee Ao 80.0 47.3 = 
eapeseedm Orla mapa te nis Sees «ek opeco gs Silos) 1oiio Chil 
Mea rari tent peri at Mme Bie o's een S70 28.75 = 
Suntlower seed, Oil Sa5.. «ee. oon 33.0 10.0 9.2 
NEG all aege eerie hes eRe cay: «cc iid 33.0 9.3 = 
Mustardeseed sn) Ol seer tay waa vice 19.0 - = 
Nie aires tee er uae cnet Sie ic G 70.0 = = 


Marine Oils: 1 Imperial gallon = 9.25 lbs. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This is the third issue of ‘‘Fats and Oils in Canada’’, a semi-annual review, prepared by the Food 
Products Branch. It contains in one publication, statistical information of relevance to the fats and 
oils industry in Canada, as well as an interpretation of these data. 


In addition, ‘‘Fats andOils in Canada’’ reports on significant technical and economic developments 
in Canada and abroad which are likely to affect the Canadian industry. 


The Canadian statistical data are based on material provided by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
the Department of Agriculture, the Department of Fisheries, and the Department of Trade and Commerce. 
Additional statistics were obtained from a variety of domestic and foreign sources. 


‘‘Fats and Oils in Canada’’ is meant to be a working document for people concerned with the 
development of the Canadian fats and oils industry. Suggestions and comments on this publication 
are welcome. 


If you wish to have your name or that of your company added to our mailing list, please write to: 
Edible Oils Section, 
Food Products Branch, 
Department of Industry, 


Ottawa 4, Canada. 


April, 1967 
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WORLD FATS AND OILS REVIEW 
Survey of World Oils and Fats Position 


A review given by Mr. C.A.C. de Boinville, president, International Association of Seed Crushers, at 
the annual meeting in Rome, Italy, in June 1966. 


At the time of last year’s Congress of the International Association of Seed Crushers in Lausanne, 
there was a growing shortage of oils and fats in Europe. Indeed, in the 12 months to April 1965, oils 
and fats prices in general rose by a third and reached their highest level since the Korean boom some 
15 years earlier. 


Underlying this situation has been the absence of any growth in oils and fats Supplies from the 
main exporting countries. In 1963/64 these countries produced 15.4 million tons of oils and fats — 
calculated on an October-September basis — and although this was 300,000 tons higher than in the 
previous year, it was only sufficient to meet the growth in their own requirements. Fortunately heavy 
stocks had been accumulated in earlier years and with these being drawn upon to meet the needs of 
importing countries, the rise in the overall price level was limited to seven per cent. But in 1964 /65 
average prices rose by a further 21 per cent, since production in exporting countries failed to rise at 
all while their own consumption continued to rise and stocks were being rapidly depleted. It is a 
sobering thought that in the United States — which supplies over 90 per cent of the world’s soybeans 
and oil — a delay of just three weeks in harvesting the 1965 crop was enough to cause soybeans 
supplies to run out and soya oil stocks to fall below a minimum working level. Only two years earlier 
it was customary, at this Congress and elsewhere, to refer to the burdensome level of United States 
oil stocks; yet over these two years it has been necessary to run them down by 620,000 tons in order 
to satisfy world requirements. 


The supply situation has, of course, eased over the past 12 months and there is some prospect 
that the situation will ease further over the next 12 months. Production of oils and fats in exporting 
countries this season will be up by half a million tons and there are some early indications of a 
further rise in production in the 1966/67 season. A record United States soybean crop of 844 million 
bushels was harvested in 1965 against only 702 million bushels in the previous year and, to judge 
from declared planting intentions, the crop may reach 885 million bushels in 1966, We admittedly face 
a sharp drop in United States cotton oil production in 1967 of perhaps 140,000 tons, as a result of the 
reduced cotton acreage, but the rebuilding of herds, which cut United States pig Slaughterings and 
lard production so much this year, promises a sharp rise in lard production in 1966/67, sufficient to 
compensate for the reduced output of cotton oil. 


In countries other than the United States, large rapeseed crops were harvested in Western Europe, 
Canadaand Poland; therewereexcellent groundnut crops in West Africa and Philippine copra production 
has reached record levels in recent months. Although the Congo’s internal difficulties brought a sharp 


drop in palm oil supplies this year, the rehabilitation of some plantations points to a recovery next 
year. At the same time, Malayan production will rise further as past increases in acreage come into 
production. With the continuing switch from rubber to palm plantations, Malaya will very soon be the 
largest single exporter of palm oil. Fish oil supplies rose sharply last year as Norwegian production 
more than doubled, but Antarctic whale oil production only reached 75,000 tons — it was 144,000 tons 
last year and over 300,000 tons five years ago. As in pastyears, the catch fell short of the much reduced 
internationally agreed catch quota of 4,500 blue whale units. Although concern at declining whale 
numbers has led to year-to-year reductions in the catch quota, the decline in numbers has always 
proceeded at a more rapid rate. Whale oil is now becoming of almost minor significance on world oils 
and fats markets. 


We must not overlook the influence on world markets of the demand for oilcakes and meals. The 
output of mixed feeds has grown at an estimated six per cent per annum over the last 10 years, rising 
from a possible 60 million to a possible 110 million tons; much of this increase is due to the develop- 


ment of broiler feeds and poultry feeds generally which now account for about half of the mixed feeds 
produced in the world. 


In 1964/65 world supplies of oilcakes and meals (including fish meal) came to 44 million metric 
tons — eight million, or a 20 per cent increase over 1960/61. Despite this large rise in output, prices 
for West European meal and cake rose in each successive year — the index being 96.1 in 1960/61 as 
against 118.2 in 1964/65. When one considers the record United States crop and crush of soybeans 
on the crop year 1965/66, the United States’ expansion in production of five million tons in five years, 
the doubling of Peruvian fish meal, an increase of 3/4 million tons of oilcake production by the U.S.S.R, 
and of 1/2 million tons by India — it is extraordinary not only how this increased production has been 
absorbed, but also how price levels have remained firm. An example is American Soybean meal at 
Decatur — in 1960/61 it averaged $60 per short ton, in 1963/64 it went up to $70/71 and in 1965/66 
should average out at $73/74. 


These buoyant prices everywhere are a reflection of the world-wide rise in meat prices, a build- 
up of animal numbers, more intensive feeding and greater demand for cheaper forms of meat than beef, 
e.g. poultry meat. They will have an increasing effect on oilseed markets. 


So, too, will the butter surplus problem. The tendency for butter production to outrun consumption 
in Europe is not new, but in the past the problem has often been solved by providence cutting back 
milk and butter production through the medium of adverse weather conditions. 


So far, Germany, Belgium and Holland have been forced to sell sizeable quantities of butter at 
reduced prices on their own markets to cope with mounting stocks since the scope for new exports is 
distinctly limited — most developed countries restrict imports. The view may be held that fat and 
protein deficiencies in Asia provide an opportunity for a donations program. This, however, raises 
many questions such as whether the govemments or their taxpayers are prepared to foot the bill. 
Since the developed countries already find difficulty in reaching their modest target, as agreed with 
the United Nations Conference on Trade and Development, of providing one per cent of their Gross 
National Product for aid purposes, it is all the more important that the aid provided should be in the 
most effective form. Dried milk powder is an obvious possibility but priority must first be given to 
cereals and fats that can be held in stock without cold storage. 


European Oils and Fats Supplies 1965 


Indigenous 
Production 
E.E.C. Countries 
Praneel, ... odd... 762 
West Germany ....... 930 
Netherlands \'.'5. .,.. 225 
Itallynce ss eee SiC 688 
Belgium/Luxembourg . 197 
Petal E.E.CVe «5. 2,802 
E.F.T.A. Countries 
United Kingdom...... 243 
Denmark... ve edaPle.. 298 
INOEWAN etic sieie ceva elevene 226 
Sweden...... a agin < 184 
Switzerland’: 425... 52 
Austeda .< Gauls «« 95 
Portugal). anaes) 105 
inland) (2),.<. <4 cones 107 
VotawE FE. TAS 2. 1,310 
Other Western Europe 
Republic of Ireland .. 86 
GFeEECer nes sietetorere 199 
Spaiath £i48 SO cae 316 
Co eres 601 
Grandi Totalisse nr 4,713 


TABLE 1 


(thousands of tons) 


(in terms of oil or fat) 


. Exports of 
Retained Indigenous 
Imports Produce 
798 145 

1,170 3 
408 40 
535 24 
ot _23 

3,128 235 

1,690 - 
81 163 

58 138 
135 73 
116 2 
101 11 
118 9 
‘W4 18 
2,316 414 
24 28 
24 11 
369 2 
417 ci 
5,861 719 


Total 
Supply 


1,414 
2,095 

594 
1,199 
Bae 


5,693 


15932 
217 
146 
247 


83 
22 
655 


950 
9,855 


Estimated 
Stock Changes 
(1) 


+ 28 
+ 13 


+ + + + 
me WwW 
NOrRNHONH ww 


1 o+ 
N WwW 


Estimated 
Consumption 


1,387 
2,081 

588 
1,345 
388 


5,789 


1,943 
209 
yaks 
232 
164 
187 
211 

Te 


3,174 


Notes: (1) Differences between total supply & estimated consumption. 


(2) Associate member. 


Source: International Association of Seed Crushers. 


CANADIAN SITUATION 
TABLE 2 


Canadian Oilseeds: Acreage, Yields, Production 


(crop year) 


Crop Area Yield per Acre 
1964 1965 1966 1964 1965 1966(1) 
(thousands of acres) (bushels) 
REY ¢ 1-7-1 eae |S Aa Pnety 1,978 2,320 2,070 10.3 12.6 11.4 
Rapestedeisd./4s seu ane elk 791 1,435 1,388 16.7 15.7 18.4 
Soybeans). os 0:00 sega se 231 265 268 30.2 30.3 o2s5 
(pounds) 
Sunflower Seed ............--- 79 67 41 394 430 HEH) 
Mustard:Seeds.. foie. 4s Anko qeet. 74 isi 166 645 811 871 
Production Oil Equivalent 
1964 1965 1966(1) 1964 1965 1966(1) 
(thousands of bushels) (millions of pounds) 
Plaxs@eed isis cualscsis howd, aqerere eigee 20,313 29,254 23,616 402 580 468 
Rapeseed 2.425 ok geet eae 13,230 22,600 25,500 248 424 478 
Soybeans. 7 cc nkehanees eee 6,976 8,030 8,656 74 85 91 


(thousands of pounds) 
Suntlowermseed + aie cin: keri oe 30,900 29,225 29,550 10 10 10 
Mustard Seedioic ol dave egies 47,750 127,370 144,600 9 24 oH 


(1) As indicated on the basis of conditions on or about October 15. 
Source: DBS data. 


Extraction Rates: Flaxseed 35.4% 
Soybeans 17.7% 
Rapeseed 37-57% 


Sunflower Seed 33.0% 
Mustard Seed 19.0% 


The total Canadian oilseed acreage declined in 1966 by seven per cent from 4.2 million to 3.9 
million acres. Favourable weather conditions, however, significantly improved the yields per acre of 
the edible oil crops, while flaxseed suffered initially in Manitoba as a result of heavy rains. 


The combined edible oil equivalent of the three Crops — rapeseed, soybeans and sunflower — rose 
from approximately 519 million pounds in 1965 to 579 million pounds in 1966. These figures indicate 
the quantity of oil potentially available from Canadian production. The individual disposition tables 
will place them in the proper perspective. 


TABLE 3 


Canadian Crushings of Vegetable Oilseeds and Production of Oil and Meal 


(crop year) 


(millions of pounds) 


1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 

Crushings 

Elaxseedite, 0. ees Bais . 142 154 162 147 

Soybeans hh. vhs ¢ at. Pees owe 1,072 1,116 1 91172 1,239 

Rapeseedhienn. aii; LAMbe ous 81 79 108 187 
Oil Production 

Plaxseed foe. .c) 4 ORR. 49 53 56 51 

Soy Deans ROS o5 2.5 oP Wee. - : 184 193 201 DANS) 

Rapeseedges. ....52) Aes. . Syl 31 42 WS 
Meal Production 

Flaxseed Pies Sven ea ene eee 86 96 102 90 

SOyDedns .. ;...fawt to. ehaeaee 837 883 930 983 

IRADESCEG Ae sey ania din 48 46 63 108 


Source: DBS, Coarse Grains Quarterly, Cat. No. 22-001. 


Flaxseed crushings suffered a decline of seven per cent in 1965-66. Soybean crushings continued 
to increase moderately and rapeseed processing increased by 58 per cent to 187 million pounds, The 
small volume of sunflowers crushed in Western Canada is no longer being reported by DBS. The share 
of rapeseed in the edible sector amounts to 13 per cent of the crushing volume, but the rapeseed oil 
output amounts to 35 per cent of the soybean oil volume. The reverse relationship holds for meal 
production, where rapeseed meal accounts for only 11 per cent of the soybean meal volume. 


Oil and Meal Yields 


1964-65 1965-66 
— percentage — 
Meal Oil Meal — Oil 
ilaxseedser aaccece 63,0 34.6 6i"2 34.7 
SOY DEANS .2 he fan. 79.4 aS 79.4 OSS, 
Rapeseed ......... Dore 38.9 57.8 Sort 


SOYBEANS, SOYBEAN OIL, SOYBEAN MEAL 


TABLE 4 


Soybeans & Soybean Products — Canadian Supply and Distribution 


(crop year) 


1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 
Soybeans (millions of bushels) 
Domestic Production ........ 6.6 6.6 5.0 7.0 8.0 
TmpOres? eae he ee eeepetene AG! 14.7 LS, 16.5 17.0 
Supploe ees. aos cs kw ORR bs ein 19.9 21:3 20.7 2335 25.0 
Domestic Crushings ........ 16.9 17.9 18.6 19.5 20ei 
Exports t-6 a.c5 ccleaner es Sail 2.4 1.6 See De, 
Soybean Oil (millions of pounds) 
Domestic Production........ 176.8 183.6 192-7 201.1 205.3 
ImpPOrts freer ..ccs «oleae ois. 3i2 fel D2 34.3 337) 239 
Supply 02 ihe co vosrmees oes 193.9 210.8 227.0 234.8 228.0 
EO SPOTLG es acre sree an ees 49.0 ona 28.2 Ga 35-3 
Apparent Disappearance..... 144.9 WE) eH 198.8 201.6 192.7 
Soybean Meal (thousands of tons) 
Domestic Production ........ 396 419 442 465 491 
PMDOHE NA ordre are eerste oa cee 247 282 203 261 266 
SUD DIGI oc hatin roe eps 643 701 645 726 30 
XPOS Meee cr tikes see pe 192 233 211 267 242 
Apparent Disappearance..... 451 468 434 459 515 


Source: Based on DBS data. 


Supply and Disposition of Soybeans and Soybean Products 


Stock figures have not been included in the calculation of the supply and disposition of soybeans 
and soybean products since available data are incomplete and also do not indicate any trends affecting 
the supply and disappearance patterns, Soybean oil as well as meal stocks held in crushing plants 
are usually below five per cent of the annual production. 


Soybean supply continued its increase in 1965/66 and reached a level of 25 million bushels. An 
increase in domestic soybean production by one million bushels did not prevent a slight rise in soy- 
bean imports. Domestic crushings were 1.1 million bushels higher than in 1964/65, 


Domestic production of soybean oil also continued to rise slightly, while a drop by about one 
third in imports to 23.7 million pounds is responsible for the three per cent decrease in supply. The 
inability to satisfactorily market soybean oil domestically forced producers to increase their exports 
in 1965/66. Total domestic consumption of soybean oil showed a decline of approximately four per 
cent in 1965/66 compared with the previous year. 


The Canadian supply of soybean meal also increased in 1965/66 by more than four per cent, 
largely as a result of better yield from domestic crushings. Exports declined by more than nine per 
cent, so that the apparent domestic consumption seems to have grown by 56,000 tons (12 per cent) to 
515,000 tons. 


These statistics do not yet indicate any permanent trend away from the traditional structure of 
this industry; the export of a major portion of the meal to Great Britain and the marketing of the oil 
domestically. However, the prospect of Great Britain joining the European Common Market may adver- 
sely affect the export of soybean meal to that country. 


The oil, too, had to meet strong Competition from imported oils during 1966, especially 
European rapeseed oil, which at times was sold in Canada for two to three cents per pound below the 
price of Canadian soybean oil. Large quantities of this oil as well as sunflowerseed and some peanut 
oil were able to enter Canada under these unusual price situations, In tum, Canadian soybean oil 
had to be exported to Europe to find a willing market. 


TABLE 5 es 


Canadian Soybean Prices(1) 


(crop year) 
(cents and eighths per bushel) 


1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 


MOceaen on Ule thnet tens eernnsnee 242/5 275 276 283/6 
1 Os) le a of els RE ROR ae a ate 248/2 281/6 298/2 Laat 
ikon. tate ee deere seh ities ca es 252/1 207/1 303/6 273/4 
WOVEMDGH 2c ahh coe ka yell PRA Peck 255/2 2935/3 31277 264/1 
Dee OO ere cis Re teem dRO2 ea tial deme ae 256/4 292/1 318/3 283/3 
ETSY S11 RORY eo De ol 269/1 288 324/1 298/5 
LOU A Sar ns eis oe a 276/1 276/4 328/6 302/7 
NS AERA ARG Oo Se ns ee a 2757 1 2735/8 322/1 297/4 
OSI SEARO a A a. a? 273 BUI, 320/1 309/5 
Pair ab eens il 2 5.x eeedinde st, ), ame EP, sycaesnce, Levees 276/6 267 /3 302/5 SPAY A 
DUDES Bop <b BEE Bhs. EER Oks co 5 « ROE 283/3 265/6 312/2 346/6 
(See, ees ne ee 281/7 266/7 304/3 362/1 

Wearly averagecs tr... keh docs eastern 265/7 279/3 310/4 301/2 


(1) Buying prices, carlots, f.o.b. Chatham. 
Source: DBS No. 22—001 


Origin 


Hon pukonigmwan det tieneece fier: 


United States 


Total (millions of bushels)... 


Total Value (thousands of $) 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 


Destination 


United skane domes nci sai 
Denmar kat. Spee epee 6.408 4% 
Germany,.W.eSt. syapmuecige: 26 


Swed erinaw tives ober eiecans 


Republic of South Africa ...... 
Wnited StatestReR Seep peas ee 
Netherlandsysaem pipers: lett 


Australia 


Total, millions of bushels... 


Total Value (thousands of $) 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 


fe fase evn te lore te; Be eho obe)/as 


Skeld. Cle hspapu te. eo fele fais) elm of el eis) 6 


be, 0.50 @ © e elielestembare: (6: (9) Fd 8: 6 


TABLE 6 
Canadian Imports of Soybeans 


(crop year) 
(short tons) 


1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 
Tickets 8 3 4 6 
ee 399, 862 441 327 469,685 493,702 
aes 399,870 441 ,330 469,689 493,708 
Anise 139 14,7 Iyer 16.5 
Seats 34,565 35,587 49,868 49,369 

TABLE 7 
Canadian Exports of Soybeans 
(crop year) 
(short tons) 

1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 
sash aces 103,752 71,310 45,761 88,560 
Poe hoe 4 667 1,979 2,581 2,849 
pk atoers - - 1 33 
ee eo 28 54 33 33 
sae caoee: — - - 198 
nhs et - - ~ 1 
Soest 1,677 © “ ~ 
spaerstere - - 56 - 
baie i 5 18 110,124 73,343 48,432 95,373 
He abi 3.67 2.44 HASil 3.18 
haces Shara 9,943 7,182 4,786 ORS 10 


1965-66 
7 
511,726 


511,733 
17.0 
50,960 


TABLE 8 


Canadian Imports of Soybean Oil 


(crop year) 
(short tons) 


Origin 1961-62 1962-63 
Crermeny, West a2) .-.,.. cele... - - 
iii Cea Stabe esa 84s OR. dar ie ee 69 8,531 13,592 
Tama aeters otis Is sivas xs 5 8,531 13,592 
Total Value (thousands of $) ...... 2S SeieZ 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 


TABLE 9 


1963-64 


17,131 


i131 
3,702 


Canadian Exports of Soybean Oil 


(crop year) 
(short tons) 


Destination 1961-62 1962-63 
Waited:Kingdom ....<% ..j.......<.! 22,061 25163 
Der eee see Soe i eee ye Ce - (1) 
United States. ..5...28.. 152. me. Ss = 30 
NOUEHORGS ooo rie Pes be BSe cae e 2 ~ = 
tn eee Ss ax oor celiay 2,458 344 

(Ce en So an 24,519 29,537 
Total Value (thousands of $),...... 5,846 57356 


(1) Less than 1 ton. 
Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 


1963-64 
14,082 


14,082 
3,085 


1964-65 
15,858 
(1) 


16,581 
4,304 


1965-66 
vi 
11,832 


11,839 
3,280 


1965-66 


17,672 
2 


17,674 
4,596 


*sqq :a0inos 


O8r‘bl _IST‘ZSL 8E6‘0T «= PROPHET ~«—=«-«STL‘0Z_—«s«—«HH‘BHZ = HH'LI. «= STO‘ZZZ_—s«T“OZ = S7B‘9SZ [e101 
“io, | Ole PO 8 cca,:~=C*CSUTSC*«‘“*i S'S CTT‘ we: OHO'ST- = «OVO © -SzE“oT a 
STL 9% L ple gea'e ©€S ShI‘9 €9b 00s‘s 6LE SLY'b euV 
9s¢ Z88'€ ZZ 622 8s or9 Ze SLE tb 06b "yses 
E15 -90BZZ~—Ss«éSTS‘T =i 0'BT.=Si«é8S‘Z~=—S(i‘éiBOE:«SCi«éBE'Z OEsecr Oca = ShSC “ue 
Gta 656 och we 0She19 «== «SIS'6 «= S008 bE CLIz's OI6‘ZIl 9486 —«OL9‘BIT 1UQ 
poe. 6cG@e , ebeGe— O8rtr 8959 Sele. _Ozs‘r Ozz‘gs $099 ~—Ss« 0808 ‘and 
0S ELb 6b 96S EL 0Z8 ZL SE6 69 098 ‘SN 
: 28 I ZZ1 61 SIZ ST OSI - - ead 
68 re6 6 ozI rl SLI I 09r O1Z 08E‘Z ‘SN 
- - Z o¢ Z 0€ 6 S6 - - ‘PIIN 
$ jo SUO], $ jo suo] $ jo suo], ¢ jo suo] $ jo suo], 
spuesnouy spuesnoy : spuesnoyy spuesnoyy spuesnoyy 
(Aqnf 0} -uef) 9961 (AIM 0} “ue L) SO6T Sool pool £961 


(ze 04 Te pueTed) 


aouraoig Aq jpaw uvagdog jo spiodwy 


OL A1aVL 
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TABLE 11 


Canadian Exports of Soybean Oil Cake and Meal 


(crop year) 
(short tons) 


Destination 1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 
Wie MIR GEOM csi ss $s 4s exces eas 189,150. 229,100 204,619 258,879 235,975 
MER TOUaNe. 0 ka Tee et ee - = (1) = sad 
20 0) Seeger eal at alan ee ~ 120 - 150 240 
rls Se pele lle ran. aA Ae ~ - 15 30 76 
TLE lad phe Ae Aa A Aerie 1,990 3,285 6,582 7,166 - 
Dalton stares, «ek beast ee Batch 4 18 55 20 135 103 
bretanwer est et  eeeee ek 336 fr - - - 
WEARERS ee rey eee ee - - 100 - _ 
PALER STS SEC - - - 746 6,087 
TM WING BE eka y vp ie taal - _ _ 1 carte 
ema Og 22 ee oe Bee es - - (1) - _ 
Netherlands Antilles .............. - = (1) = = 
BEG Ee folic h to ie eds Hulkng OS Slee - = (1) = ad 
NOMCZOBIONG 6 ee clo ese apd en ves 4 - - - - 
BREE ey ts eg thot ceo sat en Sais & tas 2 = ~ - 
Totalee,, Supehy ol. sroesed.. han. 191,506 232,674 211,336 267 ,107 242,497 
Total Value (thousands of $) ..... 15,189 20,631 19,628 24,699 22,740 


(1) Less than 1 ton. 
Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 


1l 


TABLE 12 


Canadian Imports of Miscellaneous Oilseed Cakes and Meals 


(crop year) 
(short tons) 


1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 


Cottonseed: Mealy ar.2 sera nunc 1,243 506 1,840 5,196 Le Ways 
Oilseed Cake and Meal, nes ........ 303 79 166 64 166 
MORAL ix cc ie Reade oe ee 1,546 585 2,006 5,260 1,293 
Total Value (thousands of $)...... 114 47 163 408 118 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 


TABLE 13 


Canadian Exports of Oilseed Cake and Meal 


(crop year) 
(short tons) 


Destination 1961-62 1962—63 1963-64 1964-65 1965—66 
United’ Kingdom cer meece sre aie - = - 3,812 3,463 
British Guianabyemmeristierin crectetevaiete 1 - 1 3 iA 
BOW Wands ES ciccciersielade sis) baile ssc ee 1 - 1 34 3 
Snide Me cct lee phe ens oe see. 15 18 30 172 50 
Witted Statesiis, ccm nem denice ote — ~ 5 27 Wy 
Belgium/ Luxemburg vege cays ie cee 50 - - - _ 
Germany West yds ok oes ss eels 100 = - — = 
Netherlands ish cece nnies areca eke 33 - - ~ - 
Denmarkiint. ic asm clout isuaiaiiae tues = - - -- 39 
Barbadosiijnwcas: cuatere seelmeeuawycterebernGeaete = - - 5 - 
APAM ser ha sans mrs aye ae wate vee ane ee 530 1,102 aes pateas 
otal cikace etter enveiete ae nets 200 548 1,139 4,053 S52 
Total Value (thousands of $)...... 16 22 86 279 240 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 
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RAPESEED, RAPESEED OIL, RAPESEED MEAL 
TABLE 14 


Canadian Rapeseed: Supply & Disposition 


(crop year) 
(thousands of bushels) 


1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965—66 1966 -67 


BROCK E A UpUS te Misi eg. cos As cones Hesere N.A, 600(1 ) 881(1) 1,514 3,366 
Preneerion 49 MAM ONP: . occ sao: 5,860 8,360 13,230 22,600 25,500 
UTC USSU 1 ge ee Rn N.A. 8,960 14,111 24,114 28,866 
EROLG sated 64 «Mia. k arbi doers 5,800 5,308 9,276 13,632 
ORS Uy Ole eee. tt eee, fe N.A. 881 1,514 3,366 
Domestic CmsShings cs os gcecs + saa 1,620 1,580 2,160 3,750 
Apparent Domestic Disappearance. .. N.A. Does! 3) o04 | 7,116 


(dollars per bushel ) 
Average Farm Price ............... - US Des 04 2.74 N.A, 


(1) Estimate 
Source: DBS data; Board of Grain Commissioners. 


Canadian Rapeseed: Supply and Disposition 


The supply of rapeseed has increased in 1966 by 4.7 million bushels (20 per cent) to nearly 
28.9 million bushels. It is expected that an expanding export market for rapeseed, particularly in 
Japan and Italy, as well as an increase in domestic crushing, will keep the carry-over at a desirable 
level. Overseas export clearances amounted to 3.1 million bushels on December 14, 1966, compared 
with 3.4 million bushels a year ago. 


While domestic crushings rose by 74 per cent to 3.8 million bushels over the previous year, the 
proportion of the crop processed in Canada increased only slightly from 16.3 per cent to 16.6 per cent 
during the same period. This proportion will probably not change significantly during 1966/67. 


The difference between the apparent domestic disappearance and the domestic crushing volume 
increased to 3.366 million bushels compared with 1.161 million bushels in 1964/65. Allowing about 
2.4 million bushels for dockage, shrinkage and seed leaves a discrepancy of about one million bushels 
to be accounted for in 1965/66. An over-estimation of the crop was the most likely cause. 


Canadian Rapeseed Council 


Recognizing the growing importance of the rapeseed industry to the Canadian economy, the Barley 
and Oilseeds Conference in Winnipeg appointed a committee in the fall of 1966 to investigate the 
interest in the establishment of a Canadian Rapeseed Council. All sectors of the industry as well as 
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the various levels of government have been asked for comment. Should the replies be positive, steps 
willbe taken to initiate the establishment of such a Council, which is hoped to comprise all interested 
parties: rapeseed producers, traders, oil refiners, feed manufacturers, etc, The Council could play a 
vital role in the expansion of this major Canadian edible oilseed crop, valued now in excess of $60 
million. Rapeseed exports in 1965/66 amounted to $36 million, and the value of domestically produced 
rapeseed oil and meal may be estimated to have been about $11 million. The anticipated growth poten- 
tial is a multiple of the present production level and a Canadian Rapeseed Council could make a 
valuable contribution to a speedy and orderly development. 


TABLE 15 


Canadian Rapeseed Production 


(crop year) 


1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 


(thousands of acres) 


Manitobare ves 2 ct eerste ce areas ots hare 32 52 84 145 158 
Saskatchewan). «cians «ie oo ctnaeaeten = vrke nia 167 210 303 555 620 
DWN a ve CEES oaRee DONO ac ea nic oe 172 223 404 735 610 
CANADA OTA ee ce erieertet an. err cise 371 478 791 15435 1,388 


(thousands of bushels) 


Manitobaueent vent chs areca se lies 2 be 580 860 1,470 2,400 2,100 
Sealers a5 douusoboebadadohon moms oe 2,620 4,040 5,300 10,700 12,400 
TMA eat ee Ee OO aie Olowrale oe rawucrS Clonee 2,660 3,560 6,460 9,500 11,000 
CANADATT OMA er ita orne rice eraer 5,860 8,360 13,230 22,600 25,500 
CANADA TOTAL (thousands of tons) 147 209 331 565 637 


yield: bushels per acre 


Manitoba: seeiiicc tet isiee atin al tienoke eecneieiar 18.0 16.7 Les 16.6 Ses 
Saskatehewanlmage sk) ia nck teiens uit ier: Wes 19.2 WAS 19.2 20.0 
Allbettarertsctcte ata nt gether men raractateaeberme tts 1535 TSO 16.0 1DE9 18.0 
CAINIAIDIAS IER: cc xipexceskorerotie et Samed rear oe 15.8 VW.5 Ma (Sea 18.4 


Source: DBS Cat. Nos. 22-002 and 21-507. 


Canadian Rapeseed Production 


Rapeseed production in 1966 has been estimated at a record 25.5 million bushels, compared with 
22.6 million bushels the year before and a 10-year average of 7.7 million bushels. Although the seeded 
acreage decreased by three per cent compared with 1965, excellent weather conditions in late summer 
boosted the crop by raising the average yields to 18.4 bushels per acre, 17 per cent higher than the 
average of 15.7 bushels in 1965. 
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The extractable oil equivalent of this crop amounts to 480 million pounds of rapeseed oil, or 
approximately 24 pounds per capita in Canada. Rapeseed is challenging now the role of flaxseed as 
the major oilseed crop of the Prairie provinces. Although the flaxseed acreage was still above two 
million, the estimated yield amounted to only 23.6 million bushels. It would be wrong, however, to 
conclude that rapeseed is competing with flaxseed for the same land. Rapeseed has found a useful 
placeinthecrop rotation system. It is grown to an increasing extent on stubble, and fertility scientists 
support this practice, particularly because of the increased yields resulting from the application of 
nitrogenous fertilizer. 


Saskatchewan and Alberta continue to be the principal growing areas. Uncertain weather condi- 
tions are discouraging cultivation in the Peace River district, and the centre of rapeseed growing has 
moved south in Alberta. A trend towards growing rapeseed in more southern areas has also been 
been reported in Manitoba. 


Intwoareas of the Prairie provinces outbreaks of fungus diseases occurred in 1966 and threatened 
to reduce yields. The Canada Department of Agriculture reported an outbreak of ‘‘white rust’’ in 
Northern Saskatchewan. It distorts the flowering parts. This disease can be controlled by the use 
of clean seed and by practising crop rotation. In Western Manitoba there was an outbreak of “stem and 
leaf spot’’, caused by seed-borne fungi. Crop rotation and treatment of seed from infected fields are 
the recommended measures of control. 


The quality of the oil derived from the present rapeseed crop iS Considered the best in recent 
years. Excellent weather permitted the seed to mature well and very little of the objectionable green 
pigmentation, characteristic of immature seed, has been noticed in the oil. 


Prices of No. 1 Canada rapeseed, basis in store Vancouver, averaged $2.66 per bushel in 
1965/66, compared with $2.87 in 1964/65 and $2.72 in 1963/64. 


TABLE 16 


Mean Quality Data for Survey Samples 
of Western Canadian Rapeseed, 1965 and 1966 Crops 


1965 Survey 1966 Survey 
Oil Protein Oil Protein No. of 
Content Content Content Content Samples 
% %o % % 
Western Canada 
No. f Can. Rapeseed 2.2... 56. 0c000-0. 43.6 39.9 44.9 39.1 260 
Me. 7 Can. Rapeseed .....6/c ee cdlvcces 43.0 40.8 43.9 Ale7 19 
No.3 Can. Rapeseed. oy. ous cs ache, cxecace 44.2 39.9 46.2 37.8 2 


OE COME fe coat arch O's mavhieamicnie ed 43.5 40.1 44.8 3D.3 281 


1S 


TABLE 16 (Concl.) 


Mean Quality Data for Survey Samples 
of Western Canadian Rapeseed, 1965 and 1966 Crops 


1965 Survey 1966 Survey 
Oil Protein Oil Protein No. of 
Content Content Content Content Samples 
7o To %o 7o 
All Grades 
Manitoba cc Jed cigees! ote wieie se ody stal: «ee 44.2 39.8 44.3 40.0 34 
Saskatchewan 240% ni-Rasvetsnam Semrogd he 42.6 41.5 44.5 39.6 147 
Alberta S79... 29. SRP 26 20S 44.1 38.8 45.5 38.5 100 


Note: Both oil content and protein content of the oil-free meal are reported on a moisture-free basis. 
Source: Grain Research Laboratory, Board of Grain Commissioners, Winnipeg. 


Quality of 1966-67 Rapeseed Crop 


The Board of Grain Commissioners has supplied the following preliminary information on the 
quality of the 1966 rapeseed production. The basic quality is very high, with the major degrading 
factor in grades No. 2 Canada and lower being admixtures of inseparable seeds. A survey of samples 
from country points in all three Prairie provinces indicates that about 80 per cent will grade No. 1 
Canada, with the balance of the crop being about eight per cent No. 2 and No. 3 Canada grade and 
12 per cent falling into Off Grade, Rejected and Sample. 


There is apparently more wild mustard seed present in rapeseed this year, and this is no doubt 
in part due to the fact that some producers have seeded rape containing contaminating admixtures. 
(See Board of Grain Commissioners’ statement below.) 


Early-harvested rapeseed from areas in Southern Saskatchewan and Southwestern Manitoba, which 
suffered from extreme heat during the growing season, showed a distinctly reddish colour. This, 
however, represents only a small percentage of the crop and apparently has no serious effect on 
quality. Distinctly green seeds do not appear to be any serious problem in rapeseed this year. 


The average oil content (dry basis) for all grades increased by 1.3 per cent from 43.5 per cent 
in 1965 to 44.8 per cent in 1966. The average protein content, however, dropped by 0.8 per cent to 
59.3 per cent this season. 
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Wild Mustard Seed in Rapeseed 


Statement of the Board of Grain Commissioners, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
released December 13, 1966. 


Tosafeguard foreign markets for Canadian rapeseed and to protect the domestic processors of this 
crop, the Board of Grain Commissioners has advised the grain trade that it intends to limit the amount 
of wild mustard seed permissible in grades Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Canada Rapeseed. It is expected that the 
limit will be set at a maximum of five per cent and will go into effect August 1, 1967. Prior to the 
1966 harvest, the average amount of wild mustard seed contained in rapeseed received at country and 
terminal elevators was quite low. However, rapeseed harvested in 1966 shows a Significant increase 
in wild mustard seed content. If this upward trend continues throughout another year of production, 


the Board feels that a serious loss of rapeseed markets could result, which would be to the detriment 
of producers in Western Canada. 


Wild mustard seed cannot be distinguished from rapeseed by the naked eye. Accordingly, farmers 


who intend to plant rapeseed in 1967 are strongly urged to have non-pedigreed seed stocks tested for 
purity, or better still, to sow only pedigreed seed. 
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TABLE 17 


Canadian Exports of Rapeseed 


(crop year) 
(short tons) 


Destination 1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 
inated Kin SOOM Ay tule ke oo aun act ale Bet 2,363 1,820 2,296 8,922 4,055 
Belgium/Luxembure .6 anwods 268 L «ci. hotan 2,800 BS —_ 1,696 8,369 
PANCE ras hee fe Cee eee CMT ts weeny 8,550 - - — - 
Pin kandi ctl ean ete set teers omrs - - 2,246 ~ - 
Germany; WESs..ip A ee eioas. > 4 Farha 5,786 9,734 161 15,961 26,884 
1 a Ue inaT SPN ba ea RPE pee 79,971 31,334 4,721 36,546 71,868 
Netherlands ve ceoe ec ietn sa eek ears ae 24,719 9,289 4,166 25,893 31,451 
LSOEE Ahi cr can torte annecnu ann eey ert aio vg ene 125225 13,888 - _ = 
SPGUT SC ieee certain ti tee ae aries wrtia ee nga - - 41 1,034 109 
Lind ates isp ecavcus, bcucuatec ee preheat altercation ctemes - — - 2,800 — 
JAPAN aig Re ese hie erences se 28,493 Licbe Renn OS,213 89,187 169,037 
Talwanity coi Month Merten a ey = = 5,227 1,213 z 
United: States: ay.n8-etracial. Shien ee ta eeacany tek: 58 966 33155 60 160 
Czechoslovakian v7. sean see: a eee ternal ~ - _ 15,183 — 
Polandaeeyrew i. iti see aksieeen meme eel = - - 97921 - 
Pakistan with: the: didedds <a the sep Rem. - ~ - 22,462 19,841 
Total Weight (short toms)... ..0 7.0 7c sas 164,965 145,043 130,286 230,878 331,774 
Total Weight (thousands of bushels) ..... 6,599 5,802 Sy PAIL 9,235 eye 
Total Value (thousands.of $) i.e... 16,611 S372 14,514 27,548 36,039 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 
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Canadian Exports of Rapeseed 


Rapeseed exports in 1965/66 increased by more than a 100,000 tons (44 per cent) compared 
with the previous year. The value of rapeseed exports rose by 31 per cent to $36 million. Japan’s 
share increased from nearly 39 per cent to more than 51 per cent and accounts for 169,000 tons. Ac- 
cording to a Japanese trade mission, which visited Canada in the late summer of 1966, a further sub- 
stantial increase may be expected during the present crop year. 


Italy also nearly doubled her purchases, which reached 72,000 tons in 1965/66. The shortage 
of olive oil is again inducing Italy to import large quantities of rapeseed, and Canadian producers are 
reported to have received orders which will maintain the present export volume to Italy. West Germany 
has also increased her purchases of Canadian rapeseed, despite the fact that German margarine manu- 
facturers prefer other oils in their formulations. They may use the oil primarily in salad and cooking 
oils or even-export it. 


The United Kingdom has begun to import sizable quantities of rapeseed. Canadian rapeseed 
was apparently not sufficiently competitive, and Britain’s requirements were largely met by France. 


Exports to Pakistan include! gifts made under the Colombo Plan. The most significant develop- 
ment apart from the steady growth of the Japanese market, is the fact that Western Europe now takes 
about 40 per cent of Canada’s exports. Western Europe is traditionally a major oilseed and oilseed 
products importer. The new European Common Market Support program for rapeseed may raise local 
production to some extent, but will not materially change the dependence upon imports. The interest 
in the improvement of rapeseed oil and meal quality is now widespread, and the reservations against 
their use are gradually being broken down. This combination of European emphasis on rapeseed pro- 
duction and the availability of Canadian supplies, should result in a considerable expansion of this 
market. 
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TABLE 18 


Canadian Exports of Rapeseed Oil 


(crop year) 
(short tons) 


Destination 1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 

Wntted(Statesecgsicsc dane eee 465 VO 196 _ 2 
a} 1 eR AE ye Nts mre 465 127, 196 — Z. 
Total Value (thousands of $)...... 106 26 45 = 1 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada 


The Zero-Erucic Acid Rapeseed Oil Situation 


According to Dr. R.K. Downey, the strain of zero-erucic acid rapeseed which has been grown on 
an experimental scale in Saskatchewan in 1966, is derived from Brassica Campestris and is not yet 
satisfactory from the point of view of seed yield and oil content. Improved varieties are being devel- 
oped and should ve ready for farmer growing in another two years. 


In 1966 the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool contracted with farmers to grow some of the new seed, 
although the seed is not yet licensed and still under the control of the plant breeder in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


The Pool succeeded in multiplying about 80 bushels to 25,000 bushels. Since the seed had to be 
carefully kept separate from other rapeseed in order to avoid contamination at the farm level and in 
the plant, considerable expense was involved in handling the new seed. At present the Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool has enough seed to grow 70,000 acres in 1967, equivalent to approximately 24 million 
pounds of oil, or 400 tank cars. 


Canada Packers Limited has obtained a patent on an application of a process which slightly 
hydrogenates and subsequently winterizes rapeseed oil, involving an unexpectedly low loss upon 
winterization. Other commercially important applications have not yet become known, and conse- 
quently many firms have hesitated to commit themselves to the use of any considerable quantities 
of the zero-erucic acid rapeseed oil. Experimental testing will have to be continued in order to ascer- 
tain the advantages of the new oil. The plant breeders are also planning to develop strains low in 
linolenic acid content, whose enhanced stability would prove of benefit to the salad oil producers. 


Companies interested in obtaining any quantities of zero-erucic acid rapeseed oil should contact: 


Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, 
Vegetable Oil Division, 
P.O. Box 109, 

Saskatoon, Sask. 
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SUNFLOWER SEED 
TABLE 19 


Canadian Sunflower Seed: Acreage, Production, Prices 


(crop year) 
(thousands of acres) 


1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 1966-67(1) 


OS 2 Cee UR on na ear ene rn 20.5 70 48.0 48.0 32.0 
Saskotehewanwis. uit? ot Phi d hohe NG _ aus. 23.0 16.5 6.1 
Abberiaisined. zaialve «acti. o83.39.22 BES es 1G 305 2.0 
Ganttial Totablai:.bes Shel .ni aren. 23.0 42.0 78.5 68.0 40.1 


(Millions of pounds) 


AN Oar ies deaths -abinenanh svtadene « 15.4 35.0 25.2 26.4 25.6 
CE a aa a eR 2s sae - Bac Sed 25 1 
Pe en AN gis act og! a eludes. oi SR Sarto 3 2.0 £5 OES: 0.4 0.9 
OPYOIE GE. 4 NCGTR8 ae A a aa 17.4 39.8 30.9 29.2 29.6 


(Yield per acre, pounds) 


WG AA atts ics ht Win crieaie o's oo BEB 749 950 525 550 800 
MUM WAN 8 oo css o's Gwe sig ¢ Be _ 948 150 150 500 
Mic Sai eh c Visnkataie Vx odie Ae 800 1,025 300 100 450 
Canada Olah, Ae ia testd otal ke ian es 755 948 394 430 Vl 


(Average Farm Price, Cents per Pound) 
Catatamtotal £o-Pae! ...... PLOer.... 5.3 4.5 4.9 N.A. 


(1) Preliminary, as of Oct. 15, 1966 
Source: DBS Cat. No. 21-507 and 22-002. 


Sunflower seed acreage declined in 1966 by 40 per cent to 40,100 acres from 68,000 acres the 
previous season. Adverse weather conditions of the two previous years had discouraged farmers. In 
Manitoba, seeding was delayed until the end of May, 1966, and heavy rains later drowned part of the 
harvest. Subsequent warm and frost-free weather greatly improved the yields, so that the total output 
exceeded the 1965 level. 


Approximately one third of the crop consists of birdseed and confectionery varieties. The bulk 
of these types of seed is exported, mainly to the United States and West Germany. 


Assuming an export volume of 10 million pounds in 1966/67, about 20 million pounds remain for 
oilseed crushing and may yield about seven million pounds of sunflowerseed oil. 
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While sunflowers grown in Manitoba are seeded in regular narrow rows, those grown in Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta are mostly planted in wide rows, nine to 12 feet apart. The latter will yield less 
seed per acre. The reported averages of 450 to 500 pounds in the two latter provinces give the farmer 
a satisfactory return at 4.5 cents per pound, since the crop is grown on stubble and helps to conserve 
soil moisture. 


It seems that the present Peredovik variety may gradually be displaced by earlier maturing va- 
rieties. A new Russian variety, Amaviric, has been tested in Western Canada and took 10 days less to 
mature. 


The development of varieties of high oil content and better adaptation to the critical frost-free 
period has also encouraged sunflower cultivation in those areas of the Unites States bordering on 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan. About 250,000 acres may be grown there in 1967, and yields of 1,100 to 
1,500 pounds per acre are anticipated. 


The protein content of the meal derived from the Peredovik variety depends on the quality of the 
seed. If the seed is mature, it ranges above 40 per cent, while immature seed will produce a meal of 
about 35 per cent protein content. 


TABLE 20 


Canadian Exports of Sunflower Seed 


(crop year) 
(short tons) 


Destination 1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 
UnitediKingdom ssaae wm too. ober 2 - ~ 1 1,238 7 
Belgium/Buxemburey...-.6 0 1 oe - - 52 28 - 
Denmark gs as yerucei ete cane eiaecucts toner one _ — = 50 — 
Germany. West hernia ie ees — — 1,328 1,182 2,413 
Netherlandsis cassettes bee ise —_ - 1255 1,445 761 
Swedenii: haigaicasers Her ide. tis - - - (1) - 
United*Statesy Fie SINE. Saver 1 Sere 5,670 7,170 3,821 2716 4,798 
Republicvot South*Atricar:...'o. cor = = (1) _ - 
Tatnidadind «sida: cate: Moke neti _ 3 ~ - _ 

otal. Wie ue Nees roa eeratated. ave 5,670 BATS 6,457 6,659 7,979 
Total Value (thousands of $)...... 891 1287 1,037 846 1,314 


(1) Less than 1 ton. 
Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 
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Sunflower Production and Breeding in Russia 


Academician A.Y. Panchenko of the All-Union Institute of Oilseed Crop Research, Krasnodar, 
presented a paper under this title at the Second International Sunflower Conference held in Morden, 
Manitoba, on August 17-18, 1966. Tracing the development of sunflower growing in the USSR, Dr. 
Panchenko stated that in 1966 the seeded acreage is expected to be around 12.3 million acres. Rape- 
seed, mustard, soybeans and other oilseed crops are grown on another 3.7 million acres. Sunflowers 
are grown across the country from the Carpathians to Lake Baikal. In 1965 the USSR produced about 
2.2 million tons of vegetable oils and sunflower oil accounted for 1.76 million tons of the total. It is 
the country’s major edible vegetable oil. About 1.87 million tons of sunflower meal were produced in 
the same year. The hulls are utilized in the production of ethanol, furfurol and yeast. 


The increase in acreage and yield is illustrated in the following table: 
Seeded Acreage and Sunflower Yield in the USSR 


(Seeded acreage in thousand acres; yield in pounds per acre) 


Acreage Yield 

1913 1940 1960 1964 1913 1940 1960 1964 
Area 
A OtGINWSSR. So sc ca cc cso 2,420 8,750 10,370 11,400 = 660 840 1;170 
INGUG@AUCASUS: ia see 5 eos oe ois 866 1,957 D4 2,660 - 885 893 ~— 1,150 
Volga Alas < sc ccncaadcs 487 1,940 iprAlls? 1,930 _ 295 544 964 
Central Black Soil Region 716 1,180 958 1,102 = 660 830 1,213 
Moldavian, 05 ees hacrsson as 25 440 568 553 = 812 1,302 1,339 
Ukraine. Peer? . V2 2: 4G 188 1,778 3,720 4,340 — 1,178 982 1,358 


Since 1940 the acreage has increased by about 30 per cent and the average yield of seed per 
acre has risen by 77 per cent during the same period. 


Dr. Panchenko described the aims pursued by the sunflower breeders at the Krasnodar institute. 
The development of broom-rape resistant varieties occurred during the nineteen thirties and resulted in 
a significant yield improvement. Attempts to breed varieties having a higher oil content remained with- 
out appreciable results for many years until the work of Academician Pustovoit started to make pro- 
gress in 1927. 


Stages of Breeding High Oil Sunflower Varieties in the USSR 


Year Name of Variety % Oil, dry basis 
BEES ea ns-a.d AMekeind € disses diane 2 Hee ane cad Local varieties 33 
BISS sy ines Mites ccdecadedee seeder ede Kruglik A—41 36 
BOOST is re CAM ork eee eae is bee VNIIMK 3519 43 
BISS Anes yeahs ce ek ae aeeess evel VNIMK 6540 46 
BOSD ic ct nah Dat ic denc dasa peassu seca VNIIMK 8931 49 
UC Eee ©) CC eee er ere ieee wo Peredovik 51 
BIOS vance tbObde Peaedcccieiaceiear: MOR VNIIMK 309 4 
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Present work aims for a 57 per cent oil content. So far the results also indicate an increase in 
yield. 


The characteristics of the new sunflower varieties cultivated in the USSR were summarized by 
Dr. Panchenko in the following table: 


Characteristics of Sunflower Varieties Cultivated 
in the USSR, Data of Competitive Variety Testing, 
Krasnodar, 1962-65 


Growing % % oil % oil Seed Yield Oil Yield 

Varieties Period husk dry dry lbs. per lbs. per 
Days kernel seed acre acre 
VINTIBII O54 0 one Se ara gece 91 Dae 63.5 50.4 2300 1030 
Peredavilk: sonic toon eae: 92 22.1 63.5 50.9 2275 1024 
VINTIMK S931 ste tncen se tues 92 227 63.2 50.4 2295 1021 
Armavirsky, $497... )o)p.m 2 93 2237 62.8 50.0 2285 1020 
VNIIMK: 16463. PAS. COS 92 23.8 62.5 49.1 2265 986 


The Russian sunflower breeders expect that the husk content will be further reduced to 19—20 
per cent, and that the oil content of the seed (dry basis) will be about 54 per cent. A new variety, 
N25987, showed these characteristics in 1964 and 1965. It has an average growing period (time of 
emergence to time of harvest) of 90 days and yielded an average of 2,740 lbs. of seed per acre. 


The development of oil yields in commercial crushing mills in the USSR were presented by Dr. 
Panchenko in the following table: 


Oil Content of Commercial Sunflower Seeds and Sunflower Oil 


Yield in the USSR, (Basis 12% moisture) 


Year % Oil Content of Seed % Oil Yield 
TOAD ROREE AR GRO, ccc us ss cle ee tne EF 28.6 25.4 
TOU Cana scee pc OM erate ree a c+ oo 30.4 28.0 
POO. Pas fre MMB ue aranveitie «> a0 005 @ ee 39.8 37.9 
he) eee | te ee mee) e 40.3 38.4 
OBOE i ed oh a adele Sek sec ale 41.1 39.2 
1963tad. Ver UR RGOk Gh oa4. AED 42.2 40.4 
US ee Pe | A OR oe Sri, 43.7 42.0 
LOG Sa: TAS, Te oh CO Ree oie Nis sa 44.04 42.51 
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MUSTARD SEED 
TABLE 21 


Canadian Mustard Seed Production 


(crop year) 


1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 


(thousands of acres) 


Pe ae a eo ee eee 10.0 20.0 10.0 19.0 24.0 
Bee BECO OE rch eye eon ees, 3.85 edna vie VE 49.0 63.0 29.0 58.0 52.0 
eDertae yy, Seer eorss se P60fT sok OP. cos, 44.0 72.0 35.0 80.0 90.0 
Cereds, Total io: soc es BOE 2 «sh RMR oe 103.0 155.0 74.0 157.0 166.0 


(millions of pounds) 


1 EADIE, Sa See in age a eine eae ce ener The: 15.5 6.8 16.2 16.8 
NUENMTCNE WORE AS ol AZ OS cis yo Mere ia 27.0 61.7 18.0 49.3 — 46.8 
DIOS os ee ee Ae nen Beet 23-5 61.2 23.0 61.9 81.0 
OE TE Cok oe ek 1 ORs gO poe th ya ee a Sill 138.4 47.8 127.4 144.6 


(yield per acre, pounds) 


PER Rte tT, 8 i mri tae eS 720 TADS 675 850 700 
MMM MLGUEM NE cite. ict. to oe eka cee oer: 551 980 621 850 900 
PEDEUER 5 ccc see eas os kee ees Hak ws 534 850 657 774 900 
Ces PRS OC) EO nee ee ee 560 893 645 811 871 


Source: DBS Cat. Nos. 21-507 and 22-002. 
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TABLE 22 


Canadian Exports of Mustard Seed 


(crop year) 
(short tons) 


Destination 1961-62 1962-63 196364 1964-65 1965-66 
United Kingdoms cniacoingans so cede ee eke 1,017 1,124 2,229 3,209 2,016 
Belgium/ Luxemburg s.c00.0 <2" Seow « 1,706 2,580 3,621 3,028 5,964 
Germany, WeSC. sce. axis kineds ace eta 791 1562 1,441 2,247 1,987 
| Agee Se we St Ae reaver 3!) Me ge oa) 6 39 33 39 
Netneniande yo. hae Aknc ms euie nu sit oes ba me 452 1,092 2,310 6,304 9,369 
SwWedeniik.c.. te Subs ss cuos Gaba ch ere eee 2 - _ 3 22. 
SwitZesl and ty UA he ois oun RPO Niue oto oR SeRO Le < 52 95 108 - 355 
Popennianien TANT. oss cw ake ears Mba tie: 3,920 4,883 Uf222 5,220 6,610 
Fenn, SAG ee ea ws os so eels a - 5 17 22 
United Statese op... 9. Qe b x 0 «Cyto cons 4,488 6,547 9,777 10,912 16,973 
Trinidad 5.6 8 EO. 6 srcin Di oes Beth - 2 3 - - 
Alistraliiatneecres s.r onions a Setar ue tcrers 3 - - es = 
PranCe goss ta sige ici cua Bit Mice a - - - - 827 
SL GEN Mion wea ae wowieenir a et ahelcrs! weeks © ees ces he 12,458 17,891 26,761 30,973 44,184 
Total Value (thousands of $)............ 1,656 2,180 3,005 3,844 5,260 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 


Comments on the Canadian Mustard Seed Crop. 


The area grown to mustard seed in Canada rose by six per cent to 166,000 acres in 1966, the 
largest on record. Average yields increased by seven per cent to 871 pounds per acre, and total pro- 
duction is expected to amount to 144.6 million pounds, 14 per cent above the 127.4 million pounds 
produced in 1965. 


The export volume climbed by 43 per cent to a record 44,000 tons compared with 31,000 tons 
in 1964/65. The export value rose by 37 per cent from $3.8 million to $5.3 million. The United States, 
the Netherlands, Japan and Belgium continued to be Canada’s best customers. Since 1961/62, the 
export of mustard seed has more than tripled, but bears little relationship to crop production. 
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FLAXSEED, LINSEED OIL, LINSEED MEAL 


TABLE 23 


Canadian Flaxseed: Supply & Disposition 


(crop year) 


Average 
1958-62 196263 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 
— thousands of bushels — 
SteekerAusishin GNRir........ 5,969 5,269 3,988 6,551 7,141 
Prpdnetien 4.5. f008.....5.8 18,525 16,042 21,176 20,313 29,254 
HMPOSSO sc dsc oe ke « eRe 45 1 65 6 = 
TOtQyisupply@eds i665 6sacs sos 24,539 21,312 25,229 26,870 36,395 
Exporter: Batt sis<cies ceeeans 12,985 12,566 13,638 14,346 18,936 
Stdecke uly BL gic duis cc keeens 5,637 3,988 6,551 7,141 10,958 
Domestic Disappearance ....... 5,9b7 4,758 5,040 5,383 6,501 
Domestic @rushings.... ... cnn .- - 2,529 2,750 2,901 2,631 
— dollars per bushel — 
Average Farm Price 
Call grades): OR 5550.45.22 R8. 2.96 3.06 2.91 2.94 = 
Source: DBS Cat. Nos. 21-507 and 22-002 and other data. 
TABLE 24 
Canadian Flaxseed Prices(1) 
(crop year) 
(cents and eighths per bushel) 
1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 

UO oid cea Wn, aaiaing ees wk es Ge TS A 368 319/3 3391/1 
POURRA 56 5c.5io0 sa eee ba onele os bak aas 359/6 321/1 324/4 
MRAM Raat) AS e.N Gest ecg oh ces eS ee ks 338 318/3 318/4 
Jy LT gO ea na gp Si pe Jag in 324/1 316 3195/2 
i ae | oe a; | ne ee 320/7 316/1 314/1 
LS 2 ih ange ellie cao, «a toate 324/3 322/4 315 
Fic DE tia Ry eee Pe sy va eee hes (site, REO cs ona is edauen lo 327/4 322/4 323/1 
| | Pee dee | ae. ot 331/4 2235/2 324/7 


“atid 


1966-67 


10,958 
23,616 


34,574 


1965-66 
307/2 
314/1 
306/3 
293/3 
29 Gis 
299 
303/3 
297A, 


TABLE 24 (Concl.) 


Canadian Flaxseed Prices(1) 


(crop year) 
(cents and eighths per bushel) 


1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 
A pial woo <0 Shag maken > uae a case? ai eee 331/3 316/2 321/6 
Maye ce ee ee nae eee AAAS LST eae 334/1 314 324/5 
TONS ey Oe ere ake am ete nie Ode eter aoe 329 318/2 319/2 
TL Ae hte gt Reh OS ss RR oe 331 328 313 
Veatlviaverdgenhy. <5. ob otek a 2 See Mle. 335 319/6 320/3 


(1) Winnipeg Grain Exchange No. 1 C.W. Flaxseed, basis Fort William-Port Arthur. 
Source: DBS No. 22-001 


TABLE 25 
Canadian Flaxseed Production 


(crop year) 


1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 


(thousands of acres) 


Quebee oo cuss esses: eee eee ais 25 32 36 28 
Ontario ween c cn ae wetted creemar oie le arse 21 23 24 24 
Manitobaleiesmrcns ore ncrteiate Gucihensetoners 667 820 1,025 1,350 
Saskatchewatlwacncusucs iit sso teen 389 506 521 560 
Albertave yi: (9 OUR Mae A tvc cs hrcnerve 340 303 370 355 
British: Columbia ayn creak ie 2D 1 2 3 
Canada lotaltomass necting cease 1,445 1,682 1,978 2,320 
(millions of bushels) 
CED EC Sy sate tenia: scan mee aie aioli sri atele 0.4 0.5 0.5 0.4 
Ontario co ersee torent e en rersi anette: 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 
Manitoba yaar oerseciet tia re cumeine 7.8 9.3 10.6 1622 
Saskatchewatl ance eran ks 4.1 Vad 4.5 Te3 
A Dertar enn erate acct adorei rene 3.4 Sid 4.3 4.9 
BritishiGolumbia “fAtee....-+ beeen: 0.02 0.01 0.02 0.04 
Canada afotalinew . i Seen a. SO. 16.0 2Ne2 20.3 29.3 
(yield per acre, bushels) 
Ou Deca seer. > at ae Sas 14.1 14.2 14.3 LSo7/ 
Olehie ha Come Sy PA te clo ome remone roc 16.9 17.9 16.3 15.8 
Manitoba. cn. ate teres cee eee Ole 7 1153 10.3 12.0 
Saskatetewan .... seme «rt teeer 10.5 14.4 8.6 13.0 
Albertays, 208 CORRES Sates, Sit t 10.0 1252 1G 13.8 
British=Columbia ees Seok soe eee: 3 10.5 7.9 8.3 17 
@anaday Total® Ap FPR TAP Pere tes Pia 12:56 10.3 12.6 


Source: DBS Cat. Nos. 21-507 and 22-00 2. 
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1965-66 
296/3 
292/6 
294 
295/7 
299/3 


1966-67 


19 
19 
1,220 


TABLE 26 


Canadian Exports of Flaxseed 


(crop year) 
(short tons) 


Destination 1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 
AUN Ur ei Clet 0c) Rae en oc 128,368 135,092 132,245 135,666 129,910 
EEE OR ge ar tn I a li - ~ - 1,008 _ 
Beeman LUXGMDUIE ad eee cele eee 18,652 14,732 9,368 11,201 34,399 
se EES LN hh agra ar aryl es Pal at inlet ~ 2,010 2,475 2,492 2,993 
“4 ATS fa odd ogeatimagat coat ime pestne athe ep tina 20,350 18,442 18,958 14,311 9,214 
GORMAN MW CSU eae Mp ermmet erect 7,759 1349756 24, 206 25,298 34,227 
Germany hast ag pe. oA Pk ss oe eee, = 5,591 4,760 = 4,492 
RTO he oe elas deh sss dees 45137 1,652 2,602 - 112 
ee. ae Me Ah o's A ses. 1,109 1,120 - 1,077 831 
RUSE An SY ae eke Nash ESA FEAR RM Of 42,376 27,345 41,326 56,086 92,522 
Sg eee at POS EAN Eee Nr Sines Pa 4,010 20,004 7,489 7,814 10,299 
PET er re erat ae oes 6,451 1,125 6,021 5,310 2,324 
YUL Ti alibi gees eal, actly ae RAR Ora Pa seme tree 10,159 1,579 17,30> 13,992 Ass207 
OCIS IOV ERIE bets asc are tarde bats ohn 3,020 1,430 4,339 6,753 11,440 
See A) eked CE sae rhe cert g oearie tons Lots ak oats - = 3,528 9,921 35,673 
Loo 2), 1 a Rela egrets a aR Rie Re PP - 2,896 2,293 4,698 3157 
Papal, hairs ve ne sh ae ogi ecg wae eS ox 92,741 94,286 110,410 112,898 122,825 
14-3 ge eho eigenen aie eh In - - - 2 _ 
ey ns bot lag gle Rh Bali wheat tai th Fava ok a - 2 ()) a = 
UnitedsStates an.s.50;;.... aS ROl «ss Faas 1 71 12 1 - 
La Ce ae ee, ee en eT ey mere - ~ 2,264 - — 
USE ENE Oe See ae eS Se - - - 661 6,679 
BORG iets Lath pis oc ms hig cs Gos See _ 224 - = - 
Swi eens 2. ye ome sed oo ck ee Fees ee a - 233 - - = 
EUR RE Uta ey he eves Sic hs ie Sica te eee, 336,133 331,590 384,711 409,189 524,374 
Total Value (thousands of $) ........... 44,640 40,776 45,087 48,050 Sy O47. 


(1) Less than 1 ton. 
Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 
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TABLE 27 


Average Quality Data for Grades of Flaxseed for Western Canada, 1966 Crop 


Oil Content Iodine Value Protein Content 
Mean Range Mean Range Mean Range 
7 % —Wijs Units— % 7 
Western Canada 
No. b-C.. Wises ass sik = 43.2 38.5-48.9 192 182-200 41.2 33.2°48.5 
LCP OS, WER Grr ree 42.5 39.1-44.0 192 182-200 41.9 37.3-46.8 
Noa ee Wa a nem 42.4 40.5-43.8 191 186-195 42.3 39.3-46.8 
All Grades,..... ee eS re! 38.5-48.9 192 182-200 41.2 33.2-48.5 
All Grades 
MMMTLODR™ cos cere ane 43.0 38 .5-45.3 192 182-200 41.0 33.2-47.6 
Saskatchewan....... 43.3 40.7-46.2 192 182-200 42.3 35.6-48.5 
iberta ).),eees cans 43.3 39.1-48.9 192 185-200 40.6 37.3-47.3 


NOTE: Both oil content and protein content of the oil-free meal are reported on a moisture-free basis, 


Source: Grain Research Laboratory, Board of Grain Commissioners, Winnipeg. 


TABLE 28 


Canada: Supply & Disposition of Linseed Oil and Meal 


(crop year) 


1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 


Linseed Oil : (millions of pounds) 
Domestic Production 42422545525 s. 47.9 49.1 Soe Bon 
EUR DOS aacecaNetnras tate releirre reel. cecal aerator 8.9 Sao 11.8 26.4 
Domestic Disappearance........... 39.0 40.8 41.4 29.3 

Linseed Meal (thousands of tons) 
Domestie Production... slimes 42.9 43.1 47.8 50.9 
EON DO BUS ig ty ay (oc cere ty ihe eterna: 12.6 13.4 11.4 23.4 
Domestic Disappearance........... 30.3 29.7 36.4 BY irks) 


Source: Based on DBS data. 
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No. of 
Samples 


1965-66 


51.4 
11.3 
40.1 


44.9 
15,2 
Lo 


TABLE 29 


Canadian Exports of Linseed Oil 


(crop year) 
(short tons) 


Destination 1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 

Binited Kingda ois. Rds s 4 a oe a Poses, fs 4,411 4,110 5,401 13,178 5,630 
Svitaw, ee eeeris tiny. eae. eteexernsi. 6 = — 5 _ 
PUP Se tesa, « eae he 9 Geena”. Bia a = ~ 5 - 
BO ii BRE cae RBG va sins o PBR sa sas - 2 (1) 3 - 
Venezuela. cog ho. sh Bis Saw a es ae 12 16 24 24 _ 
Sane ee ate aes CME Dace ae acs nitcy ees Z (1) (1) 2 - 
Erte GNU ES ys oo ht oo casinos, sebaanee on (1) - (1) - * 

BNR NE oN re cei) seth Ganon a wis en eee FACS 10 9 5 5 3 
RSet Eee Sk eae ase ew a we eas - - - (1) ~  e 
IBC OWe- WING Gas ers claveie Gheveut 19 lerelens wilelel« seer = (1) (1) (1) q) 
CEE SS eee CT ete seo Soules cre bey - - 441 - - 
IVSUT AEE ee PEER. Doe PERG cates 2 2 Z - (1) 
Eg 0B) CES ada Ale ea oie lac Ea at saci t 16 _ - (1) aa 
SOPRANOS eke Sey ee veh a tale ee ie Se RN AS 12 - - - = 

CTs 2) RS Se ee ee EO PEE NCL A = - _ - 1 
Banas >. tae0. divas ite RGA es . nid Heme > - = (1) = 
OM rdarens Tee tee ee nea aren Se waited 1 1 - - 

PRR A Ce uve ee rats al ames ee 4,471 4,140 5,874 13,222 5,634 

Total Value (thousands of $)........... 1,232 1,049 1,360 3,165 1213 


(1) Less than 1 ton. 
Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 
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TABLE 30 


Canadian Exports of Linseed Oil Cake and Meal 


(crop year) 
(short tons) 


1964-65 1965-66 
20,271 13, 368 


1,046 tks 
157 $9 
val 5 
92 140 
748 749 
1,022 684 


Destination 1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 
United Himeo 6 tie vee enn cies eons fies 8,962 11,086 9,351 
Prelande: acta Asis Re eaerig We etelacle arepera eee ee ~ - - 
Brltrsn (Gaianary ey 20... eaten sale merry als 251 165 195 
Bathbadosr eae 23 225 Sakae es cece neo me ree = 89 44 
Weew. Winder lsh +5 2 sists «caters te ee 127 102 132 
Tae ye vg wie aca ee are 9 Saar 884 983 937 
UnitedJStatestn 7.7: as ss) eters 2,376 955 636 
Vemezuela 1%, a is)csakiin Gace © cicleeh aaae shy 3 - - 105 
Netherlands Antilles': ) A#.; sagiic sae ue <> - = 1 
Britton, HONGuras.y.,545) ae oe oi eke emek es 1 - - 
CUDA is a dante ucla viihe ne 0.0 baer amr Secs ~ 5 - 
VO ers», takers erin em, Saale hy aie ec tcne wee at 12,601 13,385 11,401 
Total Value (thousands Of/$)e.emesnteed 853 Pp 4 1,051 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 


Canadian Flaxseed, Linseed Oil and Meal Situation 


Flaxseed 


Flaxseed production declined by 19 per cent from 29,3 million to 23.6 million bushels (660,000 
tons) in 1966. The decline was due primarily to an 11 per cent reduction in acreage to 2.1 million 
acres and also to a decrease in yield per acre from 12.6 to 11.4 bushels. However, this year’s output 
is still 14 per cent above the 1955-64 average of 20.7 million bushels. Adverse weather conditions 
reduced the yield per acre in Manitoba, the principal growing area, while favourable conditions raised 


the yield in Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


The average price for flaxseed dropped from $3.20 per bushel in 1964/65 to $2.99 in 1965/66. 
‘*Oil World’’ estimates that world production of flaxseed has declined during the present crop year by 
17.5 per cent from 3.73 million tons to 3.08 million tons. Export demand can, therefore, be expected 


to remain strong, preventing further price declines. 
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pe Woke) 15,158 
1,904 L256 


The quality of this season’s flaxseed crop surpasses that of last year. More than 93 per cent of 
all samples graded No. 1 C,W. flaxseed and compared favourably with 1964/65; No. 1 C.W.: mean oil 
content, 43.6 per cent (42.7 per cent), mean iodine value 192 (187), mean protein content, 41.2 per 
cent (42.0 per cent). As in all crops this year, there were exceptionally heavy weed infestations as 
a result of difficulties experienced by producers in applying weed control practices. The major prob- 
lem in flaxseed came from Smartweed, commonly referred to as Lady’s Thumb seed. 


The total flaxseed supply in 1965/66 amounted to 36.4 million bushels, nearly 10 million more 
than the previous season, Increased exports from 14.3 to 18,9 million bushels kept the rise in carry- 
over down to 11 million bushels. Domestic crushings actually declined from 2.9 to 2.6 million bushels. 
Since the 1966 crop is only 23.6 million bushels, the total supply of flaxseed on August 1, 1966 rose 
to only 34.6 million bushels. Total export clearances of flaxseed, as reported on December 14, 1966 
by the Board of Grain Commissioners for the current year amounted to 8,3 million bushels as compared 
with 7.6 million at a similar date last season. 


Canadian exports of flaxseed rose from 409,000 tons (14.3 million bushels) in 1964/65 to 524,000 
tons (18.9 million bushels) in 1966, an increase of 28 per cent. The United Kingdom, Japan and the 
Netherlands jointly purchased two thirds of Canada’s exports, 


Linseed Oil and Meal 


Linseed oil production declined somewhat in 1965/66, and only 11.3 million pounds were ex- 
ported, virtually all to the United Kingdom. As a rule, the volume of linseed oil carried over does not 
change greatly, but present stocks may be higher than usual. 


Linseed meal production and exports also declined in 1965/66. Great Britain imported about 
7,000 tons less than in 1964/65 and remained Canada’s major customer, An expansion of exports of 
linseed meal into the lucrative eastern United States market is hampered by a $6 per ton import duty. 
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CANADIAN TRADE IN SPECIFIED EDIBLE 


United BingaOMm wastes. . ccs 


Germany, WESE 9 osc5 apstep ine Se 


Netherlands ocrccmisine once cere 


Trinidad and Tobago.......... 


UnitediStatestvaainiae ec 


Brazilvemerracs ete era 
OSta RICAN cial os 
Dominican Republic ......... 
Eevadori Fee gers eae, 
Venezuelay vai aan saline 


lreland once eee om eearice 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 


VEGETABLE FATS AND OILS 


Canadian Imports of Cocoa Butter 


TABLE 31 


(crop year) 


(thousands of pounds) 


@ io tele eer ebeva ee 


o)aiaw) Oo 6) 8 ees « 


o75. <q (es; fo, 9) wubuete. |’ 


Ce 


eM ehe te. 6 gf rere: 16, Fe. ee 


Duk Sa eae eee Cet aes 


Sie bud) bra aye etre) te 


COC Kee oe AK eee 


Chey se (91.8 >! 9 6 10 RS 


eb oe) (#18 Cis ol Ons: © 


Sp Rie ot we) Sees. ale 


ua Tex Wes Sak Peal CR Sa 


@ 6) 0) G6 @ pie coe. -0)08 


gi is 0 «0.6 6) ¢ 018.8 © 


Ce ee 


© OG. ele) O 6 fe) o leueis: 


1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 
4,048 3,022 3,264 2,151 
1 37 14 29 
1,303 1,298 2,322 1,313 
1,568 3,512 7,298 6,996 
rs 7 - 45 
430 422 481 101 
50 118 100 100 
193 269 56 23 
229 761 419 = 
2 Li 4 42 
22 = 4 4 
re al 33 a 
_ 176 44 = 
2,434 3,072 99 = 
= 19 a pa 
180 111 " * 
26 a % = 
33 = = = 
40 ea “A es 
106870 wd 2 817m bool 30 y 10.800 
5,885 7,350 8,360 5,925 
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1965-66 
2,068 

6 

1,269 
10,106 


112 


50 
9 


55 


13,675 
6,572 


TABLE 32 


Canadian Imports of Coconut Oil 


(crop year) 
(short tons) 


Origin 1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 
United \Keimedom: a5 adr s ns sm jan RiMeckes arn ee 3 » 1 1,597 
CEIMaNnYIaVSSt. ons coca conse v ARE OE s pee os 2 1 3 
COORG Fichid oars ica 7 Pa ROM odes He 23,071 14,444 12,902 
MAIAVSla yea AG eho Waa Malm eee aS SS 4,295 6,559 3,881 
PRG DPIReSS: wis ce ciecis sds crn Ue ae oe S545 5 336 560 ~ 
USL Al ae es Peta ain AS Sass deve ea Baas Sen guctra & — - —_ 
Tt ee ge - 15 DD 
WtifeduStates 6 orc e ne cieieicns ae as A Gussie ee 714 486 ih Mey 
Irelands saa mee cel han fod essed a ae eh eee 2 2 - 
Netherlands: sricdoe strscn sass aston haw sees 2 — - 
Sealers oerttatay Aiea aiaotia Scns can wie itn cic 28,424 22,068 29,547 
Total Value (thousands of $)............ 5,638 4,614 4,901 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 


oo 


1964-65 
3,149 
3 

9,278 
4,663 


1,710 


1965-66 
1,326 

2 

4,601 
11,890 


804 
(38. 
11 
1,920 


21,305 
6,280 


TABLE 33 


Canadian Imports of Corn Oil (1) 


(crop year) 
(short tons) 


Origin 1964-65 1965-66 
UnitedsKingdonmaen, y.cs oe ecternc ctereumcceeirare sspermereysr rete 1,248 334 
United! States. cc,, .esctgia ate sie © 0 « More, 5 oie cee 6,784 8,321 
Netherlands: Binct,. fc) cceeekern 001s Mepemoleha le cheve isi hemenemer« pol _ 981 
Ota ROR ys 5-2 hs ho old 8 ted toate rene eee 8,583 9,636 
Total Value (thousands of $) ........... pene eeees 2,363 Suey 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 
(1) Until December 1963 corm oil was included with Class No. 1620 Vegetable Oils Crude and Refined, nop. 


TABLE 34 


Canadian Imports of Cottonseed Oil 


(crop year) 
(short tons) 


Origin 1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 
Wiited Kingdomy ss anette cue seis tas eee 1,498 1520S 2,162 _ — 
ONIted States 2 /ik Meee wtataicee is terete 15,627 15,052 Liav2o 20,409 24,584 
ATPENtiNal e Mn aeare Methven sie se pmeters Cele cree = 985 _ = = 
Netherlands 00. tan ctscs scsi eronerren io ers ate Doers - -- — - 875 
BL OME ches < fai esis (pepe weee Caco or cn aay rh te ads 17,125 17,252 19,887 20,409 25,459 
Total Value (thousands of $)........... 4,621 3,949 4,512 5,243 6,758 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 
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TABLE 35 


Canadian Imports of Olive Oil 


(crop year) 
(short tons) 


Origin 1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 
HY aoe RIP eek Se SAE at 28 54 24 tee 47 
er ae! See 1 104 249 63 147 168 
LATS RO are |) Sees | aura 879 539 301 457 422 
SOME fis -vicls | ¢ Mas Sard cb ike oe PRES ee ee 73 44 90 114 111 
Mad ciate sc MEN ERs 9 OKT Ed Os Kone RR 715 506 717 842 640 
PERE xchs xt AG fhe os Poet d Oa OR (1) -_ (1) (1) — 
MEER t tet +. fa Stas ge fies bee Re hanes - > - 5 5 
MEtOO SOS oo ceo ceva rites geen ines 56 114 57 123 85 
BPI aRA Ce Mae pon uaa ew hb kas cee Hea 26 - - 24 - 
WORE aU Wi we cha cee eo 8s Deen eA - - (1) - _ 
eae R SEN Be ta Raina cian e1soaP hid ox a Wide: itp ae oe ee - - ee 
TOCA Gs PEPER EE NES ac waewnne nee eeben 1,881 1,561 1,252 1,785 1,478 
Total Value (thousands of $)............ 1,099 1,095 841 1230 1,088 
Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 
(1) Less than 1 ton. 
TABLE 36 
Canadian Imports of Palm Oil(’) 
(crop year) 
(short tons) 
Origin 1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 
ROS SIN EOOM 5 5 's-4S ods wos ee Se Oe 1,159 11 - - - 
RRA NMR tthe acc nlatie eee a bn chs palisy eg Sus 20,249 11,564 8,694 9,958 10,514 
Wipite dis tates etinat:c totais «eee Cie es 1,248 128 21 - _ 
POMOC ree tyne eta ste sioner tok iaie oles claus Casas torets 47 _ - - _ 
Pea CELTS Varn lang 5:c:90s. camel h vata a Suiaelt Sth. b 1 - - a nm 
ENCE Diethyl, Wave (ov Cipmn ants oto eas sae 22,704 11,703 8,715 9,958 10,514 
Total Value (thousands of $)........... 4,584 2,181 1737 2,245 2,293 


(1) Includes palm kernel oil until December 1961. 
Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 
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United Kingdom. .2....en. - 
Neétierlands .v2)....'... 108. 
Congo (Leopoldville) ....... 
Usited| States Sh%........ 520. 


Nigeria iigd ix ohthsicnwacin:. GRE 


Ireland 


Ce 


ee 


2 


TABLE 37 


Canadian Imports of Palm Kernel Qil (1) 


(crop year) 
(short tons) 


© ws fo pe) eave 6 & 6 @ i 6 


ee 


ey 


eee ee eee e sone 


(1) Included with Palm Oil until December 1961. 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 


Nigeria 


MON ge ROWS 4 esti cee oe 
UnitedsStates ase r ire a n re 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 


Coctecy (hid pi One Cm ney c) 


o Yel Gh OU eve <<) Fie Cee ele Ta we ke ele? » 


eRe ay Oe. CW 8) ae elia) eye. ve ChE SK 


a) ("ole je "6 6, / 6) Ww .w. fo) ee 


Orie ve (0 6: (616) ele (0: see. 


Ai ey@eiha] isla 4 (Site! ete ce 


TABLE 38 


Canadian Imports of Peanut Oil 


(crop year) 
(short tons) 


eo oe # 6 9) 67 a6, ¢ 
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1962-63 
5a 
36 
6,102 
53 


1963-64 


1,142 
13 
6,457 
74 


1964-65 1965-66 
3,322 2,808 
215 131 
258 276 
61 61 
410 2,604 
4,266 5,880 
1,324 1,858 
1964-65 1965-66 
46 616 
28 23 
1,800 7,681 
60 69 
2,201 1,459 
4,135 9,848 
1,248 2,835 


TABLE 39 


Canadian Imports of Vegetable Oils and Fats 


(crop year) 
(short tons) 


Origin 1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 
POTN CMOR, iia eis BE ce ns cukaleeeus 4,822 558 3,043 125 9 
NUStIC An Mere eEY 2 Sods OROM SP Les Pk eee (1) 4 Uf 5 6 
ee — ane, eee - ~ 6 8 9 
NAR EA re ye sg cihaisy-apairs<cotha) Sto aia u's Re ats par = _ 679 (1) ~ 
emneny, wWeetty s/s ce Ro esei sf) 2. dared: 8 1 310 1129 1,630 
GT ORG Ge ue in Oke so -9 9 4 0° + 8 > oar. die’ 231 3,001 2,926 343 6,372 
eee 2 Pe euiies 6 Ae i oss a Meweny 832 35 135 564 863 
ome og ste tiers ier arts eee eee 11 4 9 5 5 
A ee ok i Vitis SB axle aoe oa walk : 3 4 2 3 5 
Dantes States apne le ALiop os wey ee 1,473 3,447 2,295 702 543 
Belgium/Luxembur gn... obOGt! saw atte heroes 278 - 224 ~ ie es 
Retablic of South Attica. i iste aie us sscaa sak 1,042 350 - _ ~ 
Soo) ee ee ne em ke Tmt 1,154 (1) - _ - 
Cofombia Geir, 6665. sagen s oo bak Reon 755 _ << — - 
Riou in AN taht Saek otG uae Gud aden 9,909 7,964 9,636 2,884 9,440 
Total Value (thousands of $)............ 3,656 2,506 2,644 874 2,488 


(1) Less than 1 ton. 
Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 
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TABLE 40 


Canadian Exports of Vegetable Oils and Fats 


Destination 


Germany WES «sic wins RUE t Ee cs ee Petes 


Republic of Soath Africa. fii. s.c..cHe sien 


Bar badOs «x scc cette ssinis s austere tales tency er oreetas 
NEN WENCE tere ces chica Drorarchaay cor ood OR OeIniC 
Leewe Winds 1S. ee ee non eee eee Sate i 
Trintdad and” Pobagors ss wa ae kates 
Stet Piiertestut. Qik. Pals Saha sla eie tls cobene Peasy legen 
Untted"Statesi tom ao css oe 0 crelone gee aiene 


Bahamasie an satis ete 5 Me Cie 


UnitedsKhingdomiiy wrest scl creer sue sioner 


ESTA MCE te canny aaveleatn evere stntouer sien tae etapeuseotacers 


Ce ep sic ee ele wb Sone ee 6 ob 6 6 6.8) £0) U8 et 


Nicara Pla ais Soa Sith so Sis dene deve oy citie@ 


Golombiat i622 50802 Ss sees ca0 8 oh ee bres 


Total Value (thousands of $) 
(1) Less than 1 ton. 
Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 


(crop year) 
(short tons) 


1961-62 1962-63 
m3} 27 
(1) 2 
(1) (1) 
(1) 1 
(1) 1 
= 1 
231 579 
(1) _ 
53 223 
193 eee 
— (1) 
- 2 
WEAN = 
oot 1,013 
328 135 
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1963-64 


(1) 


1964-65 


1965-66 


Comments to Tables 31-38 Canadian Imports of Crude Vegetable Oils 


Imports of crude edible vegetable oils have undergone some interesting changes during the past 
two years. 


Oil 1964-65 1965-66 
— thousands of tons — 

DONDE RNI OLS Casa gee oes cated be ok Ra ed 16.9 11.9 
Rn CTL Steer ee ie een ee 20.4 21,3 
RTT TT Ne ey a ais RE, Oe 8.6 9.6 
Coptonseed: Oily eran sfossiais ates a hee sie erare alae 20.4 D5) 
RIMMROLUT UE hones. gate Ue bees 7 Ae seen 1.8 155, 
SOREL 6.8 sa Gras vorn cube Miviclara 1vs siaey Ai 10.0 10.5 
POI NEDICE LN ee ers ts Mee RS RRA ES 4.3 5.8 
em re ere. ce ee en Ress sin shone 4.1 9.8 
MiscmVers Hats .OllS sone ane anes sce 2.9 9.4 
HACE 1 LONG Sa eee ae ee a ae 89.4 105.3 


Canadian edible vegetable oil importshave risen during 1965/66 by 11.7 per cent, i.e., by 15,900 tons, 
Except for soybean oil, all major commodities showed gains. 
Coconut oil from Malaysia has displaced Ceylonese oil from the first place as a supplier. 


Surprisingly enough, even cottonseed oil imports from the United States have increased, despite 
smaller supplies. 


Peanut oil imports from Nigeria became most attractive and imports climbed from 1,800 tons in 
1964/65 to 7,681 tons in 1965/66. Imports in the basket class of miscellaneous vegetable oils and 
fats have grown by about 6,500 tons, reflecting extensive rapeseed and sunflowerseed oil purchases. 
These extraordinary imports of the year 1966 should be more clearly reflected when statistics for the 
complete calendar become available. 
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CANADIAN IMPORTS OF SPECIFIED INEDIBLE VEGETABLE OILS 


Unitedsikinedom™. i500... 002. oat 
Netherlands’ mcd keine seis. 508 6 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 


TABLE 41 


Canadian Imports of Castor Oil 


(crop year) 
(short tons) 


1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 


gitgey Riot waves 26 8 4 1 
sie, eieeoveusaa.? 165 = 3 a 

ne Mee estas 9 12 10 11 
Pee ee 29135 2,433 2,427 3,260 
eos 217, 71 90 104 
Peeves Pe eS: er Lay te pS 
otererehe Zoe 2,689 2,0o1 3,376 
pee oe ne 722 670 595 748 
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TABLE 42 


Canadian Imports of Qiticica Oil 


(crop year) 
(short tons) 


Origin 1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 
Pete a er re re ee. 196 268 152 92 77 
Unified States .2gny ... . 3a ears... eal Je 115 v3) 1416 = i 
LOE CE eee Ae as ane eee Ce 311 301 168 92 Hh 
Total Value (thousands of $)............ 101 135 88 41 35 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 


TABLE 43 


Canadian Imports of Tung Oil 


(crop year) 
(short tons) 


Origin 1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 

RSME ACEN SUNT ct Meh earths orth een, - ~ 6 ~ ~ 
MPM MONE SS See ch Seite i tat aes 33 137 7 668 769 
PRE OM Ae te. svar eres ae Wty eos oe 1,109 879 804 452 363 
MOTARUAY Ste ct ee ee 31 9 37, Si _ 
Waited States ime. tastes seid seu Ses aee a6 d 171 131 348 66 84 
NEGUS LIanaS pn foe te eet nae ies eo - - 5 - - 

TOCA obese ae Ce ee Ore eT ATS ee 1,344 T1950 1,417 1217 1,216 

Total Value (thousands of $) ........... 905 971 950 573 562 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 
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CANADIAN MARINE OILS AND MEALS 
TABLE 44 


Canadian Production of Marine Oils by Types and Areas 


(millions of pounds) 
(August — July) 


Jan-July Jan-July 


Oil 1962/63 1963/64 1964/65(1) 1965/66 1965 1966 
Atlantic Coast 
Groundfish: 6.4 one) 2.9 
Body i Olay ose deee cans 0.8 1.4 WS7 - as ss 
TIVel Wea SA eee eee 6.4 7.4 5.8 = = = 
Hering: 645 ¢qneeann sacs 155 1.8 4.7 1 Bi 2.1 6.5 
Seal Peete et ere 17) 187 0.7 2.9 2.9 2.9 
Other so. Lee eee “0s BS: Salt 13) 0.32) _0.6(2) 
Atlanticw: lO talline cere steels 10.3 1320 16.0 DD| 8.2 12.9 


Pacific Coast 
jpciieht Apa eecdtea as aon Deer 42.2 50.6 47.8 35.0 18.5 Oa 


TORN ee an Ades oats hime pas 2. 63.6 63.8 57 ah 26.7 23.0 


Source: DBS No. 24—002 and Dept. of Fisheries 
(1) Preliminary figures. Final figures expected to be somewhat higher. 
(2) Mainly whale oil. 


Canadian Production of Marine Oils by Types and Areas 


Total marine oil production declined in 1965/66 by 6.7 million pounds (10.5 per cent) compared 
with the previous season. The decline would have been much greater, had it not been for the striking 
increase of herring oil production on the Atlantic Coast from 4.7 million pounds to 11.5 million pounds, 
which counterbalanced the drop of 12.8 millions pounds on the Pacific Coast. New herring reduction 
plants on the Atlantic Coast thus contributed one quarter of Canada’s herring oil production. 


A similar trend continued in 1966. Data including September 1966 showed a total herring oil pro 
duction of 28.7 million pounds, and the Atlantic Coast’s share amounted to 12.1 million pounds or 
42 per cent. While herring oil production on the Atlantic Coast increased more than twofold during 
this period, relatively poor herring landings in British Columbia caused a decrease in oil production 
by 34 per cent from 25.3 million pounds to 16.6 million pounds. 
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Cumulative landed values per ton of herring for January to September 1966 were as follows: 


British Columbia: $38.60 
New Brunswick: 34.20 
Nova Scotia: 22.60 
Newfoundland: 24.70 


Production of salmon and whale oil has not been included in this report, since data were not 
available on a monthly basis. Salmon oil production amounted to 0.6 million pounds in 1965, and whale 
oil production has been estimated at six million pounds. 


Canadian Trade in Marine Oils 


Marine oil imports in 1965/66 shrank to nearly half the volume of the previous season, further 
reflecting the lack of demand from margarine manufacturers. 


Exports of marine oils declined by 27 percent to9,000 tons in 1965/66; 3,666 tons of herring oil out 
of a total production of 23,300 tons were exported. 


TABLE 45 


Canadian Supply and Disposition of Marine Oils 
(crop year) 


(tons) 
196 2-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 
PeTOdUCEIONEG1) ier ar reais stitial tarccacn coe Geeta rete 25,600 30,100 29,600 27,700 
EMDOMISIOLY cscs Se vis wiysnae, LS es eee ee 2ST 2 1,124 3,662 1,898 
BONS Le MCN) casint arate Se tietebsoui chien otis mgt OAM 366 8,455 8,645 5,491 
Apparent Domestic Disappearance........... 52,606 22,769 24,617 24,107 


Source: Based on DBS data. 
(1) Estimation of edible oils only. 


Canadian Supply and Disposition of Marine Oils 


The system of classification of production and trade statistics renders an accurate determina- 
tion of the disposition of marine oils rather difficult. The following procedure was applied to calculate 
apparent domestic disappearance. 

Herring oil, seal oil and an estimated annual production of 3,000 tons of whale oil were in- 
cluded into the domestic production figure. Only the classifications ‘‘Fish and Marine Oil, n.e.s.’’ for 
the imports and Herring Oil plus Whale Oil for the exports were considered for tabulation. There should 
consequently be reasonable assurance that only edible oils are included into this table. 
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The results show that following the extensive use of marine oils in margarine and shortening 
during the year 1962/63, the consumption of these oils has gone down to a level of 24,000 tons. Even 
when prices for marine oils were competitive with other oils, margarine manufacturers have hesitated 
to switch to marine oil formulations during the past two to three years. Only some low-priced brands 
are predominantly marine oil blends at the present time. A stigma attached to marine oils rather than 
an inferiority of quality seems to be the main reason for this attitude. 


TABLE 46 


Canadian Imports of Marine Oils by Types 


(crop year) 
(short tons) 


1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 


Fish Wiver and, Visceral’ Oil...) eee - — 41 42 105 
Fish end Marine Animal Oil ......0...0.35 6. 16,270 Oi ol 1,124 3,662 1,898 
Whale Oil-and:Spetmaceti., 04. 2.04 nee 6 483 392 126 _ -_ 
Codhlbiver, OLl pai jae ach sider uence gtatinaes 417 528 ner = = 
Total 0 Oise oa ae ei A be ee LZ HAD 28,292 1,588 3,704 2,003 
Total Value (thousands of $).. woe eeeeees 2,158 2,845 401 799 436 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 


TABLE 47 


Canadian Exports of Marine Oils by Types 


(crop year) 
(short tons) 


Destination 1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 
Hevitite Oi), 1. G00. eli ce da yndecele le ania 185 31 5,541 (Osis, 3,666 
Codi Liver Oil, Sum Rottedhize. fjae eee 3,148 4,994 3,514 3,045 Ors 
Fish and Marine Animal Oil, n.e.s. ........ 259 303 594 568 L515 
Whale? Oil?) 22) See A Eee, Jor 335 2,914 1,910 1,825 
Fish Liver and Visceral Oils ............. 3 20 64 18(1) (1) 
USER carrera urare na A wy ech ooo avec ina oe S902 5,683 12,627 17,2/6 8,981 
Total Value (thousands of $) ........... 542 547 2,089 2,183 L707 


(1) This small and ill defined class was combined with Class No. 392-99 Fish and Marine Animal Oil, n.e.s., 
commencing in 1965. 
Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 
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TABLE 48 


Canadian Production of Fish Meal by Types & Area 


(crop year) 
(thousands of tons) 


Jan-July Jan-July 


Meal 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65(1) 1965-66 1965 1966 

Atlantic Coast 
GroungtiSh ire eo. cine oe ae 29.1 25.3 31.8 45.4 DOs 227 
FAGELIN Pet i ee ett < batons sedeu is ke 5:0 3.4 9.6 20°5 5.4 sya 
OL EX ere neste NS Suc Oech oy = 0.9 0.8 132 0.4 ON 
Atlanticnsh otal, sone iecinros 34.2 29.6 42.2 67.1 DSae, 36.5 

Pacific Coast 
Herring (Dy Ment se see ot 46.8 50.8 40.2 SQA. 22.8 Savi 
Canada hota tite cistern vsrete Whe hava os 81.0 80.5 82.4 99.5 48.7 50:2 


Source: DBS No. 24-002 and Dept. of Fisheries 


(1) Preliminary figures. There has been an upward revision, especially 
for the groundfish meal. 


(2) On the Pacific Coast salmon and other meal is produced apart from 
herring meal. In 1965, 500 tons of salmon meal and 200 tons of 
other meal (offal) were produced. 


TABLE 49 


Canadian Supply and Disposition of Fish Meal 


(crop year) 
(thousands of tons) 


1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 
Produceion cen ccudebs colton wisy sis isicriisys) s\aih gees, Sire 81.0 80.5 82.4 99.5 
iN POLESiare oa yi ora ot se co aiodeoksheve anes sere meta eee ts 5.0 Depp 329 = 
ESXPOres sere. PSY, SI | BO VERS OE 46.3 61.5 55.8 5955 
Apparent Domestic Disappearance .......... 39.7 Pale | S30l5 40.0 
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TABLE 50 
Canadian Imports of Fish Meal 


(crop year) 


(short tons) 


Origin 1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 
Repiiblie Of Sout Africa ers... o Ae _ 250 1,000 3,800 
United States ..4.55 . n+ see ee pee 113 191 80 107 
BREE ohois o's os eto ttv a: cies egos orate eee te 4,850 1,564 1,102 ~ 
Cay ey We acer eA oR NIE eu void, Cee 4,963 2,005 2,182 3,907 4 
Nofal Value (thousands of bi aan ee 457 235 233 439 - 
Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 
TABLE 51 
Canadian Exports of Fish Meal and Condensed Solubles 
(crop year) 
(short tons) 
1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 
RichiMeadl (nes veaceverc inst aitRaiie recs sechcr ee 9,601 9,590 10,989 14,425 20,433 
Herring Meal and Pilchard Meal............ 36,702 38,821 50,535 41,407 39,051 
Fish Condensed Homogenized Solubles..... 1,426 2,172 1,814 1,956 1,760 
Total (Meal Only)" ...0.) dy dh ote Eee des ioe 46,303 48,411 61,524 55,832 59,484 
Total Value (Meal Only) (thousands of $) . 6,172 6,803 8,520 8,384 10,244 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 


The Canadian Fish Meal Stituation: 


As a result of the expansion of the fish reduction industry on the Atlantic Coast, fish meal 


production showed a sizable increase of 17,000 tons to 99,500 tons in 1965/66, although a revision of 


the previous year’s figures may somewhat reduce the extent of this growth. The production of ground- 


fish meal, probably predominantly white fish meal, accounts for an increasingly larger share of the 
total. The expected reduction of herring meal output on the West Coast has been fully compensated for 
by the growth of herring reduction on the East Coast, and 1966 can be expected to be another record 


year. 
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Fish meal imports ceased entirely in 1965/66, while the export volume increased by 3,650 tons 
to 59,500 tons, worth more than $10 million. 


In the absence of stock data, the value of 40,000 tons as apparent domestic disappearance must 
be treated with caution. Nevertheless, stocks were said to be low, and indications are that consump- 
tion has gone up despite the high price levels. 


CANADIAN TRADE IN ANIMAL FATS 
TABLE 52 


Canadian Imports of Tallow 


(crop year) 
(short tons) 


Origin 1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 
OULELCETEETE Be Paces ag) ere Sea GS we a _ 331 — 4 - 
CUTE SES a ALO RI 2,044 20971 4,084 3,958 3,967 
OTN irae dae ft cae deen > > nthe en ed 11 51 ~ = _- 
TACT) Se angen ae ee Bey 5 — ~ - ~ 
OCR Ceres cones ee ie eee 2,060 2,439 4,084 3,962 3,947 
Total Value (thousands of $)........... 407 467 GN 889 896 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 


TABLE 53 
Canadian Exports of Inedible Tallow 


(crop year) 
(short tons) 


Destination 1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 
NICO KIERON NORA NG tA VIR, te 17,880 9,344 29,564 29,258 13,004 
Le bila daca an tains genase Beare ar ht eR 37 600 1,020 430 "672 
WetiStian ds AAW seme MATER Hae eee le 4,885 3,970 S27, 1,623 95037 
gol oe artaeg bars Ritter eee a ara 25 _ 1,841 - 639 
SMM g Oat ce titan chs owh ot eaeccy eis - 315 913 1,060 1,004 
Sailer RNOCESIG [adc cee ook oe es - ~ 236 - - 
Republic OF South Alice cio cats oxedaiea 1,445 - 4,062 2,170 Pa Key 
UM y SOG Sesne rete it waibisey c aeetes adi des, - _ 150 - - 


TABLE 53 (Concl.) 


Canadian Exports of Inedible Tallow 


(crop year) 
(short tons) 


Destination 1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 
Votaay tastnde os dian Sa eae 7,916 115393 9,995 
Ol Le aN DOIS Epo DIO mr oo CMO OO OOF - _ DO 
British Guiana i.3 sos. oe oils le vis WERE. B ~ - 32 
Colombiay \accne ace cites Seer 790 598 150 
ECUadOI Sy susce. ce te ot eres he cic tene sie eo esneiere ere 308 pe 1,052 
VENSZUGIA' Ser ct tees Os GOR sis OHS = ~ - 
Barbados ing 5 ose east eainress arate etaas 734 41 325 
eeu. Wind. USe once. comics sa eee eee 93 102 ae 
(Trnnidad-andelobagorener «site. cent yeieee 127 21S 487 
Cuba -tiesss. oe een Eieeeke OFF 16,375 16,578 10,895 
ELESGLVGUOE sivas cree echt EV ox Lae - 918 496 
United Statesaa gs s.5.. Bech wiser PRE < 209 1,198 Dill 
JRMAICA ORM nih 2 MOMS diese BOs os 1,289 Can he 784 
GermanyciWest ie tanacpiuks, Sern outie te rokete ereiese _ — = 
SPalilee ties wee techies tao ere roto tate wickets = ~ - 
SWILLZENLANC "chet wiytgite oie eS bret nies Sree oat eOR _ - - 
POLIMGal care aie we ethic + vette ee ates = Son - 
Pakistan s¢,, uj gidetccs esas MONO Uae - - 
Rhodesia and Nyassaland................ — 450 224 
Wat laine o2.4 x ateg cate sat ok we ee toe > ee ae - ~ 11 
Dominican drepu lice. wyate sate cee ake - 150 100 
Nicaragua’ oe as ysareteie er aitcvels © scatterers taraie aoe 25 —- _ 
Belgium uxemburgren wc o. cietetrents cla 299 _ _ 
otal ..'.. 68. b 0 eR: vis oe Re Ses» 52,967 48 ,346 63,072 
Total Value (thousands of $)........... 7,387 6,265 8,809 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 
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1964-65 


133929 
170 

50 
3,734 
111 
486 
125 
515 
14,524 
152 


69,010 
12,583 


27,307 


86,834 
11,542 


TABLE 54 


Canadian Imports of Lard (1) 


(crop year) 
(thousands of pounds) 


Origin 1961-62 1962-63 

Ubnsted Kin pdont «44. .R6.0 6. 4 woke (2) _ 
STILE OLOL@ Sie xs ARs bg kc lice « wee Ps 23,920 22,740 
“RCL I cae Pagrece etelah, gn separa a algal 23,920 22,740 
Total Value (thousands of $)........ 2,451 2,054 


1963-64 


16,203 


16,203 
1,511 


(1) Until December 1962 this class comprised ‘‘Lard and Compounds Stearine’’, 


(2) Less than 1,000 pounds. 
Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 


TABLE 55 


1964-65 


15,005 


15,005 
1,745 


Canadian Imports of Grease, Including Wool Grease and Lanolin(1) 


(short tons) 
(crop year) 


Origin 1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 
RIM TEC rin EO ORN  ca56o% Wiersstiaig civ 6 anda s RE ses 168 142 150 233 
ROSNY WBE ir aldo skneuetaces ies < thaaidia lees 6 16 45 48 
aI Tats Bsc racic woes Ma ules test ete e - - - _ 
UNAUOL BAER Nee sft ests 2 Dk Poe ble a Sas PO ts — - 3 47 
Wimitedh States magne cco are cient cc Sua 11,665 13,383 11,536 10,664 
Reg Retr SeRe Riu haste on dias Sidi EM «A eee ~ - 11 - 
PP CLR Hens cy. bi gra nen ie dade ee a iat 11,839 13,541 11,745 10,992 
Total Value (thousands of $) ........... 1,555 1,681 1,704 2,098 


1965-66 
178 


3,925 
1,154 


(1) Until 1963 this class was listed as No. 2304: Grease and Degras, and has appeared under the above descrip- 


tion from 1964 as No. 391-15 
Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 
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TABLE 56 


Canadian Imports of Animal Oils and Fats 


(crop year) 
(short tons) 


Origin 1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 

Dniied Kingdon. 7 os. we pcs Geer 126 7 3 6 = 
Australia... AO0,A/... 08.82... MRC SE. 9 - 29 - 5 
MINEO SHALES. seo wsasauces wee ¢ Fes dyin 632 1,479 962 428 403 
POTENG co. Suichin dues atthe Ne OG ~ ~ 1 = * 
FG lath ars es cats mae eee it — _ 15 - - 
Belgitm/Luxembutos wn eae ieee 8 _ 6 — = 
FOPRNCG cies arnt Avie ate Sate oeuhn we weed ete = - orbs aire 364d 

TOURE oss. treeuete Bae heater ate sumietu eran s 775 1,486 1,016 434 408 

Total Value (thousands of $) ........... 164 374 256 117 160 


(1) Less than 1 ton. 
Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 
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a) 
b) 


c) 


d) 


Comments on Canadian Trade in Animal Fats 
Tallow imports have remained steady, most of it being of an edible grade, 


Inedible tallow exports rose to a record high of 86,800 tons in 1965/66, due to a large 
shipment made to Pakistan. Had it not been for this shipment, exports would have de- 
clined, because not only Britain, but also Japan and Cuba — previously our best cus- 
tomers — drastically reduced their imports. 


Supply and Disposition of Inedible Tallow (thousands of tons) 


1964-65 1965-66 
Opening Stocks 1255 8.3 
Production 102.0 98.5 
Exports 69.0 86.8 
Apparent Domestic Consumption 37.4 6.0 
Ending Stocks 8.3 14.0 


Looking at the wide discrepancy between apparent domestic consumptions for 1964/66, 
it becomes difficult to accept the conclusion of such a striking reduction in domestic 
consumption. 


Canadian imports of lard from the United States have risen by more than 90 per cent to 
28.9 million pounds in 1965/66 despite shorter supplies and higher prices, i 


Imports and exports of Animal Oils and Fats cover import and export class No. 39-199, 
containing chicken fat, lard oil, neats foot oil, animal stearine and tallow oil. 
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TABLE 57 


Canadian Exports of Animal Oils and Fats 


(crop year) 
(short tons) 


Destination 1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 

Untied Kingdeman ss. 0.256 ie 6544 ws aes 191 132 286 141 145 
Belatum Luxemburg. causa pes aaws peace oe - - (1) (1) - 
Filan Pistege so cancaxdedde da adeebesic - ~ - 20 _ 
Getmany, WeStB@e.... ssccceus cacti os. (1) - 1 _ = 
NEG died sic Sos tre aw aus He cease Lee amie - Dy 5 320 = 
Behemasy A gawk yavew < csp da ea ss CREM ows _ — (1) _ - 
Upiteg States oo a ews hte een 345 256 797 208 1,324 
HongKong: sonitsebhos actidida we ste 26 .e 32 - ~ = = 
JaPatinted.Vaiae dteeesanda oes B¥ occcucias 661 426 - 5 453 
jamatoa w), OF..06.0). 0100. Ud 124s STR A 10 14 3 23 8 
Nethesland@:, aoada ot Statutes as. feeee eek ~ -- 219 - = 
S| Sau N NE hardin emery ite cian us, Saunas - 422 - = = 
Colom big eo. dee wlan wre nels eve Gakarnte art 59 = - _ - 
Bermnga ee Se ed web tad eae doc aa oa - = (1) - - 
Leew se WiMGs Ss oases sa. acthias eee eee: - (1) = = a 
CURG ut) See eh a ee oes crea eb tke te a5 - (1) = a 
IN@EWAV SENG cas roc Ono aes Goes ane ner ee eee - ~ _ _ 16 
ition Cutana youn mac cs sa ak cane - —- - - 28 

Water tea cana wee ieee Rae tae 1,363 2,007 Lali 717 1,974 

Total Value (thousands of $) .......... 204 218 159 134 182 


(1) Less than 1 ton. 
Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 
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REVIEW OF FINISHED PRODUCTS 
TABLE 58 


Canadian Production of Specified Oils and Fats Products 


(crop year) 


1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 


— millions of pounds — 


RT IH tomb Ae, LS APES 2 ee eee Cee 190 176 170 168 173 
Bate Ot. I98Y I REIL L2G), BISy, povime - 359 353 346 332 
Shortening 
Package Mit swkal aMule Guolsiahals,alal shale’ aia uaasuousucea ace 53 5 54 53 223 
LE soap ces Meaty oda De ied aie el SERRE RIRSE, G ERIN: ne 129 134 138 


REO I oct RR re LN 18 19 14 15 eS 

Salad& “ocking Aine -arissar.ey eo wed & 65 73 76 70 107 
OEM ee hee ee Ce Oe Ce roe 105 98 105 104 86 
Tallow 

ious) Conbeg  gabaglas op et ae LN ie 40 40 46 51 48 

Snes te chee NS coe Oe ai eh eel ee 169 168 186 204 197 
Grease, other than white. 2... .6.cis a ucn Sus casucte 5 5 6 5 4 
CO) cas 2 OT SC Se a a roe 6 7 9 6 10 


() Includes white grease, neats foot oil, oleo oil, oleostearin, oleo stock and other oils. 
Source: DBS. 
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Comments on Canadian Production of Specified Fats and Oils Products 


Since DBS substantially revised its system of gathering and presenting fats and oils data in 
1966, a comparison with statistics of previous years is frequently not possible. 


(a) Margarine: 


(b) Butter: 


(c) Shortening: 


After overcoming some difficulties encountered in the early part of 1966, 
the latest data for packaged margarine production are now considered to be 
accurate. In 1965/66 the downward trend in margarine production was halted 
and production rose by five million pounds to 175 million pounds, amounting 
to an 8.7 pounds per capita consumption. 


Production continued its decline, dropping by four per cent, or 14 million 
pounds, to 332 million pounds compared with the previous year. 


Due to increased coverage, a comparison of the total volume of 223 million 
pounds with that of the previous season is not possible. Companies not 
previously covered by the DBS survey were included this year. Coconut and 
palm kernel’ oil, if not used as salad oil or in margarine, have now been 
grouped with shortening. 


(d) Salad and Cooking Oils: Again, the wider coverage prevents a comparison. The volume of 107 


(e) Lard: 


(f) Tallow: 


million pounds as compared with 70 million pounds, merely indicates that a 
larger consumption figure can be expected than was evident from past statis- 
tics. 


Again, while it may be difficult to draw a comparison with previous years, the 
smaller hog supply would point to a decline in production. 


Production data for edible and inedible tallow were probably complete also in 
previous years. Overall production decreased by about four per cent during 
1965-66. 


(g) Grease and Other Oils and Fats: Since there was no change in coverage, the amounts shown 


for 1965/66 represent the production of this diverse group of fats. 
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TABLE 59 


Canadian Consumption of Oils and Fats in Margarine, Shortening, Salad and Cooking Oils 


(refined basis) (millions of pounds) 
Nine months ended September, 1965 and 1966. 
1965 1966 
Margarine Margarine 
Packaged Packaged Shortening & Salad & 


Only Shortening Only Shortening Oils Cooking Oils Total 
Vegetable Oils 


HAS ok aah AN i O52 Pe | (2) (2) (2) 18.8 
SOE eer sis tsa olson eee (1) = (2) (2) (2) 20.7 
CottontSeed. igus onic a 2.6 8.2 (2) (2) (2) 24.0 
1 Ae a are 4.8 6.7 4 Wil - 16.3 
Palme Kermels tie acces (1) — = 5.8 - 5.8 
MORAUL Ia! Coad 2 eaves (1) - (2) (2) (2) 10.0 
Rapeseed care rieita: (1) ice (2) 23.9 (2) tae 64.7 
POUDEGO rey eras hia 3 Sylew 43.0 40.7 47.0 24.1 111.8 
Sunflower Seed........ (1) = (2) (2) (2) (2) 
SORE, a aise skein We abin 8 04 12.9 16.0 (2) (2) (2) (2) 
Total Vegetable ....... al 75.9 76.0 118.0 91.5"! 2855 
Marine Oils 22.4 9.4 (2) (2) (2) 31.9 


Animal Oils 


OS, 2 ee 5.9 177 (2) (2) 17.3 
Oleostarein =... ..... 8 _ ra a (2) oad (2) 
atlow . 2. P.PE. kno - 32.7 (2) (2) = 32.0 
Others. oP cece & = 0.9 = (2) a (2) 
Patel Animal... J 8. ices 5.9 91.2 (2) (2) ~ 50.2 
Total, All Fats & Oils.... 100.0 136.5 100.6 175.5 91.5 367.5 


(1) Listed under other. 
(2) Confidential. 
Source: DBS Cat. No. 32—006. 
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TABLE 60 


Canadian Imports of Margarine and Shortening 


(crop year) 
(thousands of pounds) 


Origin 1963-64 
URGE RIN GEOR. 6505.3 «5 dain re tie ce 257 
Sweden ..@ daar... .. Jean, ... PepoRS. 164 
UNITER SUSt@R cc. 7 ss ts meen ie a oe ne aon ares “ses 4,837 
TOES VE UE: ov s 2 eters i pet 5,258 
Jotal Value (thousands 6r $).i.:.350.:saa03 877 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 


TABLE 61 


Canadian Exports of Margarine and Shortening 


(crop year) 
(thousands of pounds) 


Destination 1961-62 1962-63 

NOUHSHSHES) civaoas ase ies oy ee hed ws x = 
GONGNES sce PER PONS 55 Fiat bee pee 0.3 _ 
PGTNUOS : 1400s Kaw at alee tated 2 Dee ee 27.9 31.2 
Sf MMOI CR 6 6.2 nex aie 48 2 69 ABRs Fhe we - 16.4 
LOGW Wind, 16sec. cccjece ss (Openeraraaaes = = 
SREP IONE gas cra em had UBd rss be 1a ee 23 12.9 
URIOd StatOe pacts siete HE ereasa ne 44 153 2.8 
WALGE KIN GOOR: 6 s05-9'0 3 cemrmrmnn a tse ee - = 
ICE EY a! Ned ek rote MRR a wh ger NOE oA RROD _ - 
FROM e aes Pahoa cael x. Ad pew OnA Hots - - 
WOE 6habrle aire Kh) .oa Per oe eae ee ed - - 
ae ee ae te ee re oe re eee _ 1.4 

WORE Sp 5 dis.v Sten nn heWen eeeitnd peed ear dos 32.0 64.7 

Total Value (thousands of $)........... 8 16 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 
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1964-65 
172 
280 
3,918 
4,370 
885 
1963-64 1964-65 
732 14.2 
21 0.6 
3/69 5765 
— 2939 
0.4 _ 
14.1 44.4 
3.0 3.4 
0.3 _ 
44.6 0.4 
109.2 145.8 
26 38 


1965-66 


1965-66 
15.8 


62.7 


Canadian Trade in Finished Products 


a) Imports of ‘‘Margarine and Shortening’, which do not include margarine because of the 
import embargo, have dropped by about one million pounds to 3.3 million pounds. 


b) Imports of Vegetable Cooking Fats and Packaged Salad Oils increased 2.2. million 
pounds in 1965/66 to slightly above 10 million pounds (5,184 tons). This is probably 
due to imports of specially processed salad and cooking oils from the United States. 


c) Exports of margarine and shortening remained insignificant, with the bulk being exported 
again to Bermuda and St Pierre and Miquelon. 
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TABLE 62 


Canadian Production of Salad Dressings and Mayonnaise 


(millions of pounds) 


1961 1962 1963 1964 

Ist Gearter Yeerpe), Et 88 8.8 9.3 10.0 10.6 
26 QUaTter . «vs aan gee a «2 Ue, 14.3 16.4 Figs: 
Sith Atle dh. . aes aiorag d ot 0,8 8.8 10.0 9.1 9.1 
MSC a ee on ee 6.6 7.0 8.1 9.0 
FOCRE 2.5) nessa gaa hada Son 40.6 43.6 46.0 


Source: DBS No, 32—018, and 32—007 prior to 1962. 


TABLE 63 


Canadian Production of Sandwich Spreads(1) 


(thousands of pounds) 


1961 1962 1963 1964 

Ist Quarler. + ace ness oleae 947 918 1,138 981 
Pad Quartier. 0. s3005- 0.0 bee * 1012 1,230 1,147 1,391 
Ded Quarter Ot eas nae ces 971 922 780 1,024 
Ah Cainer sense « ote wine 947 844 998 1,023 
T Ota isan ee ay sea 3,877 3,914 4,063 4,418 


() Excluding meat and poultry paste. 
Source: DBS No. 32—018, and 32—007 prior to 1962 


TABLE 64 


Canadian Production of Peanut Butter 


(millions of pounds) 


1961 1962 1963 1964 

Ese Owarter 7 Antes aoe le 10.6 10.1 10.5 PAY, 
SA OGMLES tet nee a EAS 9.7 10.7 10.0 Lte/ 
Orde CUAL ee Mee aa eas 8.7 8.8 10.3 Lia 
REE MISES 6 ais haat cea 8.6 9.4 8.6 10.4 
FORAEs Sele she etree ea eee 37-6 39.0 39.4 45.2 


Source: DBS No. 32-018, and No. 32-007 prior to 1962. 
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1965 
13.0 


Trad 
10.9 
9.8 


50.8 


TABLE 65 


Canadian Imports of Vegetable Cooking Fats and Packaged Salad Oils 


(crop year) 
(short tons) 


Origin 1964-65 1965-66 
UnitedtKin gdomer shag eae Go tee ogee Geers sees a a 382 291 
SWEMPIin nm ot cite ries sie icee in hs mf RG ated Me Mae a Gee 45 63 
SWEPZETLAIG cork sottsy ohn bel cisa oie cbeatel cepa opel occlshnv ale bes, 2iece eRe oh - (1) 
Wintted (States Ste csctrs wes tana as Pe ees ee ee eee 3,649 4,830 
HCN. Gs GeGhGiecl tes Aen Gc Onan Ce Ee a eee te 4,076 5,184 
Portal Valuethousands OFS). 24. do... Mees see «8 2,248 2 TS 1 


(1) Less than 1 ton. 
Source: DBS, Trade of Canada 


TABLE 66 


Average Retail Prices For Canada For Certain Fats (Cents) 
1962 — 1966 


1962 1963 1964 1965 Nov-* Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 


Margarine, lb........ 29.6 28.0 29.3 33.9 34.5 34.6 34.5 34.9 35.1 35.7 36.0 36.0 36.3 36.4 36.2 36.7 
Shortening, lb. ...... 34.9 34.6 35.9 38.7 39.4 39.6 40.0 40.3 40.7 41.0 40.6 40.8 41.0 41.0 41.2 41.7 
Ward Pures LD shcxsyarsi6 225 22.8 23.7 27.2 29.2 29.3 29.4 29.8 30.5 30.8 30.8 30.2 29.9 29.7 29.7 30.0 


Salad Dressing 
Jar, 16 0z........ 42.6 42.6 42.6 44.0 44.3 44.5 44.5 44.6 44.3 44.3 44.6 44.3 44.5 44.5 44.5 44.3 


Butter, creamery, 
first grade, Plbsss. 62°) 5875°°S58-9" 61°54" 62)1° 62.6 62.8 65.3 °°65.3°67.1 67-5 67,2 67.3 67.5 67.3, 69.4 


Source: DBS, Prices & Price Indexes, No. 62-002. 
* The months cover the period November 1965 to October 1966. 
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Wild Mustard Seed in Rapeseed 


Statement of the Board of Grain Commissioners, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
released December 13, 1966. 


Tosafeguard foreign markets for Canadian rapeseed and to protect the domestic processors of this 
crop, the Board of Grain Commissioners has advised the grain trade that it intends to limit the amount 
of wild mustard seed permissible in grades Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Canada Rapeseed. It is expected that the 
limit will be set at a maximum of five per cent and will go into effect August 1, 1967. Prior to the 
1966 harvest, the average amount of wild mustard seed contained in rapeseed received at country and 
terminal elevators was quite low. However, rapeseed harvested in 1966 shows a Significant increase 
in wild mustard seed content. If this upward trend continues throughout another year of production, 
the Board feels that a serious loss of rapeseed markets could result, which would be to the detriment 
of producers in Western Canada. 


Wild mustard seed cannot be distinguished from rapeseed by the naked eye. Accordingly, farmers 
who intend to plant rapeseed in 1967 are strongly urged to have non-pedigreed seed stocks tested for 
purity, or better still, to sow only pedigreed seed. 
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TABLE 17 


Canadian Exports of Rapeseed 


(crop year) 
(short tons) 


Destination 1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 
United Ron CdOnt occa tua isa dah een Li SOS 1,820 2,296 8,922 4,055 
Belgium/ Luxemburg: .¢ ads .ack)t ch. betes 2,800 375 - 1,696 8,369 
PRARC OMI a ek fee kote Coes Tee ee ee 8,550 _ ~ _ = 
Finland s® i) iciaws ai eet eee eae eae _ - 2,246 — - 
Germany, West ci. Giese eee ciae oe nae 5,786 9,734 161 15,961 26,884 
Teal oie: abt ns oes Seis ie oe ee 79,971 31,334 4,721 36,546 71,868 
Netherlands: fics. 25h 0 ohare gener mete 24,719 9,289 4,166 25,893 31,451 
AlC@t AEA 8: hides Oo tion ds bc OMe 12,225 13,888 _ = _ 
SPAM eae shih eceiehs ete deen oe aint nee ~ - 41 1,034 109 
Inca rapide & sun ra cee ae eee ne ~ - - 2,800 - 
JOR i iked ake Vid cc bas asc aon ees 28,493 1h038 108,273 89,187 169,037 
Tainan nu nchaesa Waters der eee a = 5,227 1,213 2 
United: Statese 2.7 fee an a ek ee ae ene 58 966 3,155 60 160 
Czechoslovakian... aess: ste a eee - ~ _ 15,183 _ 
Poland’. icn. 5 agar er aa eee Oe - - - 9921 _ 
Pabistani se gaatnu eye ee ae ee Coe _ - _ 22,462 19,841 
Total’ Weight (shorttons) «A nisesamteoeareres 164,965 145,043 130,286 230,878 331,774 
Total Weight (thousands of bushels) ..... 6,599 5,802 Syl 9,235 TS 2 al 
Total Value (thousands of $) ........... 16,611 £3,372 14,514 27,548 36,039 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 
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CANADIAN FATS AND OILS DEVELOPMENTS 


FAO Study on Coconut Oil Usage for 
Non-Food Purposes in the United States and Canada 


The Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations has commissioned a United States 
consultant firm to investigate the industrial uses of coconut oil, other than for soap, in the United 
States and Canada. In 1965 the two countries accounted for 160,000 metric tons out of world imports 
for edible and inedible purposes of 1,230,000 metric tons. 


A thorough analysis of the present uses of coconut oil as well as an assessment of its future 
potential in the various types of application has been incorporated into the study. Inquiries should 
be addressed to: 


Fats and Oils Section, 

Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, 
Via delle Terme di Caracalla, 

Rome, Italy. 


More than three quarters of all non-food uses of coconut oil, other than soap, are in the manu- 
facture of synthetic detergents. In Canada surface coatings, oil additives, cosmetics and leather 
absorb most of the remainder. The investigators predict a decline of usage of this oil in detergents 
by about 75 per cent in the United States, while the decline is expected to be much less in Canada. 
The report predicts a total decline in these areas of application in the United States from 155,000 
metric tons in 1965 to 56,000 tons in 1975, and in Canada from 7,900 metric tons in 1965 to 6,100 
tons in 1975, 


Unstable coconut oil prices have led end-product users to search for alternatives offered by syn- 
thetic fatty acids and alcohols, based on the oxidation of petroleum hydrocarbons. Both are in the 
process of becoming more readily available, and at lower and more stable prices. Five plants for the 
synthesis of fatty alcohols have already been built or are under construction in the United States, 
having an estimated total capacity of 150,000 metric tons per year. Synthetic fatty acid production 
is expected to start within a few years and will probably displace coconut oil fatty acids. 


Only in the production of cosmetics do the authors anticipate an increased coconut oil usage. 
The utilization in soap manufacture is also expected to decline. New industrial uses of coconut oil 
cannot be foreseen at this stage, since the chemical and physical properties of its derivatives as 
well as the price can be matched by synthetic products. 


It is pointed out that estimated Canadian usage must be enlarged by the imports of coconut oil 
derivatives. For example, such derivatives as lauric acid and lauryl alcohol must be imported. 


The report lists major users in both countries, tariffs and its sources of information. A major 
part of the study discusses the chemical approaches taken to produce synthetic compounds in compe- 
tition with coconut oil derivatives, and the conclusion is reached that the natural products will grad- 
ually be replaced. 
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Second International Sunflower Conference 


by Dr. E. D. Putt, 
Director, Experimental Farm, Canada Department of Agriculture, Morden, Manitoba. 


Sixty persons from five countries participated in the Second International Sunflower Conference 
which was hosted by the Morden Experimental Farm, Morden, Manitoba on August 17 and 18, 1%6. 
The delegates came from Russia, Chile, South Africa, United States and Canada and included repre- 
sentatives of industry, extension services and public research institutions. Topics discussed covered 
a wide range of subjects. 


Two of the highlights of the conference were papers by Dr. A. Y. Panchenko and Madame Galina 
V. Pustovoit of the All-Union Research Institute of Oil Crops, Krasnodar, Russia. The largest pro- 
ducer of sunflowers in the world, Russia plants approximately 12,000,000 acres annually. Dr. Pan- 
chenko dealt with the development of production methods and results of breeding programs in Russia. 
One point which he stressed was the need for careful attention to the production of high quality plant- 
ing seed. Academician V.S. Pustovoit has led the breeding work. The first major initial steps were 
development of resistance to sunflower moth (Homoeosoma nebullela) and broom rape (Orobanche 
cumana) a parasitic seed producing plant. A concerted effort to improve oil content followed. The 
first variety from the program, in 1927, had 36 per cent oil compared with 33 per cent in local varie- 
ties. Progressive improvements since have increased oil until today varieties with 54 per cent oil 
content are available. Concurrently no decline in yield per unit area occurred. On the contrary yield 
has tended to increase. The recent introduction of these varieties, such as Peredovik, to North Ame- 
rica is expected to have a major impact on development of the crop in United States and Canada. 


Madame Pustovoit capably demonstrated her continuance and amplification of the work of her 
illustrious father, Academician Pustovoit. Her presentation ‘‘Distant Hybridization in Sunflowers’’ 
dealt with capture of disease resistance from other species, primarily Helianthus tuberosus. High 
resistance to broom rape (Orobanche cumana), false mildew (Plasmopara helianthi), rust (Puccinia 
helianthi), and to Sclerotinia libertiania have been transferred from H. tuberosus to the cultivated 
sunflower and the desirable attributes of the latter including high oil content, good yield and satis- 
factory maturity have been retained. Madame Pustovoit also reported crosses of several other species 
of Helianthus with the cultivated sunflower. Dr. C.B. Heiser Jr. University of Indiana, Bloomington, 
added to the discussion with description of his work on the relationships within Helianthus as judged 
by hybridization and other taxonomic criteria. 


The 18 other papers given included comments on production, marketing and outlook for the crop 
in the United States, Canada and Chile by representatives from the respective countries. Sunflower 
nutmeats, or sunflower seed with the hull removed, is proving an intriguing product in the United 
States with good prospects of an expanding market. Production of the crop in wide rows, i.e. rows 
eight to 16 feet apart, is proving of interest in the more arid areas of Alberta and Saskatchewan where 
a grain-summer-fallow rotation is commonly followed. Sunflowers in this type of planting may prove an 
adequate alternate for summer-fallow. 


Four papers dealt with studies of diseases being conducted in Canada and the United States. 
Resistance to rust and to Verticillium, the two most important diseases in Canada, is available. 
Resistance to rust has been found in collections of wild annual sunflowers from several widely sepa- 
rated points in North America. The Russian varieties, such as Peredovik and Armavirec, show good 
resistance to verticillium. 
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Another paper dealt with the search for resistance to Homoeosoma electellum in Texas. This 
insect, which is the major deterrent for sunflower production in the southern and central United States, 
differs from the H. nebullela of Russia. 


Aids to breeders in the crop were discussed in papers dealing with the inheritance of different 
sources of male sterility and methods of storing sunflower pollen at low temperatures. The effect of 


latitude on development of different varieties and the bearing this may have on hybrid seed production 
was considered. 


Two papers on sunflower oil indicated good possibility for altering the composition of sunflower 
oil by breeding and overcoming the objectionable polymerization which occurs when the present oil 
is heated in open vessels. 


The group was pleased to accept an invitation from Dr. B.E. Youngquist, Northwest School of 
Agriculture, University of Minnesota, Crookston, Minnesota, to convene and host the Third Inter- 
national Sunflower Conference in 1968. 


Report on the Symposium on Canadian Marine Oils 
Held in Ottawa on October 11, 1966. | 


Dr. R.G. Ackman, Halifax, N.S. 


A symposium on ‘‘Developments in the Production and Utilization of Marine Oils in Canada”’ 
was held in Ottawa on October 11, 1966. The symposium was organized by the Associate Committee 
on Fats and Oils of the National Research Council of Canada with the collaboration of the Canada 
Department of Industry and the Fisheries Research Board of Canada. 


The opening paper by R.G. Ackman, Fisheries Research Board of Canada, Halifax, reviewed the 
fatty acid compositions of most commercial marine oils with emphasis on their basic similarity. The 
differing properties of these oils were explained in terms of the interrelationships between a few of 
the longer-chain monounsaturated fatty acids and two or three long-chain polyunsaturated fatty acids. 
L.G. Rupert, Department of Industry, Ottawa, presented the most recent production figures for oil- 
seeds and marine oils in Canada. Particular attention was drawn to a shift in dates for the production 
figures shown in the July 1966 issue of ‘‘Fats and Oils in Canada’’. In the July issues production 
statistics will be for the calendar year January-December, whereas production statistics of the Jan- 
uary issues will cover the oilseeds crop year of August-July. The major recent change in the marine 
oils position in Canada was shown as an increase in Atlantic coast herring oil production. Prelimi- 
nary figures showed a production of 6,5 million pounds for the period January-July in 1966, as against 
7,1 million pounds for all of 1965, The Pacific coast herring fishery was discussed from the pro- 
ducers’ point of view by K. Andrews of British Columbia Packers, Vancouver. Modernization of tech- 
niques for catching, handling and processing herring for meal and oil have led to improvements in 
product quality. The government regulations and quota system affecting this regional industry were 
outlined by C.R. Levelton, Department of Fisheries, Ottawa, with the aims shown to be not only ex- 
ploitation of the herring stocks for a maximum sustained yield but also to minimize inadvertent inter- 
ference with migrating salmon. The large scale expansion of the herring industry on the Atlantic 
coast is not as yet particularly affected by restrictions, and P.M. Jangaard, Fisheries Research 
Board of Canada, Halifax, showed that the landings of Atlantic herring had increased from 142,000 
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metric tons in 1964 to 183,000 tons in 1965, The siting of new plants throughout the Atlantic prov- 
inces and the introduction of purse-seining were reviewed. The potential high quality of Atlantic 
coast herring oils drew favourable comment and considerable interest was shown in the availability 
of low (100-125) iodine value oils. 


The production of marine mammal oil in Canada, some seven million pounds per annum, was dis- 
cussed by E.B. Young, Department of Fisheries, Ottawa. The outlook for continued profitable whaling 
in the North Pacific was considered poor, but in the Atlantic a limited expansion of the present indus- 
try for large baleen whales was taking place with a favourable long-term outlook. Sperm whales and 
several species of smaller whales could also be valuable resources. The sealing industry contributes 
substantially to production of mammal oil (about two million pounds per annum) and is currently the 
subject of government conservation measures and international negotiation to assure a continued 
successful industry. 


‘‘Fish Oils and Poultry Rations’’, the topic of J. Biely, University of British Columbia, Van- 
couver, reviewed the advantages of marine oils as ration additives or residues in fish meals. The 
addition of antioxidants to fish meals promotes the utilization of this valuable energy source and 
also facilitates bulk handling of the meal with associated economic advantages. The potential draw- 
back of ‘‘fishy’’ flavour in fowl and hogs fed excessively high levels of marine products were dis- 
cussed and suggested as areas where research was needed. The factor of price as a deterrent to 
wider non-edible use of marine oils was emphasized by D. Hey, Harchem Ltd., Toronto. The origin 
and current status of the joint FAO/WHO Codex Alimentarius was outlined by R.P.A. Sims, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Ottawa, although no individual marine oil was traded internationally in sufficient 
quantities (> 0.5 million metric tons per annum) to qualify for international standards. Dr. Sims pre- 
sented a new method of characterizing oils based on exclusion of certain characteristics through a 
simple gas-liquid chromatographic analysis. This was described as more specific than the conven- 
tional properties of oils currently the basis of commercial practice. 


The meeting concluded with a panel discussion on ‘‘Problems in the Edible Utilization of Marine 
Oils’’, chaired by L.G. Rupert. The panelists were: R.B. Mitchell, Lever Bros.; D.F. Chalmers, 
Procter and Gamble; D. Brown and J. Ward, Monarch Fine Foods; E.E. Russell, Swift Canadian; and 
B. Teasdale and P. Ziegler, Canada Packers. The presentations of the panelists and the subsequent 
discussion included current purchase standards, consumer acceptance, refining and hydrogenation 
technology and problems and other factors governing utilization of marine oils. It was generally agreed 
that present marine oil qualities were adequate, but that some improvement in quality, and greater 
uniformity of product, perhaps promoted by organization of the producers, would greatly improve the 
competitive position of marine oil in the edible foods industry. Processing and product stability were 
not regarded as serious problems but were suggested as areas where research was needed. 


Copies of the transcript of the symposium may be obtained free of charge from: 


Dr. R.G, Ackman, 

Halifax Laboratory, 

Fisheries Research Board of Canada, 
P.O. Box 429, 

Halifax, N.S. 
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MARGARINE REVIEW 


Some Aspects of the Experiences of the Swedish Margarine Industry 


Harald Westling, President, Margarinbolaget, Stockholm, Sweden. 


The development of consumption habits in Sweden regarding fat has during a long sequence of 
years been very favourable for margarine and resulted in a state, in which the product today plays a 
dominant part in the population’s fat intake. The pace of this development is most easily illustrated 
by mentioning that, whereas margarine in 1950 — the first year unaffected by food rationing during and 
after World War II — accounted for around 45 per cent of the total margarine and butter volume, today’s 
corresponding figure is well over 65 per cent. Looking specifically at the household margarines’ share 
of the consumer market, excluding the bakery and catering trades, the picture is even slightly more 
favourable . To complete the picture it needs mentioning that other fat products than margarine and 
butter are of minor importance, having a share of only about six per cent of the total market and within 
household consumption of as little as around one per cent. 


The present price relation between butter and various types of margarine can be illustrated as 
follows: Consumer price for butter lies around sw.cr. 6.70 per kg. A margarine brand called Flora, 
which represents the latest step forward in margarine, costs between sw.cr. 6.40 — 6.75 per kg. 
Another brand, Tre Ess, representing a ‘‘normal’’ super quality costs about sw.cr. 4.75 per kg., and 
finally the average consumer price of standard margarine ranges between sw.cr. 3.50 and 4.00 per kg. 
Butter and margarine are noramlly sold in half kg. bricks. This size and type of package covers about 
80 per cent of the market. Another five per cent is covered in quarter kg. bricks and the remaining 15 
per cent are packed in rigid cups. 


A number of different factors have influenced the shift in market shares. The most dominant ones 
seem to have been the following: ' 


1. Factors Outside the Margarine Industry, Directly Affecting Demand: 


Long-term structural changes in employment, meaning that people have left occupations in the 
agricultural sector for employment in industry. At the beginning of the century the main occupa- 
tion in Sweden was farming. This fact quite naturally led to negative attitudes towards marga- 
rine as a competitive product to butter, and was not only exhibited by the generation which 
was directly affected by this competition, but also — maybe on a somewhat less conscious 
level — by the next one. The generation thereafter, however, has taken a much more ration- 
alistic view on the relative merits of the two products. 


Changes in status symbols. In a poor country, and Sweden could be considered to be poor 
until well into the thirties, the standard of living can to a great extent be gauged by the volume 
and quality of food consumed. In present-day Sweden, differences in the standard of living 
are mainly expressed by the choice of car and the frequency of holidays spent abroad, and it 
is an open question whether rather large parts of the population deliberately economize on 
day-to-day living expenses in order to be able ‘‘to keep up with the Joneses’’. This shift in 
status symbols also favours a rationalistic approach to the choice between butter and marga- 
rine. 
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The discussion in medical circles regarding differences in nutritional value between various 
kinds of fat has to some extent given a new dimension tothe general public’s opinion regarding 
the relative merits of butter and margarine. Health aspects are influencing the thinking of the 
consumer. Steadily rising costs of living in the type of full-employment economy which Sweden 
has represented since World War II, have made it a political must for the govemment to shift 
its main interest away from the protection of the producer, which was the main task during the 
thirties, and over to protection of the consumer. This has made it successively more difficult 
for the farmer-owned dairy industry to get society approval of its need for support, both in the 
form of direct subsidies as well as in the form of assured market shares through some kind of 
limit on margarine production or prohibitive levies. 


The above-mentioned factors, reflecting general shifts in habits and attitudes in society over a 
span of years, would of course have resulted in certain shifts in demand, even if the margarine industry 
had not been actively seeking new frontiers. It is, however, doubtful whether the changes would have 
been of more than minor importance without the aid of the following: 


2. Factors Within the Margarine and Dairy Industries: 

General product quality of margarine has for many years been high. The imposition of the state 
levies on margarine has made it unattractive to economize in the production by using cheap 
oils and fats as raw materials, as this would in the long run automatically lead to higher levies 
to be paid to the state. Innovations in the refining of oils and in the manufacturing processes 
for margarine have thus most often led to a higher quality of the final product, and only in a 
few instances to the usage of cheaper ingredients with the plan to keep output quality constant. 
These conditions have prevailed for about twenty years and have gradually increased the 
general product quality. In accordance with this, they have also improved the product image in 
the minds of consumers as well as in dietetic circles. 


The oligopolistic market conditions have favoured product differentiation and thus product 
development as an effective means of competition. Three decision-making units share together 
about 90 per cent of the Swedish fat market. The Swedish dairies top organization, SMR, has 
for butter the commercial responsibility for making the most out of about 35 per cent of the 
market. Margarinbolaget, which is a joint venture between Unilever and Swedish interests, has 
about 40 per cent of the market, and the Swedish Co-op factory, whose products are sold only 
through Co-op outlets, has about 15 per cent. The remaining 10 per cent is divided between 
about five small Swedish companies and imports. 


It should be noted that we hold the view that there exists only one market in which butter and 
various margarine brands compete, and not, as seems to be the case in many countries, two markets, 
one for butter and one for margarine. This ‘‘Common Market’’ philosophy is of course a reflection of 
the consumers’ relative willingness to regard the various products as close substitutes for each other. 


The quality tradition and the urge to find other competitive measures than price-cutting was in- 
troduced in the twenties, when the Co-op factory was built and Margarinbolaget was founded as a 
result of a merger between the leading privately-owned margarine factories. Gradually there was a 
reduction in the number of brands as well as in the number of distribution depots. This in turn had an 
effect on product quality as noticed by the housewife, since the rate of turnover increased very sharp- 
ly. 
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While the main task of the various companies’ sales organizations had previously been to try to 
overstock the food retailer in order to block the way for the competition, it now became important to 
keep stocks in the distribution channels rather low and to watch how well the principle ‘‘first in — 
first out’’ was followed. This happened because the main competitors, at that time the local dairies, 
sold only fresh butter, since refrigerated storage had not yet become a commercial reality. 


The commercial possibilities for product development were of course barely existing during the 
years 1940/1950. In 1943, however, new manufacturing methods were utilized in a new standard 
margarine by Margarinbolaget, and led to a better taste in the final product which soon dominated the 
market. As a matter of fact, it was the one and only product sold by Margarinbolaget on the consumer 
market until fall 1956. It was further improved, as far as texture was concerned, when the votator 
process was introduced in 1953. Similar developments within the Co-op factory led to a single product 
policy there too, which lasted until 1958. 


During the middle of the fifties a relaxation of state regulations regarding choice of oils made it 
possible to manufacture a margarine of even higher taste and texture qualities than hitherto realized. 
Up to this time regulations had made it compulsory to use only rapeseed oil in addition to coconut 
and hardened marine oils. 


By this time the commercial need for product differentiation and market segmentation had become 
apparent. Margarinbolaget utilized this opportunity by adding a new margarine of superior quality to 
its production, which was to find its volume market somewhere between standard margarine and butter. 
Starting in 1960, this product was made from high quality fats of good keepability and very good aroma 
qualities on the basis of an all-vegetable formula (cotton, coconut and hardened cotton) and has since 
then been heavily advertised on a theme built around modernity and prestige. Occasionally couponing 
has been used to attract new customers, but these operations have always been very closely linked 
to the main theme, which features actual housewives using the product in the preparation of various 
dishes. 


The product has been very successful and has acquired over the years up to approximately a 
third of Margarinbolaget’s volume of about 15 per cent of the total market. The Corop factory followed 
suit and reformulated its product, which accounts today for about 20 per cent of its own volume in 
this quality category. 


It was the main aim of the two super qualities on the market between 1956 and 1965 to resemble 
butter as closely as possible. In addition, special qualities were stressed which put them a step 
ahead of butter in the minds of health-conscious people, namely a relatively high percentage of linoleic 
acid. In the beginning of the sixties, however, Margarinbolaget has started to work on a project which 
was planned to result in a product designed to be considered as superior to butter by the general 
puclic, not simply only ‘‘as good as’’, This work resulted in 1965 in the test marketing of a soft 
margarine, spreadable directly when taken from the refrigerator, and of excellent taste and packed in a 
tigid cup. Launched this year on a national scale, this product has immediately grown bigger than the 
first superbrand at its best, without, however, seriously affecting its volume. The net result thus is 
that about half of Margarinbolaget’s volume consists of margarines of superior qualities, sold as 
quality products and at prices considerably higher than those of standard margarine. Also, at this 
time, the Co-op factory has tried to manufacture a similar product and on the total market these super- 
brand margarines account for about 40 per cent of the household margarine volume and 25 per cent of 
total butter and household margarine consumption. 
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Technical Aspects 


From a technical standpoint the main efforts designed to increase margarine quality have been 
directed towards the problem of avoiding oxidation. These efforts have ranged from the choice and the 
handling of the raw materials to research into the consumer’s handling of the final product. 


Raw Materials 


Much stress has been put on the content of primary and secondary oxidation products in the oils 
and fats used in margarine manufacture. In the case of many oils and fats this has resulted in the ex- 
clusion of some potential suppliers. 


Regarding rapeseed, there exists a voluntary agreement between the margarine industry as a 
whole and the state, under which the industry buys at fixed prices as much rapeseed oil as corresponds 
to 38 per cent of the margarine production. The industry is free to use it or to export it at current 
world market prices. With financial support from the margarine industry, efforts are being made by the 
the Swedish Seed Association to improve rapeseed with regard to the fatty acid composition. The main 
objective of these efforts is to lower the content of erucic acid, increase that of linoleic acid and, if 
possible, decrease the linolenic acid fraction. 


In general, rapeseed oil is currently used in liquid form in the standard margarines and in a 
hardened form in the superior qualities. 


Refining and Manufacture 


Here the problem of avoiding contact with oxygen and light has been solved primarily by com- 
bining oil refining as closely as possible with the margarine manufacturing plants, which in the fac- 
tories belonging to Margarinbolaget started in the forties. The goal was that all factories within the 
company should have refineries of their own on the premises and aclosed transportation system for 
the oils between all refining stages and between refining and margarine manufacturing. Secondly, the 
introduction of the votator principle for the crystallization in 1953, and the simultaneous introduction 
of automatic packaging machines, linked to the votators by a closed system, resulted in a product of 
higher quality leaving the factories. 


Packaging and Distribution 


In the middle of the fifties Swedish food retailing started the big conversion to self-service. 
Margarine, which under the previous conditions was taken out of its delivery carton the moment the 
customer asked for it, was now exposed to light in refrigerated cabinets, showing the products. This 
fact combined with the above-mentioned opportunity to use other oils than rapeseed oil in margarine 
in the development of brands of superior quality, called for more protective packaging materials. 
Aluminum foil laminated to parchment paper was introduced in these superbrands from the beginning 
in 1956 and this packaging material has up to the present completely dominated the market. 


The latest step in package improvement is the rigid cup which, similar to aluminum foil, is an 
effective barrier against air and light, and furthermore makes it possible to sell a softer margarine 
capable of spreading easily at low temperatures. On top of these qualities it presents the housewives 
with the opportunity to get a package they can use in their home when consuming the product. It is 
not just a wrapper in which to carry the product home from the retailer and to store before use. This 
principle has been tested in Sweden since the beginning of the sixties, and in 1965 and 1966 achieved 
a breakthrough. 
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Product distribution and shelf-life have for a long time been of great interest. It seems to be 
sufficient to state here that the average age of both the products of Margarinbolaget and of the Co-op 
factory is normally less than one week at the time of delivery to the retailers. Average stocks in the 
shops cover the requirements of sales for between seven and 10 days Accordingly, the housewife can 
as a rule count on obtaining products in very good condition. 


Soft Margarine 


by E.M. Deck, Vice-President, Product Development, 
Anderson, Clayton & Co.,Foods Division, Dallas, Texas. 


Soft, spreadable margarine packaged in plastic tubs is a new entry into the premium-priced mar- 
garine field. 


The high-density polyethylene thermoformed tubs — two half-pound tubs with plastic lids — are 
packaged in a linerless, zip-open, folding carton. The tubs are table-ready and no serving tray or dish 
is required. The tubs are reusable by the homemaker. 


The soft margarine is spreadable when taken directly out of the refrigerator or freezer — a char- 
acteristic that has a great convenience appeal to consumers over conventional hard or stick marga- 
tines packaged in quarter-pound sticks with messy wrappers. S 


The soft margarine contains high percentages of liquid (nonhydrogenated) vegetable oils (up to 
1-1/4 cups of oil per pound of margarine), such as safflower, cottonseed, soybean and corn oil — and 
enough hydrogenated or hardened fats to give a desirable consistency to the margarine. The liquid 
vegetable oils provide a high percentage of polyunsaturated fats and a low percentage of saturated 
fats. 


Range Polyunsaturated to Saturated Fat 
per 100 Grams Margarine 


Polyunsaturated Saturated 
Brand (Grams) (Grams) P/S Ratio 

Soft Margarine 

A 44 11 4.0 tol 

B 35 14 2.8 to 1 

Cc 30 16 1.9 tol 
Stick Margarine 

D 26 15 Leintow 

E 23 16 1.4 tol 


The first safflower oil soft margarine has a polyunsaturated fat to saturated fat (P/S) ratio of 
four to one, or higher. A diet high in polyunsaturated fats and low in saturated fats is believed to be 
a factor in reducing blood cholesterol levels. 
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The soft margarine has flavour advantages over hard stick margarines, as it melts more rapidly 
and releases more quickly its good, butter-like, fresh flavour. The convenience of use, the higher P/S 
ratio of the fat in the margarine and the great improvement in flavourof soft margarine is a boon to the 
margarine industry in the USA. New and broader markets for margarine have been opened. 


The total sales of margarine through food stores in the USA in 1965 were about 1.5 billion pounds. 
Total premium-priced margarine was about 20 per cent of the market in 1965 and is expected to be 
about 26 per cent in 1966 — and possibly 32 per cent in 1968. Soft margarine is estimated at about 
10 per cent of the market in 1966 and probably 15 per cent in 1968. 


The consumption of premium-priced stick margarine and soft margarine is growing at a faster 
rate than the total consumption of margarine, which has been at a rate of about three per cent annually. 


The Importance of Margarine in the Canadian Economy 


by Robin E, Merry 
Director, Lever Brothers Limited, Toronto 


Although margarine has only been available in Canada for the last 18 years, it is not always 
recognized that this nutritious and economical food was first developed in France about 100 years 
ago. From a caloric point of view margarine is equal to butter and its composition can be designed 
to have nutritional value superior to that of butter. 


Consumption of edible fats is closely related to economic and climatic conditions. In tropical 
countries the human body needs less fuel and therefore less fat, but more fat is added to the diet as 
the level of prosperity rises and this is particularly so in northern latitudes. A study in 1949 compar- 
ing national income, as computed by the United Nations Organization, with fat consumption illustrates 
this relationship. 


Per Capita 
Income Consumption of Fats 
Under $100 7.9 lbs. 
Between $100 and $300 16.2 lbs. 
Between $300 and $500 29.1 lbs. 
Over $500 42.7 lbs. 


There is thus a need to ensure adequate world supplies of edible fats and oils for the world’s 
growing population at the lowest possible cost. Since margarine can be made from suitably hydro- 
genated vegetable oils, a wide variety of these edible oils has been employed in its manufacture. 
New varieties of oilseeds have been developed, which can be grown successfully in northern coun- 
tries with short growing seasons, and Canada has become today a major producer and exporter of 
edible oilseeds. 
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Vegetable Oilseeds are Efficient Fat Producers 


Unfortunately, animals are inefficient with respect to conversion of nutrients. This is illustrated 
by a US Department of Agriculture study of a few years ago which showed that per acre, the cow 
produced 46 lbs. of butterfat as opposed to 150 lbs. of vegetable fat from soybean production. In this 
connection, it should be noted that soybean meal is by far the most important single source of protein 
concentrate for the poultry and livestock industry. 

As the world’s population continues to explode, future generations will demand the maximum 
amount of nutrition from each acre of arable land and herein lies an opportunity for a vastly increased 


oilseed agriculture in Canada. 


Fat Consumption in Canada 


Canadians are high consumers of fats, butter supplying a little less than half of the total intake. 
Consumption figures for the last 15 years show, however, that butter has lost more to shortening 


and other oils than to margarine. 


Consumption of Fats 


Canada — lbs. per capita 


22 


1951 1960 1965 

Margarine (fat basis) 6.0 7.4 7.0 
Butter (fat basis) 18.0 13.6 NS}! 
Lard 7.4 We? 6.2 
Shortening 8.2 9.4 9.7 
Other Fats and Oils 2.3 3.9 4.6 
TOT AL 41.9 41.5 42.6 


The importance to the economy of the edible fat industry is indicated by the growth of demand for 
margarine and shortening in the above period. 


Apparent Disappearance of Fats ('000 Ibs.) 


1951 1965 % Increase 
MrPOEIN OSs aie teats tc oe es Ce ee Raa ae 104,170 170,758 + 64% 
STO LCELNIN DRONE seer a cocseye ve. .c'schtenienena ore aes remens pense af 4. 114,860 190,371 + 65% 
ard. fe. So Het. ns miadension ctaebern..vad. ob 103,700 121,000 + 17% 
Othesfats.andioilsiay. ..wtadonnich cia Bit: 32,362 89,606 + 177% 
eo Rial eae soar dl peteien grank~ GA acelin aes ar a ieee brain 315,480 369,310 + 17% 
ROTA ae en Oe oe hae See 670,572 941,045 + 40% 


Canadian dairy herds have remained static at some 3,000,000 milk cows for many years, and 
there has been some increase in production per cow through advanced feeding and breeding programs 
in recent years. It is safe to say that the introduction of margarine has helped to avoid a shortage of 
table fats in Canada in the last decade. 


Margarine in Canada 


It was inevitable that there would be strong resistance to the introduction of margarine in Canada. 
While margarine has been available in most European countries and in the USA for many years, it 
was prohibited in Canada for over 60 years — from 1886 to 1948. 


Through the efforts of the late Senator Euler who fought from 1917 on for ‘‘freedom of choice in 
the market place’’, the Supreme of Canada finally decided in 1948 that the prohibition of the sale and 
manufacture of margarine was ‘‘court vires’’ the Parliament of Canada. 


In the absence of provincial laws relating to this matter, most provincial legislatures adopted 
an old law dating from the 1920’s which limited the amount of yellow colouring that could be added 
to margarine so that it could not be mistaken for butter. The sale of margarine was prohibited in 
Quebec and Prince Edward Island. 


Newfoundland joined Canada about the same time, and one of the terms of Confederation was 
that the people of Newfoundland should be able to continue to buy pale yellow margarine. At the 
same time, it was agreed that the federal sales tax, then 12 per cent, would not apply on sales of 
margarine in Newfoundland. 


Today, margarine is the only basic food on which most consumers pay the current federal sales 
tax, amounting to some $6,000,000. .This federal law applies everywhere except in Newfoundland. 


In 1952, Mrs. Tillie Ralston, a member of the Legislature of British Columbia, introduced and 
had approved a bill to permit the sale of margarine in any shade of pale yellow. It was only in 1961 
that Manitoba changed its law to permit the sale of margarine either light cream or dark yellow — the 
pale yellow shades being reserved for butter. Since then, all provinces except Quebec have adopted 
similar legislation. 


It is interesting to note that a heavy federal sales tax on margarine was withdrawn in the United 
States in 1950 and by 1953 state laws had been modified to permit the sale of pale yellow margarine 
in all but two states. 


The Future For Margarine 


Recognizing the social need for margarine as a modern, nutritious and economical fat made from 
domestically grown oilseeds, the industry formed the Institute of Edible Oil Foods some fifteen years 
ago. Today, its members include practically all manufacturers of margarine, crushers of oilseeds and 
refiners of edible oils. 


The Institute has always appreciated the importance of dairying to the economy but has also 
endeavoured to encourage the removal of discriminatory margarine legislation, so that they may be 
able to sell it in the pale yellow colour that consumers prefer — and without the federal sales tax. 


The Institute has recognized the advances made by Canadian scientists in the field of agricul- 
tural research on oilseed crops and has supported this research financially. The Institute proposes 
the removal of restrictions on the sale of foods made from these oilseeds. This will benefit the eco- 
nomy of the country — the growers of oilseeds, crushers, refiners, manufacturers and consumers 
alike. 
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Increased production of margarine made from Canadian raw materials, together with available 
supplies of Canadian butter can meet the table fat needs of our growing population, and will help 
the economy while helping reduce the rising cost of living. 


FOREIGN INDUSTRY REVIEW 


The following two reviews on the fats and oils industries of Japan and West Germany are basedon 
data supplied by the Canadian Trade Commissioners in Tokyo and Bonn. 


The Japanese Fats and Oils Industry (MT — metric tons) 


Oilseed crushing capacity in Japan amounts to 18,812 metric tons per day, more than six times 
the Canadian capacity, and is spread over 860 plants, as compared with 10 in Canada. However, 36 plants 
have two thirds of Japan’s crushing capacity and in 1965 accounted for 80 per cent ofall oilseed crushed. 
Soybeans were crushed nearly exclusively in the larger plants, having a capacity above 100 metric tons 
per day, while only 44 per cent of all rapeseed was crushed in these mills. In fact, 50 per cent of all 
rapeseed was crushed in plants of less than 50 metric tons per day capacity. 


Japanese Oil seed Crushing Capacity (1965) 


Total Crushing Capacity 


Capacity No. of Plants (nTper day) 
GadertoM Mperdayte pens aay, Dae 677 1,695 
1OZ= ro OM MT Ded ay aries scandy opacities 122 25531 
SU LOO MMM Jper day... awsome cath. tne cnt 25 We 
OverslOOIMiE pet Gaye rant sddcks ten tusdoy udesas ye 36 12,813 
Otel e Pres Piatt eines lesa vnanvedls 860 18,812 MT per day 


Quantity of Oilseeds Processed — 1965 (MT) 


Plant Capacity Soybeans Rapeseed Other Total 
Under -WOEMT per days ciAie oops 9 diiegeie desiccator — 48,000 10,000 58,000 
TO = SOMM I" per day 228. ou oa ae os sie oe 2,000 77,000 161,000 240,000 
50. — 10M peadayyts J9eoileced wilia Se. 18,000 15,000 206,000 239,000 
OvesUQiMEcper day ai. s¥igeeth..canumaded 1,232,000 111,000 794,000 2,137,000 
(eptalsbite of ante... femorla. svesest Jae aan 1,252,000 251,000 1,171,000 2,674,000 
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It may be assumed that a 100 percent utilization is equivalent to 330 days of crushing per year. On 
that basis, Japan’s total capacity is 43 per cent utilized, as compared with 87 per cent in Canada. The 
following calculation shows that the degree of utilization increases with capacity. 


Daily Capacity Per Cent Utilization 
Under 10 MT per day 10% 
10 — 50 MT per day 29% 
50 — 100 MT per day 41% 
Over 100 MT per day 50% 


Since 1961, both the production and consumption of edible oil products have undergone a spectacular 
growth. Total production has increased by 30 per cent while consumption grew by 68 percent. The 
figures of the following table are not entirely comparable, since butter and margarine statistics are not 
given on an oil basis. Nevertheless, the 83 per cent increase of ‘‘Margarine, Shortening & Lard’’ and 
the 98 per cent increase of butter consumption point to a gradual change inthe foodconsumption pattern 
in Japan. 


Edible Oil Préducté (thousand MT) 


Production Consumption 

Cooking, 

Salad & Margarine, 

‘‘Tempura’’ Shortening 

Vegetable Animal* Butter Total Oil & Lard Butter Total 

TOOL nee chao ae 453 174 13.2 640 309 121 13.6 494 
LIGO Daten eaten ae a 492 195 18.5°" 706 391 142 19.1 552 
TUOSWe Cee eters ete) L76qo 222472 W757 461 168 Sarg 652 
DIOP See ee ae 590 158 Lee TT 510 185 23.4 718 
T96BGnak'S. Suraeacy 625 165 24.0 814 519 197 25.0 741 
1966'(Esta)). See 2M. 692 113 ZI ease 580 222 27.0 829 


*Excludes butter. 
Retail prices generally have not changed much during the past five years. 


Retail Prices for Edible Oil Products in Tokyo 


(Yen)* 

Soybean Oil Salad Oil Margarine Butter 

(per 1.8.1) (per 500 g.) (per 225 g.) (per 225 g.) 
| 2 pe ir rater ans atin ceathr ig Si 528 120 80 168 
LOZ ne ces Se eee PROM amet: ate 293 200 80 178 
196060 Bat ss WORLD EO el ee 313 200 80 180 
196A i 5.6 5 tant AD Be preens vod 308 200 80 180 
L9G SAA teittck ce SE PORN oom t 323 200 80 180 
LOGGGD fet tts ask bi ve soni 330 180 97 165 - 220 


*100 yen equals $0. 30. 
(1) Representative prices in Tokyo, November 30, 1966. 
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Quality Standards 


Standards issued by JAS, Japan Agricultural Standards, stipulate a maximum moisture content of 
17 per cent and a minimum fat content of 80 per cent for margarine. Colour restrictions apparently do not 
exist. 


Soybean salad oil is required a maximum Lovibond colourof 25 yellow and 2.5 red. The iodine value 
may range from 123 to 142. 


Oilseed Imports 


None of the oilseeds listed in the following table were exported duringthe years under review. 
Soybean imports account for more than two thirdsof all Japanese oilseed imports and amount to more 
than 18 times the volume of rapeseed. However, rapeseed imports have grown five-fold within five years, 
and 1966 will see a considerable further increase, largely consisting of Canadian rapeseed. 


Japanese Oilseeds Imports 


(Thousands of MT) 
Palm Flax Castor 
Soybean Rapeseed Cottonseed Safflower Copra Sesame Kemel Seed Oilseed Other 


5S Ne a rie eae 1,158 20 100 73 80 ae 20°. \A0S 42 74 
ho ea 1,293 37 150 63 89 28 29 82 oS 8S 
EO 1,544 88 168 196 108 eye) 26 98 38 97 
I9G4 ee caro 1,607 76 206 199 86 34 25 95 34 82 
TOG Sie ees 1,847 101 217 113 94 33 22S: 40 104 


Imports of edible oils have been relatively insignificant. As a rule, no more than 500 metric tons of 
soybean oil have been imported annually. Cottonseed oil imports dropped to 2,100 metric tons in 1965, 
and lard imports dropped to 5,000 metric tons from a high of 8,700 metric tons in 1961. 


Among edible oil exports, only soybean oil and rapeseed and mustard oil combined have exceeded 
the 1,000 metric tons level during the past three years. In 1965, soybean oil exports amounted to 5,580 
metric tons and rapeseed plus mustardseed oil exports reached 3,634 metric tons. 


The West German Fats and Oils Industry 


Oilseed Crushing and Refining Capacity (MT ~ metric tons) 


West Germany’s 19 oilseed mills have an estimated total capacity of 3 million MT, and processed 
2.2 millions MT of oilseeds (approx. 73 per cent utilization) in 1965. The share of soybeans was 
approximately 1.4 million MT. In addition, there are 22 oil refineries, most of which are integrated with 
the crushing plants. Imports account for more than 90 per cent of all seeds crushed. 
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Production and Consumption of Edible Oil Products in 1965 
(Thousands of MT) 


Average 
Production Consumption Retail Price 

per Kg. 
Butter 0... 2c. FP a ee 484 479 7.81 
Margarine). a... See a one ee ee 582 574 2.89 
Bate (plates 0 co cies ieee eer 69 68 3.05 
Oh Ee eee Oe ee 227 218(2) 2.34 
OTT: re ere ree ey ee 18 14 2.10-2.50 


(1) Coconut fat. 
(2) 139,000 MT for direct consumption; 88,000 MT processed by food industry. 


Converted to Canadian terms, the German butter price is 96¢ per pound, the margarine price 35¢ 
per pound, cooking fats 37¢ per pound, oils 29¢ per pound and lard 26¢ to 31¢ per pound. 


Average annual retail prices for butter rose from DM 6.52 in 1960 to DM 7.50 per Kg in 1964 (from 
80¢ to 92¢ per pound). Margarine prices rose as follows during the same period: 


a) Top quality (Delikatess) from 32¢ to 34¢ per pound; 
b) Medium quality (Spitzensorte) from 27¢ to 28¢ per pound. 


Vegetable oils rose by 2¢ per pound, while coconut plates, used for fryingand cooking, showed no 
change. 


As shown in the following table, German butter consumption increased from 1958/59 till 1963/64 
and declined in 1964/65. Margarine consumption reached a low in 1962/63 and has slowly risen since 
then. High quality margarine brands have recently received special emphasis. 


Consumption 


Margarine Butter 
Year Thousands of MT Kgpercapita Thousands of MT Kg per capita 
1958/59 620 11.6 419 ibe: 
1959/60 624 ies 432 7.8 
1960/61 599 10.7 478 8.5 
1961/62 568 10.0 498 8.8 
1962/63 555 9.7 515 9.0 
1963/64 567 9.8 516 8.9 
1964/65 580 9.9 497 8.5 


In 1964/65 West German margarine consumption was equivalent to 21.8 pounds per capita and butter 
consumption to 18.7 pounds per capita. 
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In terms of actual visible fat consumption, the total per capita weight rose from 55.9 pounds to 
56.5 pounds during the same seven-year period. In 1964/65 butter and margarine accounted for 58 
per cent of this quantity, slaughter fats for 23 per cent, liquid oils for 14 per cent, and what might 
be termed shortenings for less than five per cent. 


The total fat consumption in Germany does not indicate a trend towards a substantial change, 
having risen by about 10 per cent from 1,363,000 MT to 1,505,000 MT during the seven-year period 
ending in 1964/65. The butterfat component increased its share by 20 per cent and the relatively 
minor liquid oil component by 36 per cent. It seems that these structural changes are characteristic 
for a state of prosperity rather than the consequence of medical recommendations to switch to liquid 
oils. 


Quality Requirements: 


a) Margarine: Apart from a minimum fat content of 80 per cent, margarine contains 19.0 — 19.5 
per cent water (skim milk) and 0.5 per cent other legally permitted ingredients. The three 
grades of margarine are distinguished by their different physical characteristics. Grade I (Deli- 
katess) must conform with such requirements as: good spreadability, no oiling-out, buttery 
aroma and flavour, good melt-in-the-mouth, etc. Grade II (Spitzensorte) may be poorer in spread- 
ability, melt-in-the-mouth or even ‘‘buttery aroma’’. Grade III (Tafelmargarine) may be of poorer 
quality for all specifications. 


The top grade contains generally only vegetable oils, especially palm kernel and coconut 
oils (often interesterified), as well as a liquid and hydrogenated fraction of other oils. Grade 
II may contain whale oil, and Grade III contains higher proportions of palm oil, soybean oil 
and marine oils. Rapeseed oil is not used in margarine production. 


b) Salad and Cooking Oils: Apart from olive oil, no distinction is being made between salad and 
cooking oils. General requirements include a bland odour and flavour, and an FFA value below 
0.1 per cent. In Northern Germany a strongly bleached, nearly water-white oil is preferred, 
while an almost yellow colour is desired by the Southern German market. 


Some brands specially advertise the nature of the oils used, e.g., peanut, sunflowerseed 
oil, etc., but others do not mention the identity of the oils, which may be made from soybean 
oil or rapeseed oil or a mixture of the two. 


c) Shelf-Life: Some margarine manufacturers exchange their products in retail stores after three 
weeks. Liquid oils, if packaged in cans, may keep for six months, or even for one year in the 
case of peanut oil. 


Rapeseed Situation 


Until the enforcement of the Common Market policy for oil seeds in July 1967, the Federal Re- 
public of Germany will guarantee a price for rapeseed to the agricultural producer amounting to DM 
660 per MT ($178/MT). Including a trade margin of DM 85 per MT, the purchase price of the proces- 
sing industry amounts to DM 745, i.e., about $201. The use of the domestic rapeseed crop is guaran- 
teed by the obligation of the producers of margarine, table oils and fats, to mix rapeseed oil with 
their products, the admixture rate being 10 per cent by weight of the fats processed into margarine 
and other edible fat products. This obligatory use is suspended when the domestic harvest has been 
disposed of. The government pays the oil mills, margarine and edible oil producers a premium (on a 
sliding scale) for prompt use of the harvested rapeseed. The premium amounts to DM 90 to DM 20 per 
MT. Further subsidies totalling up to about DM 40 for storage and an aid for long distance freight 
rates may be paid by the Federal Government in certain cases. 
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On this basis the purchase price to the processor will amount to DM 655 per MT or appropriately 
$4.00 per bushel. 


Although margarine producers must buy 10 per cent of their raw material requirements as domestic 
rapeseed oil, they often do not use this oil, but sell it for cooking oil purposes. One objection raised 
against the use of rapeseed oil in margarine formulations referred to an alleged ‘‘harsh’’ after-taste 
resulting from the phosphatides present in the oil. In cooking oils this problem was claimed to be of 
lesser importance. This characteristic of the oil was said to apply particularly to German-grown rape- 
seed, and that research may overcome this disadvantage in the future. 


German Trade in Oilseeds, Fats and Oils 


Imports of oilseeds rose from 1.2 million MT in 1958/59 to 1.8 million MT in 1964/65. Imported 
soybeans accounted for 1.3 million MT, copra for 242,500 MT, palm kernel for 126,000 MT and rape- 
seed for 101,000 MT in 1965. 


In 1965, 33,000 MT of Germany’s rapeseed imports came from Canada, 29,000 MT from Sweden, 
24,100 from Denmark and 10,200 MT from France. During the first 10 months of 1966, Germany pur- 
chased MT 46,700 of rapeseed from Canada out of total imports of 88,000 MT. 


Total imports of vegetable fats and oils increased from 232,100 MT in 1958/59 to 315,200 MT 
in 1964/65. Palm oil,cottonseed oil, sunflowerseed oil, coconut oil and peanut oil accounted for the 
bulk of all edible oil imports. Compared with the import volumes, exports of oilseeds and of vegetable 
oils are relatively insignificant. In 1964 and 1965 rapeseed oil exports topped all other vegetable 
oils, amounting to 14,293 MT and 24,534 MT respectively. 


CONVERSION FACTORS 


OILSEEDS: Statutory Weight per Bushel and Average Volume per Short Ton 


Pounds Cubic Feet 
PIARSOCR rcs is ie Rey nny (aby dian ec att aed Same 56 45.9 
Soybeanss. 2.0) ee oslnd snd salman ave asian tasleolt 60 42.8 
Rapeseed 5.5 Sebo Meronans Sescctt i tak cs WS ee a 50 Sia 
Sunflower Gece I sc coc sight PAP: ccanes PROMECY slve sndtaenes 30 85.7 
Mustard, Seed WeOs (Oy... tes acids edt As antl ott: 01002. ka - 51.4 
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OILSEED PRODUCTS 


Wlaxseeds Crude Olle ergy us vic oe cae ae ela ahaa ole 
AM aD Seer ark iiss Sak ¢ beds oss «9/4 aes 


Ne el Heats IE re Ss atc) kk alberta 


Marine Oils: 1 Imperial gallon = 9.25 Ibs. 
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Extraction 
Rate 


(Percent) 


35.4 
61.7 


17.7 
80.0 


Shia 
S739 


33.0 
3:0 


19.0 
70.0 


Yield 
Per 
Bushel 


(Pounds) 
19.8 
34.6 


10.6 
47.3 
18.75 
28.75 


10.0 
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Gallon 
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FATS & OILS IN CANADA 
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DECEMBER 1967 


Prepared by: Edible Oils Section 
Food Products Branch 
Department of Industry 
Ottawa, Canada, 


Vol. 2, No. 2 


INTRODUCTION 


This is the fourth issue of ‘‘Fats and Oils in Canada’’, a semi-annual review, prepared by the 
Food Products Branch. It contains in one publication, statistical information of relevance to the fats 
and oils industry in Canada, as well as an interpretation of these data. 


In addition, ‘‘Fats and Oils in Canada’’ reports on significant technical and economic develop- 
ments in Canada and abroad which are likely to affect the Canadian industry. 


The Canadian statistical data are based on material provided by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, the Department of Agriculture, the Department of Fisheries, and the Department of Trade and 
Commerce. Additional statistics were obtained from a variety of domestic and foreign sources. 


“Pats and Oils in Canada’? is meant to be a working document for people concerned with the 
development of the Canadian fats and oils industry. Suggestions and comments on this publication are 
welcome. 


If you wish to have your name or that of your company added to our mailing list, please write to: 
Edible Oils Section, 
Food Products Branch, 
Department of Industry, 
Ottawa 4, Canada. 


December, 1967. 
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CANADIAN REVIEW 


1. Canadian Production of Fats and Oils 


The total production showed no significant change in 1966 compared with 1965. However, in the 
vegetable oil sector, rapeseed oil output increased by nearly 34 million pounds, while sunflowerseed 
oil production declined by 2.2 million pounds. 


Production of lard and herring oil decreased in 1966 compared with 1965, but as a result of the 
growth in rapeseed oil output, the total edible oil production increased from 734 million pounds to 749 
million pounds. 


The inedible fats and oils sector also showed a moderate decline in output from 278 million pounds 
to 267 million pounds. 


2. Canadian Imports of Fats and Oils 


Total imports rose from 404 million pounds to 482 million pounds during this period, again largely 
as areSult of the increase in vegetable oil imports for the manufacture of margarine, shortenings and 
salad and cooking oils. This area accounted for an increase of 50 million pounds. 


The increase in butter oil imports can be traced to shipments which were re-exported, and therefore 
never entered the Canadian consumer market. 


3. Canadian Exports of Fats and Oils 


The apparent increase in exports results from oilseed shipments. Actual exports of fats andoils 
have decreased, especially in the marine oil and linseed oil sectors. 


Although the preparation of a complete supply and disposition table for fats and oils has been 
left out, Tables 1, 2 and 3 will help the reader to analyze developments in areas of particular interest. 
It seems clear that the most significant conclusion is the considerable increase in per capita con- 
sumption of edible fats and oils, which may have amounted to between two and three pounds in 1966. 


TABLE 1 


Canadian Production of Fats and Oils 


(thousands of pounds) 


1963 1964 1965 1966 
Primarily Edible 
Vegetable Oils:4)? 
Soybeans (oil equivalent)??............... 53,000 74,000 85,000 91,000 
Soy bean jailieuiga 4 Adare ete eee 186,750 200,318 198 588 197,867 
Rapeseed (oil equivalent) ................ 156,700 2.48 ,000 427,500 478,000 
Rapéseedtoil seers ies Soe eee ee 30,711 34,116 51,808 84,447 
Sunflowerseed (oil equivalent) ............ 12,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 
Sunflowenseed olin accu ee eee 2,368 6,699 6,658 4,430 
Totals nN, LAT Ee SP eee actin tern 219,829, 241 133 257,054 286,744 
Animal Fats: 
Edible tallow. se) eect heen eee 42,130 49,588 49,950 48 ,370 
Lard 2 gate Coe nn in eea eee ee 100,038 108,177 96,769 86,302 
Butter (as butter oil)... eee ee 285,000 285,000 273,000 270,500 
TOtal la ths age oe ahr eee ee ee 427-168 442,765 419,719 405,172 
Marine Oils: 
Hetine vera etc taece tiene 54,200 49,230 48 890 44,397 
OPT ek ia pney emia deen cea heray Co echilera Lieale 1,534 1,270 2,350 3,294 
Whalers Tee Or Re centr eae rene: 6,500 9,800 6,198 9,361 
deer ey ee ante UN cha ede NA 62,234 60,300 57,438 57,052 
TotalsediblewOneeroductionsnee sere 709,231 744,198 734,211 748 ,968 
Primarily Inedible 
Blaxseed (oilequivalentinn 70s eoe ocean: 419,000 402,000 553,000 468 ,000 
Linseedioilpemenen eee roar 46 ,733 58,935 54,858 48 ,547 
Inediblettallowimwrc oe heer Oe ee 174,471 198,653 204 ,392 194,113 
Grease,otherthanswhitemmererscrieri tie tine ne 5,286 5,951 4,846 3,104 
Otieroilsiand tts oe ae ee 8,147 7,792 6,585 10,174 
Mating oflawt lianas eter tony tah, Aen iene: 8,820 9,017 7,545 10,919 
Total Inedible Oil Production’? ........ 243,457 280,348 278,226 266 ,888 
Total Edible and Inedible Fats and Oils 
Production (excluding oil equivalents of 
Oliseeds) ee wie teenie ute ee gee 952,688 1,024,546 1,012,437  1.015,856 


Source: Based on DBS data. 


(1) Corn oil and cocoa butter not included, since production data are not published, Based on consumption and 
import volumes, domestic corn oil production in 1966 was estimated at approximately 8 million pounds, 


Diy Oil equivalent of soybeans: used STs per cent aS conversion factor. Actual recovery varies from ear to year 
y MA ’ 
amounting to 16.5 per cent in 1966. 


(3) Soybean oil production is based to approximately 75 per cent on imported beans. 


(4) Qil equivalent of rapeseed: used 37.5 percent as conversion factor. Actual yield amounted to 39.4 per cent in 
1966. 


(S) Oil equivalent of sunflower seed: used 33 per cent as conversion factor. Sunflower seed production includes 
substantial part of birdseed and confectionary varieties. 


(6) Includes only edible vegetable oils produced domestically. 
(7) The animal fat total includes the oil equivalent of butter, but not total domestic milk fat production, 


(8) Salmon and redfish oil suitable for human consumption could not be broken out statistically and small amounts 
are probably included under ‘*Marine Oils’’ in the inedible section, which consists mainly of offal oils and sun- 
rotted liver oils. 


(9) Includes white grease, neatsfoot oil, oleo oil, oleo stearin, oleo stock, etc. 


(10) Excludes oil equivalent of flaxseed, for which a conversion factor of 35.4 per cent had been used, 


TABLE 2 


Canadian Imports of Flats and Oils 
(thousands of pounds) 


1963 1964 1965 1966 
Primarily Edible 
Vegetable Oils: 
Soybeans (oil; equivalent) = ..2... 22.26% 150,500 194,200 168,500 168 ,000 
Sov beanuorl ss cimeseruccrect wet ca rice aura 29,613 34,505 29,946 24,342 
Cottonseedsollaaak shines eae et ee 38,528 37 ,422 47 ,646 323225 
Cor oil. eset Pe TE ee (1) 17,067 14,377 20,308 
Peainutiorlatee 2h Miers e tae cen cree oceans = te 18,580 9,647 9,247 31,555 
Coconut ollieeiatnr pica oe ere mines 37,845 39,750 39,618 42,641 
Palmnuotl acnctesu wwe a cree tacks croc eee 25,483 135112 18,913 26,761 
Palmikemeltorl eeetenes ore come eeeetcee 8,080 eval 9,877 9,182 
Olive: oleae Singin ceavaree acc ste cramer 1,912 3,705 2,731 3,0 712: 
Cocoa: butteras aneurin srosieie ore cues: 11,766 US SY 13,185 15,545 
Vegetable Oils and Flats) .............. 28,429 5,256 7,488 38 ,644 
Vegetable Cooking Fats and Pack 
Salad Oils a7.n2t a srcnsym ta ayes warns eee scare (3) 4,143 9,254 7,714 
Margatine and shortening cans. cone me 4,447 5,129 3,520 4,496 
Totals em waucek ence eeu eee a © sii 384,420 374,308 424,804 
Animal Fats: 
Ward sheet cede ae ae ealaeare Soro noone caees T7033 16,001 20,734 28 ,439 
Butter (oil equivalent) 4.9). 34s one cine = - 1,350 18,950 
TOtal err eeR Oh ete teu Re a meta ate tats 175133 16,001 22,084 47 ,389 
Marine Oils: 
Fish and Marine Animal oil(5) ............ 24,165 980 7,981 10,078 
Whaleyand: Spérmaceti, -.... .asc sacs seme 648 (6) (6) (6) 
Total ris. cs tour nematic cuac nen cen 24,813 980 7,981 10,078 
Total Edible: Otle-and Fats’: 3. ns. -o sc 397,119 401,401 404,373 482,271 
Primarily Inedible 
Flaxseed (oil equivalent)................- 21 1,290 123 24 
sins eedcoil’. eye const ottotatsiaes syste che eterno eres: 110 = = = 
Castorotlersttorkstis tee cece rces eee oy wrens tales 5,948 5,438 6,778 4,627 
Oiticicaollieererenm este oe ee ee 448 246 204 149 
A RVT-AK CS 0 Benoa COR, ae icacRer te PAY KEL Wem Ta 2,254 2,860 2,142 2,508 
Inedible tallow (2) naa. tne ee reat 5,247 8,680 8 ,007 7,002 
Animalloils andi fats ots ae es. ne eee 3,224 10337) Was 804 
Grease (ae ay Arete aetna eee 29,877 23,589 15,308 10,356 
Fish liver and visceraltoil, <.5.., sccm 15039 105 261 130 
Total Inedible Oils and Fats............ 48,131 43,545 33,594 25,600 
Total Edible and Inedible 
RatsranduOrlsrlim ports meer renner ees 445,250 444,946 437 ,967 507 ,871 


Source: Based on DBS Data. 
(1) Corn oil was listed with other oils until 1963, and listed separately starting in 1964. 


(2) This class included corn oil and refined salad oils until 1963. 
Sunflowerseed oil and rapeseed oil accounted for the bulk of the volume in 1966. 


(3) Listed under Vegetable Oils and Fats until 1963. 

(4) Vegetable oil total includes the oil equivalent of imported soybeans. 

(S) Includes Icelandic herring oil and menhaden oil; and also whale oil starting in 1964, 
(6) Included under Fish and Marine Animal Oil starting in 1964. 

(7) This class probably includes some edible tallow. 


(8) Grease, including wool grease and lanolin. 


TABLE 3 


Canadian Exports of Fats and Oils 


(thousands of pounds) 


Primarily Edible 


Vegetable Oils: 


Soy beans (oil equivalent); .....0.0.+-0. 56 
Soy. beanvoil tienen: ntsc rime ae ee 
Rapeseed (oil equivalent) ................ 
Rapeseed o1l Prater anmecrycee maser ee ae 
Sunflowerseed (oil equivalent) ............ 
Margarine andsshortening.....2..20.. 0+ 
VeretablesOrlsrandehiatstrt linia niin 


Te andaw aes alee) IE Ree Ae Poe tenet ng he ere en Natee 


Marine Oils: 


Herring Oilon Fiction wee eee cain a 
Whalesoilsr. src. cnet a eka ts chapters akc siete a 


Total Edible Fats and Oils 
(including oil equivalents of oil seeds) 


Primarily Inedible 


Flaxseed (oil equivalent)................. 
Kinseedioilanacerans tic ee ee 


Total Inedible Fats and Oils) ......... 
Total Edible and Inedible Fats and Oils.. 


1963 


45,373 


947 
4,918 


5,865 


196,727 


229,000 
8,039 
108,233 
11,361 
171 


356,804 
553,531 


1964 


20,400 
25,017 
68,200 
391 
3,460 
104 
458 


118,030 


34 
29 600 


29,634 


23,291 
3,161 


26,452 


174,116 


294,000 
18,996 
137,872 
8,240 
159 


459,267 
633,383 


1965 


32,200 
34,727 
199,500 
5 

4,540 
168 
677 


27s 


31 
2,370 


2,401 


7,578 
4,526 


12,104 


286 ,322 


319,000 
22,518 
135,564 
7,589 
129 


484,800 
77 i122 


1966 


34,800 
29,194 
261,500 


6,200 
298) 
543 


332,465 


(1) 
1,300 


1,300 


790 
1,425 


2215 


335,980 


400,000 
12,359 
136,308 
6,687 


5,110 


560,464 
896,444 


Source: Based on DBS data. 

(1) Starting in 1966 lard exports are included with margarine and shortening export data. 

(2) Oil equivalents of oilseeds are included in all totals. 

(3) Butter exports have been converted to butter oil equivalents at 81 per cent. More than 75 per cent of the butter 
exports were destined for St. Pierre and Miquelon in 1966. Substantial amounts of butter oil exports to Great 
Britain from surplus stocks in 1964 have not been included. Re-exports of butter to the United States of stocks 
purchased in the Netherlands in 1966, have not been included. This butter was further processed in Canada 
with the addition of sugar and subsequently exported to the United States as a different product in another ex- 
port class. 

(4) Exports of marine oils listed as inedible oils, include sun-rotted cod liver oil, fish and marine anima! oil, fish 
liver and visceral oils. A part of these oils can be assumed to be of feed grade, and even some edible oil may 
have been included. 


WORLD FATS AND OILS REVIEW 


Survey of World Oils and Fats Market 
by 
C. A. C. de Boinville 
President 
International Association of Seed Crushers 


Depending on the source, estimates conceming the expected surplus of fats and oils on the world 
market in 1967/68 diverge widely. All observers, however, agree that the expected surplus will de- 
press prices — provided that present consumption trends continue. 


Tables 4, 5 and 6 reflect authoritative estimates of the world production of fats and oils as well 
as of the exports of fats, oils and protein meals. 


The following are comments on the world situation presented by Mr. C. A. C. de Boinville at the 
June 1967 Congress of the International Association of Seed Crushers in Brussels, Belgium: 


At last year’s Congress I referred to the shortage of oils and fats in Europe in 1965 and the re- 
sultant high level of prices, the highest since the Korean War boom in 1950/51. I predicted that the 
supply situation, which already showed signs of easing, would ease further over the succeeding twelve 
months. This, as you all know, has proved true and this year has seen a sizeable surplus of supplies 
in contrast to the shortages which were experienced a year or two ago. The main feature, therefore, of 
the world market since June last year, has been the sharp drop in prices. Indeed, for those of you who 
like statistics, the overall level of oils and fats prices has in recent months been at its lowest point, 
with the exception of 1962/63, since the end of the Second World War. In the first half of this year the 
price has been 14% below last year. 


Why has this surplus come about? 


Two developments together have accounted for an additional half million tons of products availa- 
ble for export this year. i) In 1966 Russia harvested an exceptionally large sunflower-seed crop — a 
crop of 6.1 million tons. I think they would agree that a more normal level is around 5.2 million tons. 
This crop, together with better crops generally in Eastern Europe, has added about 350,000 tons of 
sunflower oil to the quantity available for export. There has been a swing over the last three years in 
the U.S.S.R./Eastern European Zone from being net importers of oils and fats to being significant net 
exporters. Ten years ago only 17,000 tons of sunflower oil equivalent were exported from this zone 
compared to a probable 400,000 tons this year. This tremendous change around will bring obvious 
repercussions on the world market. ii) The second development has been the dramatic rise in Norwegi- 
an fish oil production. For the calendar year 1966, their production was three times greater than in 
1964 and in 1967 a further increase has occurred. Across the world from Norway, their main rival, Peru, 
has exported more fish oil in the first quarter of 1967 than it shipped during the whole of 1966. Natu- 
rally the result has been a depression of fish oil prices to low levels, and now, too, there appear to be 
problems of disposal of the meal. 


These two developments have hit the U.S.A. hard. There has been a decline in U.S. oil prices 
and in ‘‘free dollar’? oil exports which have become less competitive on world markets. Total U.S. oil 
production will decline this season largely as a result of a drop in production of 300,000 tons of cotton 
oil. 


Demand for PL480 oil, especially from India, Pakistan and Yugoslavia, has been heavier than 
last year. In fact, with the decline in commercial demand, PL480 shipments are likely to account for 
nearly 75% of U.S. exports this year. 


Whale oil, once again, has not played a significant part in world oils and fats markets. However, 
there may be an interesting development arising from the decline of the whale population. It is reported 
that one of the Russian whaling fleets has been equipped with special gear to fish for krill — the 
shrimp-like crustaceans on which the whales feed. It is said that the Russians are turning the krill 
mainly into fishpaste on a pilot scale, but that there are vast possibilities for krill oil and krill meal. 
Fishery experts have long known about this potential raw material but considered that it would be 20 
years or more before it could be tapped. Now the Russians are showing the world that this source of 
fresh material is not so remote. It is an exciting prospect for a world that desperately will require all 
that man’s ingenuity can provide to keep its 6,000 million people alive by the end of this century. 


What of the immediate futurer Early indications point towards an ample supply of oils and fats in 
the coming year. Let me touch briefly on news from a few sources. 


In the U.S. there is likely to be an end of season stock approaching 100 million bushels of soy- 
beans. And it may well be that that magical 1,000 million bushels mark may be reached in this year’s 
harvest. Although there has been no increase in the support price, farmers have announced their inten- 
tion to increase acreages by 9% and yields per acre, which average 25 bushels at present, are bound to 
go up and up. When I was in Illinois last October, I heard stories of farms where 75 to 100 bushels 
of beans were being obtained per acre. So much will depend as usual on the weather — given favou- 
rable weather we can expect the 1,000 million bushel break-through! 


In Argentina the sunflowerseed crop harvested recently has been estimated at close on a million 
tons, or 50% above the last five-year average. 


In Brazil they expect oilseed crops to increase between 25% and 50% over last year. 


In the Philippines copra production, which has fallen so far this year, is expected to resume an 
upward trend, as a result of new trees coming into production and a better rainfall. 


In Malaya — now the largest single exporter of palm oil — it is expected that new plantings now 
coming into production will enable them to increase exports. 


In Nigeria they are expecting to achieve for the first time the milestone of a million-ton groundnut 
crop. The problem here will be transportation. 


In Peru it is impossible to forecast, as this year’s greatly increased production of fish oil was due 
to fatter anchovies being caught. 


In Canada in 1966 rapeseed exports at 360,000 tons were over half the world total and have made 
this country in ten years the world’s leading exporter of rapeseed. This year, given good conditions, 
an even bigger crop is expected. 


In Europe they expect record rapeseed crops and, if weather permits, presumably we can expect 
further crops of sunflowerseed from Eastern Europe and the U.S.S.R. 
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We cannot leave oils and fats supplies without reference to their byproducts — oilcakes and 
meals. From 1962 to 1966 world supplies of oilcake and meal (including fish meal) rose by nearly 
30%, but such was the bouyancy of demand for proteins, that prices ended that period some 30% higher 
than in 1962. 


This year there has been a decline in price due mainly to two factors: one I have already mentio- 
ned — a surplus of Norwegian and Peruvian fishmeal; the second, a mild European winter and lower 
livestock prices in the United States and Western Europe. Soymeal prices were affected by surplus 
supplies of other meals and have dropped from $86 last December to around $70 currently. 


I am absolutely convinced, however, that our problem will be, in the long-term, a world wide shor- 
tage of proteins resulting in a higher level of prices eventually. There is bound to be an impressive 
increase in livestock production and in the development of intensive feeding in the coming years. 
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TABLE 4 


Estimated World Production of Fats and Oils 
(Oil or fat equivalent) 
(thousands of tons) 


Commodity Average 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966(2) Forecast 
1955-59 1967 
Edible Vegetable Oils(3) 
Cottonseed ae 2,081 2 280, 625305. 6 2:4304 62.490) 2 O10 2-715 Baz. 09> 27550 
Péanttrse eile 2,605 2,560. 2,725, 2,600 29 o eno, LOO, 53250. eo, BLS BSS 
SOV D6ai ain bya ee 3,024 3,815 3,660 4,020 4,195 4,270 4,500 4,960 5,380 
Sunflowerseed ........ 1,422 1,575. 1,990) 2,190 292-5455 2-285 291027 25 3,100 
Rapeseed: s. oa... strens 1,209 1°280" 153200 ele OUP LOO me 230) eel GO Sue lac 1R5S> 
Sesameseed.......... 590 590 530 585 590 600 605 565 615 
Sunflowerseed ........ 89 WS 140 LSS 220 235 205 220 290 
Olive:O1 le eee ee 1,091(4) 1,300 1,480 1,475 1,020 1,875 1,080 1,330 1,420 
ComOil ee ee 170 195 210 225 240 255 270 265 DiS 
Totals eee ee ND Dre 135720. 14,360" 15,235 -15°475 16,460) 17,2355 174359155570 
Palm Oils (5) 
COCcOnUtwe = eo eee: 2,286 2.240...2;395" 2,325) 12,420) 2;435— 2,300 2,470 2,400 
Palmekerel arene rite 464 455 440 405 410 420 405 415 425 
Palme cert che 1,394 164550 1 4108 ot 3658 01 390 400 le 405 eee ao 1,420 
Babassu Kemel(6) .... Syl 64 Si, 66 50 66 70 85 85 
Totalstercn as wie cee 4,195 4,214 4,302 4,161 4,270 4,321 4,240 4,385 4,330 
Industrial Oils(3) 
Linseed ies... ae ass 1:075a0151 10d 080y EE TSO mer 100 aie E50 e210 1,060 
Castorbeankeene eee 235 295 265 295 320 390 320 295 330 
Oiticicaween erect 9 Me) 18 28 6 19 DD, 24 25 
EU Opaun ene ae eure acre 128 136 120 108 103 123 130 109 147 
fhotal Seer eee eSit0 1,528 3 513 alo) Lee 5/9 eel ee O22 O36 1,562 
Animal Fats 
Butter (fat content).... 4,014 4,250 4,295 4,375 4,375 4,455 4,615 4,660 4,780 
WardG7 pacer teeter. SWAY 4,000 4,045 4,085 4,065 3,845 3,940 4,000 4,020 
Tallow and Grease.... 3,243 3,440 3,640 3,745 4,085 4,405 4,285 4,285 4,350 
‘Totals ee ae 10,984 11,690 11,980 12,205 12,525 12,705 12,840 12,945 13,150 
Marine Oils 
Wihall eaeaae ye ere peraeee 427 418 428 390 295 249 218 175 USS 
Sperm Whale.......... 119 12 120 130 149 165 170 170 175 
Fish (including liver). . 427 512 662 734 684 836 875 935 940 
‘Lotal seme ree te 973 LOS i, eAl@y il vevl alisha Xs} WK 1,270 
Estimated World 


Totalsasy earn ec 29,943 32,204 33,365 34,366 34,977 36,458 37,200 37,683 38,682 
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(1) Years indicated are those in which the predominant share of the given oil or fat was produced from its related 

raw material, 

(2) Preliminary. (3) Estimates of U.S. oil production include actual oil produced plus the oil equivalent of exported 
oilseeds; estimates for other countries are based upon the production of various oilseeds times 
the estimated normal proportions crushed for oil, (4) 1955-58 average. (5) Estimated on the 
basis of exports and information available on consumption in the various producing areas. (6) 
Figures for 1960-67 represent mill production only. (7) Rendered lard only in most countries. 


Source: USDA, January 1967. 
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TABLE 5 


World Net Exports of Oilseeds, Oils and Fats, Primarily for Food 


(thousands of short tons) 


Edible Vegetable 1963 1964 1965 1966 

Soy beans: ohana ce kenneno rte oI M AERC 5,769 6,922 7,592 8,192 
Soybean or ly aa eiattas deters cmt eneh eee 561 650 615 440 
(hotalsas oil, eters tienes Oe eee Roe 1,600 1,895 1,981 1,914 
Cottonseed’ 2a-5. ek ee eo Ce ore 539 386 462 407 
Cottonseed oll ioe ace ee ee 218 358 342 172 
otal <asoily 2a essen: cote ee Ress 304 421 417 237 
Peanutsgy cs dot arae ciel Cre Ae ere cen hee Isouls 1,586 e437, 1,586 
Peanutollimate ne oe eee Ce eee a 364 385 410 458 
otal assole ace wa hiae. cere Ee ero O78} 1,082 1,043 1,156 
Rapes CEd ire) seunveroterstecstene crane uenareue rol rensmoesen tere 321 385 594 668 
Rapeseed Git Go dosooo pOoO Hae OD OOD 6 65605000 26 25 TA 114 
otal eas Orly eee. ie ete es eye rere 151 i Sy/ 302 374 
Sunflowerseed eae Scr one eee ee Die 338 279 335 
Sunflowersollin mcaeunec ac eee eres 357 250 Skoil| 464 
otalascoili ys ene he de NS cyan areas 429 380 438 592 
SESAME mex se hohe Nar RLS ene eo ce oe eres : 181 191 158 iZAl 
SES ame ASTON hehe ye eros races tes 85 89 74 80 
Oliverot eae sorts ce eee ete ue ot emieretor 164 203 119 184 
Motalstzseed: py sao ete oo ee oe 8,634 9,757 10,522 11,358 
VER SCOLIGW wore a testo tenner eeioter ee chet 1,691 1,871 1,886 1,832 
Combined tas tolliiar eres spear ct 3,806 4,227 4,373 4,537 
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TABLE 5 (Conc.) 


World Net Exports of Oilseeds, Oils and Fats, Primarily for Food 


(thousands of short tons) 


Palm 
COPLAW Rie cit ert en eerie nlokale oe 1,624 1,547 1,547 1,583 
Coconuttol laren ea ke sata ns eee o 421 468 435 512 
otaleeastoile meme cre ore a nc ce oc 1,460 1,452 Aer 16525 
Ralmukernel stern. i. Serre his is erro Gere b8 756 732 lal 681 
Balmekerneleotlimoee pwns sic shi on See «cee ers 46 56 62 94 
LO taleAaSrOllemr sree eC RMN ets ier ote ah 401 400 396 413 
Bcilimmoilipeeecwmatac pute totes covers: Sasa avaie vce ae alere's 574 614 589 613 
OAS SESE CC an rE RON Ne ge et kane cc ‘ 2,380 2,279 2,258 2,264 
Veo WOLLS Mees eda harder. Ae 1,041 iL, sy 1,086 1,219 
Combinedeeas ollie 7 bs sons es oct. fete as 2,435 2,466 2,411 Doyo 


Animal fats, edible 


BUCO 270) eas AEE iorosid oe) sien weenbe ys 5/9 Ye 540 559 
ATR eracmemeat eter ter eats ce eee 443 510 321 ES) 
EO eae OE hs oUt Pitciclaetaecs, 6 ese, sie 1,022 1,090 861 857 


Marine oils, edible 


Whalevorle(production) © !/-.4.)..04 ses cts eases ‘ 294 249 218 138 
BUI Beenie eis era Settee es oie sr chica tence een sis he 452 429 496 561 
Ota Lape Rite Rout ae sta. wore sc oe adie ns Se 746 678 714 699 


World Totals 


Oilseeder (actual weight)! oi.5 sir geo baits woes 11,015 12,036 12,780 13022 
iGO PRODLGS ir er ewer Cems ete o eh aye aye domly aie DY Qo 3,003 2,972 3,050 
adiat andcm alin CM meen eae ot Nes Ge a alta cot 1,768 1,768 ESS 1,556 
Grandatotala(O1lbasis) meenmrrinrceree emia 8,009 8,461 8,359 8,644 


(1) Includes negligible amounts of edible tallow. 


Source: Courtesy of Oil World, Hamburg. 
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TABLE 6 
World Net Exports of Oilseed Cake and Meal, and Fish Meal 


(thousands of short tons) 


1965 1966 

Seed Meal Total Protein Seed Meal Total Protein 

(1) (2) (1) (2) 
Soy. bean mrt cee eee 5,998 Drovil 3,319 3,827. 36,472 2,690 9,162 4,214 
Cottonseed sae 319 1,289 1,608 659 281 1,299 1,580 648 
Peanut? .. st aspect 805 1,495 DS) Ome leLOG 888 1,600 2,488 1,294 
Rapeseed ...... ge euetoke 338 80 419 151 380 122 503 181 
Sunflowerseed ......... 166 384 540 200 201 600 800 296 
SeSamewct. acme eee 82 46 128 oH 89 43 £32 53 
COpra ter eapucienc ee ee nates 541 412 953 209 554 413 968 213 
Palmekemelo<1..0 gee ek 369 110 479 86 354 153, 507 92 
Linseed ire + -1c nee ae 399 790 1,189 428 526 oS 1,099 396 
Unspecitted@G) 7... oe 209(4) 343 bo2 180 198(4) 365 563 182 
Otal aegis ser peneiee is 9,226 7,261 16,487 6,986 9,943 7,898 Li, 802575007 
I Shere alee - De SXevdf 2,907 Ino. - 2,646 2,646 1,720 


Grand Total 9,226 9,648 18,874 8,537 9,943 10,504 20,448 9,288 


ie) (S60! ol eye eie: (6 


(1) Oilcake equivalents of oilseed net exports. 

(2) Average raw protein content of oilcake expeller meal. 
(3) Except castor bean. 

(4) Mainly safflowerseed. 

Source: Courtesy of Oil World, Hamburg. 
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Crushings 


hilaxsced@ aus bene sea 
Soy beanSmrrm news eine. 
Rapeseed: cioask cami se 5 

Sunflowerseed ......... 


Oil Production 


Blaxseeduance.. cane otis 
Soy bean'Steecitine ces ete 
IADCSCCCEe ans tie ciara 
Sunflowerseed ......... 


Meal Production 


PlaxSeeditee wh circ. 
SOWING Was ae 6 Soo poaes 
Reveseeds pt. decrees 
Sunflowerseed ......... 


Source: DBS Cat. #22-001 


TABLE 7 


Canadian Crushings of Vegetable Oilseeds 
and Production of Meal and Oil 


(millions of pounds) 


U7. 


1962 1963 1964 
ah 132 135 171 
aye 1,046 1,089 1,158 
pssle 7 80 87 
a 3 7 21 
st 1,256 Toll 1,437 
ee 45 47 39 
ek 181 187 200 
ee 28 on 34 
ue 0.9 2.4 6.7 
oa: 225 267 300 
mee 81.4 82.5 106.9 
pee 815 855 917 
ae 45.4 47.2 See 
neh: 1.0 2.4 Tech 
BG fs 943 987 1,082 


1965 


159 
A We 
132 
20 


1,484 


55 

£99 

52 
On 


313 


97.5 
932 

1049 

FS 


1,113 


August — April 


1966 1965/66 1966/67 
138 13 108 
1203 929 861 
214 139 191 
az IS) 10.4 
1,567 LL 71 i Oe 7A) 
49 39 38 
198 154 144 
84 54 76 
4.4 3.4 4.2 
339 250 262 
85.0 68.8 66.2 
950 (IES 684.5 
122.8 80.0 109.9 
4.6 3.8 4.0 
1,162 889.9 864.6 


Comments to Table 7 


The total volume of oilseed crushings increased by 5.5% from 1,484 million pounds in 1965 to 
1,567 million pounds in 1966. Since the total Canadian crushing capacity grew to a similar extent du- 
ting this period, its utilization remained at the same level. Plant expansions carried out or planned in 
1967 may lower the rate of utilization. 


Flaxseed crushing continued its decline, dropping by 13% during this period. 


Soybean crushing increased by less than 3% in 1966. However, a comparison of the first nine 
months of the crop year 1966/67 with 1965/66 shows a decrease of 68 million pounds (1.1 million bus- 
hels). A lowering of the export demand for the meal and competition from other vegetable oils are the 
principal causes. 


Rapeseed crushing crew by 62% from 132 million pounds in 1965 to 214 million pounds in 1966. 
While the rate of growth has slowed down during the crop year 1966/67, increased rapeseed crushing is 
expected both in Western and Eastern Canada as a result of plant expansions, favorable economic cir- 
cumstances and improved acceptability of the products. It will be interesting to observe whether the 
next two years will support and justify present indications for a further substantial increase in rape- 
seed crushing in Canada. 


Based on the calender year, suntlowerseed crushing dropped significantly during 1966 compared 
with 1965. On a crop year basis it remained at the same level, which reflects more accurately the 
maintenance of the level of supply. 


While linseed oil production declined again in 1966, Canadian output of crude edible vegetable oils 
rose by 11% from 258 million pounds in 1965 to 286 million pounds in 1966. A comparison with the 406 
million pounds ot refined vegetable oils (Table 63) consumed in the production of various edible oil 
products indicates the extent to which the demand can now be met by domestic supply. 


Soybean oil production in 1966 remained at the same level as in 1965, however, a comparison of 
similar 9-month periods of the crop year 1965/66 and 1966/67 shows a distinct reduction in soybean 
oil output. 


Rapeseed oil production rose strikingly trom 52 million pounds in 1965 to 84 million pounds in 
1966, and is expected to reach 100 million pounds during the crop year 1966/67, accounting for at least 
34% ot the output of edible oils by Canadian mills. 


Suntlower oil production remained at a low level. Since sunflower seed acreage is not likely to ex- 
pand greatly in 1967, the relative importance of domestically produced sunflower oil will not change 
within the next year. 

Oilseed meal production grew by 4% from 1,113 million pounds in 1965 to 1,162 million pounds in 
1966. While soybean meal accounts tor 82% of oilseed meal production, the share held by rapeseed 
meal rose to 10.5% in 1966 trom 6.9% in 1965, and it continues to grow. 


The following compilation indicates the trends in oil and meal yields during the past three years, 
as based on the data in Table 7. 
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Oil and Meal Yields 


Meal 
Flaxseed 62.6 
Soybeans 79.2 
Rapeseed 58.9 
Suntlowerseed 330 


Soybean oil yields have been low, possibly due to fluctuation in bean quality. Improved sunflower 
meal and oil yields are mainly the result of the introduction of new seed varieties with lower hull con- 


tent. 


(percentage) 


1964 


Oil 

35.1 
tyes 
O92 
32.0 
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Meal 
61.3 
79.4 
58.0 
36.5 


1965 


Oil 

34.5 
16.9 
39.3 
33.5 


Meal 
61.6 
79.0 
57.4 
38.3 


1966 


Oil 

35.2 
16.5 
39.4 
36.4 


TABLE 8 


Preliminary Estimate of High Protein Feed Supplies 
Available in Canada in 1966 


(thousands of tons) 


1963 1964 1965 
Item 
Linseed: mealies ces aetna orn hacker ane tae 29 38 26 
Soy. bean mea lene ncan adie heer e loo seco 443 452 460 
Rapeseedsmeall gary pei ene. tegen Ue: 25 36 
Other oilseed meals, gluten feed ann aan eae 56 64 64 
Brewers & distillers dried grains & malt sprouts. 109 WW ay, 
Total Vegetable Protein ...............000- 660 691 697?) 
Fish imealleiracwtusrs sapiens saute ke ee oe ae 38 23 43 
Rackinghousesby products iin titers ar Weg 167 195) 
Skim milk, buttermilk & whey powders.......... 19 ug 19°) 
jotaleAnimalserotel nese eae mene rte 194 208 256 
fkofalsProteinySuppliesimmeemm cere ere 854 899 953 


(1) Other oilseed meals include sunflowerseed, cottonseed, and n.e.s. 
(2) Preliminary and partly estimated. 
Source: DBS Catalogue No. 22—001 
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1966 
(preliminary) 


27 
479 


SOYBEANS, SOYBEAN OIL, SOYBEAN MEAL 
The Canadian Soybean Outlook 


Soybean imports in 1966 amounted to 475,219 tons, (15.8 million bushels) remaining at the same 
level as in 1965. Soybean exports continued growing in 1966, amounting to 98,272 tons (3.3 million 
bushels) with 96% destined for the British market. Assuming an average of 8.3 million bushels for the 
crops harvasted in 1965 and 1966, domestic beans could have accounted for not more than 4.5 million 
bushels of the total crushings of slightly more than 20 million bushels in 1966. 


The estimated acreage in 1967 may be slightly reduced to 265,000 acres from 268,000 acres in 
1966. If previous yields are maintained, the crop will again be somewhat above eight million bushels. 


Following arecord high average price of $3.62 per bushel in July, 1966, soybean prices have drop- 
ped in relation to corresponding United States Prices, and have ranged around the $3.00 level during the 
half half of 1967. Oil prices dropped sharply in September, 1966, by about 3¢ to 14¢ perpound and remai- 
ned steady at about 13 ¢ for the first five months of 1967. Large United States soybean oil supplies and 
the indication of a one billion bushel harvest combined with the import of European rapeseed and sun- 
flower oils at very competitive prices will reduce the soybean oil price to about 12 ¢ per pound by ear- 
ly July, 1967. 


In June, 1967, Mr. J. C. Henderson, vice-president of Victory Soya Mills, Toronto, made the follo- 
wing comments on the Canadian soybean industry in an address to the annual congress of the Interna- 
tional Association of Seed Crushers in Brussels, Belgium: 


“‘The possibility for expansion of soybean growinghas until now been limited. It is the opinion of lea- 
ding agronomists that with the advent of weed control through the usage of chemical sprays, soybeans 
can be planted solid like grain, rather than in rows. With new bean varieties requiring a shorter gro- 
wing season, a great deal larger area can be planted in soybeans in the near future, and could easi- 
ly double or triple our present annual production of some 220,000 metric tons. At present Canada 
imports a considerable quantity of beans from the U.S.A. Crushing is primarily concentrated in Ontario, 
partially because this is where the crop is grown; also, a major portion of the oil refining capacity, 
along with almost two-thirds of the population of Canada, is concentrated in Ontario and to the east 
through Quebec. Other reasons are the crushers’ ability to move United States beans into their plants by 
water transport, as well as the poultry and livestock industry being nowhere larger than in these two 
provinces. However, while a large market exists for protein meals in Western Canada, the cost of 
transporting meals from Ontario crushing plants to these areas far exceeds the costs of moving meals 
from the United States mid-west crushing locations. As there is no duty on meal entering Canada; the 
Ontario crusher is unable to compete in this Western market. Canadian crushers, therefore, turn to the 
export market with their surplus meal and the Western feed compounders import their requirements, 
which in tonnage, curiously just about balance. 


‘“‘With close to 550,000 metric tons of soybeans being crushed annually, Canada imports large quan- 
tities, all of which currently come from the U.S.A. This puts the Canadian crusher on a United States 
basis for his cost and obviously on a similar basis for pricing the end products. However, the Canadian 
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crusher does not enjoy the same duty protection afforded the United States crusher, which is presently 
45% on oil and $6 a short ton on meal, so with these lower world prices on oils and meals, we in the 
soybean crushing industry in Canada are far from happy.’’ 


Canadian imports and exports of both soybean oil and meal in 1966 underwent declines ranging 
from 14% to 19% compared with 1965. While virtually all soybean oil and meal imports came from the 
United States, the exports nearly all went to Great Britain, as in previous years. Some of the oil ex- 
ports are said to have been necessitated by competitive vegetable oil imports. 


The total Canadian supply of soybean oil dropped by 6.£ million pounds to 228.5 million pounds 
in 1966 from 235 million pounds in 1965. The apparent domestic disappearance dropped by only 2.1 
million pounds to 191.9 million pounds during the same period. Since complete usage data for soybean 
oil for previous years are not available, it is not possible to draw quantitative conclusions on consump- 
tion trends in various products. 


Soybean meal supply decreased by 31,900 tons in 1966 to 703,000 tons as a result of smaller im- 
ports. However, lower exports increased the apparent domestic disappearance from 466,700 tons in 
1965 to 486,100 tons in 1966. 


The trend established in soybean meal imports, Table 15, deserves careful analysis. While total 
imports dropped by about 34,000 tons, from 249,000 tons in 1965 to 215,000 tons in 1966, largely as a 
a result of a 28% decrease in Ontario and Quebec by 54,000 tons to 141,000 tons, imports into Western 
Canada grew by more than 19,000 tons to 72,000 tons during the same period. Western Canada’s soy- 
bean meal imports thus grew from 21% of the total in 1965 to 33% in 1966. 


It can also be assumed that at least 50%, of the 61,000 tons of rapeseed meal produced in Western 
Canada in 1966 was consumed locally. 


The developments in the livestock industry may help to explain the increased consumption of oil- 
seed protein in Western Canada: 


a) Cattle: The 1966 total as a percentage of the 1965 total on farms actually declined by four per 
cent. A shift to feedlot operations may, however, have led to increased demand for meals. 


b) Hogs: The population on December 1, 1966 was 17% above that of December 1, 1965, and more 
meal would therefore have been consumed. 


c) Poultry: The total poultry population increased only by a small percentage in Western Canada 
during 1966. 
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TABLE 9 


Canadian Supply and Disposition of Soybean Oil and Meal 


(millions of pounds) 


1962 1963 
Soybean Oil 
Dele WSR SCORUIN Gar caunieeis cin aac aw sidwie cee ee n> WD DD 
REO OUP NI 6 isie lols vaniiaja! ene wiae fm eas 181.3 186.8 
NGAVEXOSELESY «528 5 dy cepa yen cues eters Cree NOS 29.6 
SIEGEL ces cence ee POE 212.8 221.9 
EDEN SpA Sa, Jee, Gla ay ot NR et ra te 50.6 45.4 
STOCKS BD CCHES ] mae etn eee fa Eten cc Seo nS) 
Apparent Domestic Disappearance ......... 156.7 169.2 


(thousands of tons) 


1962 1963 
Soybean Meal 
SLOCKSmeStart in cena penr. tr toneeier cs ets eerie es 6.6 11.4 
PEOGUCLLOlae cranes Am NAINA OE Co ays, siete 407.7 427.4 
AN POLUSEemnre rec cdotere crst.ee ciate ceric mseerwrs aie PUSAS 256.8 
SUD pl VBrmieer Carer rers ie aera ror cations ie auc s ekesavs 689.9 695.6 
EEX POLLS Mer are etter let ore fevena aie ona cis Oe stenstancl ave 218.1 241.3 
Sieve) Byevear Sil san 0 GANS Sle emore ine Re 11.4 10.1 
Apparent Domestic Disappearance ......... 460.4 444.2 


Source: Based on DBS data 
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1964 


hess) 
200.3 
34.5 
242.1 
Zon0 
6.5 
210.6 


1964 


10.1 
458.5 
222.9 
69170 
2933 

10:5 
442.9 


1965 


6.5 
198.6 
299 
235.0 
34.7 
6.3 
194.0 


1965 


19,3 
466.6 
249.0 
734.9 
255.8 

12.4 
466.7 


1966 


6.3 
79 
24.3 
228.5 
292 
7.4 
199 


1966 


12.4 
475.8 
214,8 
703.0 
2158 

oat 
486.1 


TABLE 10 


Canadian Soybean Prices“? 


(crop year) 


(cents and eighths per bushel) 
1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 


August. 220k Bond ancchonessaah isepeeens : 242/5 DUS 276 283/6 339/2 
Septembers. a tere sre eee eye ne: earache er 248/2 281/6 298/2 DA OAf il 325/3 
Octobe tors. a act GE oe cc Gee. etek ees D2 20774 303/6 273/4 310/4 
Novembers at vue renee ota ao eee 255/2 295/3 3120/7, 264/1 305/5 
December aun. oeanh eee ee eee 256/4 292/1 318/3 283/3 303 
Jantiaty (oes ose) «et Somer ee 269/1 288 324/1 298/5 296/6 
Februatyp. <n: . oe sak Secue 2 Sno Seu a. eee 276/1 276/4 328/6 302/7 295/1 
Marchi tie cutet sac eleresario ore ceeicas cre een ciaete mee 21/1 2ISES S2274 297/4 298/5 
I Noha leet, ey eeret og mrowchcnin ote UiLtine aka cite tis con 3 273 272 6320/1 309/5 298/4 
Mayitecger bitten ee ote amon atone ou dares reneys 276/6 267/3 302/5 32L/ 7h 
[Utes RRA ee cecavee pci eenat er Pan seet ate cr enero 283/3 265/6 O12; 2 346/ 6 
July hagseteteleiend Oe. a tr OD D81/770 1266/7 04 soo at 

Yeatly average ere. ....00ees oes aes 265/7 279/3 310/4 301/2 


(1) Buying prices, carlots, f.o.b. Chatham. 
Source: DBS No. 22—001. 


TABLE 11 


Canadian Imports of Soybeans 


(tons) 
Country of Origin 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
Hones Kono neue ee a oa eae eae. fe ~ 5 qi 6 
United:States*: os en aice ee aetace cherene: 418,000 425,738 548,326 476,255 475,213 
(Potalienrn we euctiatere einer te: aired ea meres 418,007 425,742 548 ,331 476,262 475,219 
Total Value (thousands of $)) .......- : 37,340 41,094 52,899 46,327 52,438 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada 
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TABLE 12 


Canadian Export of Soybeans 


(tons) 
Destination 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 

Uo NG yet Cer 1 aye eg ee eR 78,674 47,122 56,547 SRO zl 94 ,006 
POONA KWo 8 eR ALS ries RB ox Ovi ada boa _ - - - 22. 
WES GGErnan Va wea a rites sit koe) atc 3,296 1,461 1,120 4,535 2RZ85 
SCI, foc ie Se eR a a — — 1 33 44 
SAEZ ORLA Cl Se ee Pe kceatyal oyster ocr asaya Gear ee - 88 33 45 — 
IR MOMS OULIA. LEICAS up he Ver var 8 on shcer acta « _ - _ 198 279 
(USER CX SLE Co a en ce - - - 1 13 
ING threnlands Brew w-myw.tarcpariee-k wen Seer or av were ck - - - — 1,623 
BNENS CE LUT AMBER eohe Lc ApoE Ror awa Se saat oneal wx poy <tr - 56 _ - —_ 

He ter eCtON S,) mmm ei sro Yai Feud enh ree Ae ak 81,970 48,727 57,702 91,032 98 ,272 

@otal(millions:of bushels) ¢ ¢.....045. 04: DI 1.6 iL@ Sail 333 

Total Value (thousands of $) .......... 7,704 4,979 5,767 9,954 10,906 
Source: DBS, Trade of Canada 

TABLE 13 


Canadian Imports of Soybean Oil 


(thousands of pounds) 


Country of Origin 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
GermanvenWeSt perma Me aun in et eid = _ — - 101 
GnitedSS tates tener neces lacoste het 5 19,302 29,613 34,505 29,946 24,241 

pli Gal Swng meee ich gs or) a Bie ate RE, MIE 19,302 29,613 34,505 29,946 24,342 
Total Value (thousands of $) .......... DDSI 3,435 3,822 4,104 3,398 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada 
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Destination 1962 1963 1964 

United" Kingdoniewes. cut eee ee 44,961 45,372 25,016 
Netherlands. rts... wh ek Po ere rane — - — 
P69 ay ro foes ee cee Mcintyre earners - 1 1 
UnitedsStates tac arcaucke ayers ee ere Sere 60 — _ 
SS PAU Sarena here rereae a tatcot tas to ies ne to eee eee 5,605 - - 

otal . 26.2 .cpae rete ite uh tan nce ras eee eeeeees 50,625 45,373 25017 

MotalsValuex(thousandsot S)) seen 5,260 4,969 3,047 
Source: DBS, Trade of Canada 

TABLE 15 
Imports of Soybean Meal by Province 
(calendar year) 
1963 1964 1965 
Thousands Thousands Thousands 
Tons of $ Tons of $ Tons of $ 

Nildsie arte - - 95 9 30 2 
NGS ene: 2,380 210 160 = 14 175 14 
Pi ae. aie - - 150 15 DANS 19 
Ni Bars Autre os 860 69 935 72 870 73 
Ques cas cna 83,080 6,605 58,220 4,520 80,185 6,568 
ONtirencsscds oe 118,670 9,376 112,910 | 114,800 9,515 
Manvs. 2c 5 27,545 2,290 29,530 2,388 30,680 2,584 
Saskivoc cn wee 490 42 of 5 52 640 58 
Altaanecs os: 4,475 379 5,500 463 6,145 533 
BiG rent eer 197325 1,640 15,040 i220 155250 1,350 

otale icra 256,825 20,611 222,915 17,444 248,990 20,716 
Source: DBS, 


TABLE 14 


Canadian Exports of Soybean Oil 


(thousands of pounds) 


26 


1965 


33,728 
1,447 


Tons 
70 
1,124 
141 
685 
57,730 
83,049 
35,693 
4,000 
9,911 
22,432 


214,835 


1966 


Thousands 


of $ 


TABLE 16 


Canadian Exports of Soybean Oil Cake & Meal 


(tons) 
Destination 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
Winitedskingdommermrr eer aatbeaerecies ccicleiet 212,500 241,145 216,688 247,747 210,714 
AUStrallagieretcntimecromer rin icrte.s roca es -- — - 6,391 442 
Bat Dado Sapa eraareesartit iicie.s eecaese ae eisiess 60 60 90 60 240 
COW WII Cel LS siaar tare «ms ftlege bie 4/8) ole tio.cvaie Ws - _ - 2 16 
iiaidads=—sl ODAgO. cs > cams sis ores ee ale - - 15 106 70 
CUDarerer remy veccnce Sse ee deve eae dues 52/5 — 12,493 1255 328 
Uni vedustatesmrttc cls od hee Gs cieis ce ese Sg tans 57. 34 43 196 _ 
Esti clon GULAN amy ten nolo eo misters ows « view oi _ - 1 - - 
WETAUSIEVE. 6 big pO b OOO OCIOm See ORTRn Bor - 100 = ~ ~ 
Preland Gere cie age vei heroes eae le viene cies ake re 168 - _ ~ - 
ING@WaZealandi'..vnlen sncasiees se ace cte ea = © shake 4 - — ~ - 
Bermudarerc. onieiaptetis mee sci icstos aiea ales 2 - - - - 
MOtal Pertenece scene oe ace te eens 218,067 241,340 229,329 25 Sy ihoo 211,810 
Motalavaluer(thousand:>) raceme ee: 18,024 21,923 Pi LOWs 24,270 20,267 
Source: DBS 
TABLE 17 
Canadian Imports of Miscellaneous Oilseed Cake & Meals 
(tons) 
1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
Cottonseed Meal x. acura. airerowielns aaate «eae 401 939 2,917 4,420 1,873 
Oilseed Cake & Meal, N.E.S...........202- 246 165 50 73 140 
GLAM Rainer: ere ee ce tan te eke te ope 647 1,104 2,967 4,493 MAUS 
Motalavaltren(thousancded) pir w rete ee 56 90 P85 358 176 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada 
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TABLE 18 


Canadian Exports of Oilseed Cakes and Meals 


(short tons) 


Destination 1962 1963 1964 
Wnitedskanedomimeiereieieeastern eestor ts eile — - 1,114 
SRD AIT ate er saree thse tose o uc ode dcuchaet bara suslrectetenema a 530 LeLOZ = 
Guilatias acs e ey cisser- worker kone sersuoneieheRenedehsceley oxsre 1 - 2 
tint dadmemeronr cere err irl 33 - 93 
Winited’Statestn csmraereer re Leet recta rsier- -- 1 20 
bas WANG WSs ao o0500 Hoo does GoGo GUO aD - = 1 
Deine < Gaociaowagacouowbor op obuges Dede - - = 
BatbadoSerpmric caterer tier mlet iret iemnrcn - - - 

Mo tale, errr eee ors ntee rer rere 564 1103 15.230 
Total Value (thousands of $)2.....1e8+-- 24 83 74 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 
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RAPESEED, RAPESEED OIL, RAPESEED MEAL 


The Canadian Rapeseed Situation of 1966 


Prices and Trade 


The record 1966 crop of 25.5 million bushels appeared at a time when the market for rapeseed loo- 
ked very promising. Prices, (see Table 19) declined slightly from the high of about $2.90 per bushel 
in August 1966 to $2.66 in October. In the course of the winter 1966/67, rapeseed prices remained at 
a high level and started to drop only in the summer of 1967, largely in response to the increased pres- 
sure from the supply of American soybeans and Soviet sunflowerseed and oil. In late summer 1967 ra- 
peseed prices declined to $2.50 per bushel. 


Rapeseed exports continued their growth (Table 20) by a 31% increase from 266,000 tons in 1965 
to 349,000 tons in 1966. Japan’s share grew to 194,000 tons, or 56% of the total, with the bulk of the 
remainder being taken by Italy, The Netherlands and West Germany. 


According to West German statistics, that country imported 53,000 tons of rapeseed from Canada in 
1966, and The Netherlands reported only 8,700 tons of total rapeseed imports. It must be assumed that 
more than 30,000 tons of Canadian rapeseed reported as exports to The Netherlands were actually 
transshipped to Germany. A somewhat similar situation existed in 1965 when German sources reported 
the importation of 37,200 tons of rapeseed from Canada, compared with 22,645 tons according to 
Canadian export data. 


Italy increased her imports of Canadian rapeseed from 48,000 tons in 1965 to 60,000 tons in 1966. 
However, Canada’s share of Italy’s total rapeseed imports dropped, since these imports rose from 
145,000 tons in 1965 to 230,000 tons in 1966. Since the 1966/67 olive oil production is expected to 
decline, Italy will have to rely on the importation of substitutes, Canada will face strong competition 
from rapeseed originating in E.E.C. countries and from Easf European sunflowerseed. Sunflower 
imports increased from 69,000 tons in 1965 to 135,000 tons in 1966. 


United Kingdom imports of rapeseed rose from 8,800 tons in 1963 to 47,000 in 1966. Canada’s ex- 
ports of rapeseed to the United Kingdom declined from 9,000 tons in 1965 to 4,000 tons in 1966 becau- 
se of strong competition from European exporters. 


Canadian exports of rapeseed oil have dwindled to a point where they have become insignifi- 
cant, and D.B.S. no longer lists them separately. 


Preliminary Review of 1966/67 Crop Year: Rapeseed and Flaxseed 


According to the Board of Grain Commissioners, Canadian farmers marketed 20.4 million bushels 
of rapeseed during the crop year 1966/67 compared with 18.8 million bushels during 1965/66. Export 
clearances rose from 13.6 million bushels (340,000 tons) in 1965/66 to 13.8 million bushels (345,000 
tons) in 1966/67. Japan’s share rose from 169,000 tons to 210,000 tons during the same period. Domes- 
tic crushing is reported to have increased from 3.9 million bushe]s in 1965/66 to 5. million bushels in 
1966/67. This volume would correspond to a production of approximately 100 million pounds of rape- 
seed oil. The first estimate of the 1967 rapeseed harvest indicated a 25.6 million bushel crop grown 
on an acreage which had increased by 13% compared with the previous year. 
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Preliminary Estimates of Rapeseed and Flaxseed 
Crop Acreage 


1966 1967 
Rapeseed Flaxseed Rapeseed Flaxseed 
(thousand acres) 


Manitobartasce ccc as Serer eager eae as 170 1,107 176 718 
Saskatchewaltieunteiicmicny accra reusieace noes 731 429 675 193 
Albettaccsyeace acetic te ea ee one 624 347 875 7 
RotalubraineseProvinces wae eee 1525 1,883 15726 1,082 
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This would indicate a rapeseed yield decrease to 14.8 bushels per acre from 18.4 bushels the previous 
season. 


The reduction in flaxseed acreage by 43 % from 1,883,000 acres to 1,082,000 acres has been most 
dramatic and indicates an adjustment to the smaller markets. D.B.S. estimates the total flaxseed har- 
vest will reach only 10.3 million bushels in 1967 compared with 23.0 million bushels in 1966. The re- 
latively low crop estimates show the effects of drought throughout most of Saskatchewan, southwestern 
Manitoba, southeastern Alberta and the Peace River District. Particularly hard hit are crops grown on 
stubble. 


Summerfallow and Stubble 


According to D.B.S. Field Crop reports, the proportion of all grain crops sown on summerfallowed 
land in the Prairie Provinces in 1966 declined compared with the previous year, except for rapeseed, 
which remained unchanged from 1965. 


Rapeseed Flaxseed 
Summerfallow Stubble Total Summerfallow Stubble Total 

Seeded Area 

Thousand Acres 

1960-64 Average 435 187 622 968 926 1,894 
1965 803 632 1,435 758 1,507 2265 
1966 784 604 1,388 587 1,442 2,029 

Distribution (%) 

1960-64 Average 70 30 100 51 49 100 
1965 56 44 100 55 67 100 
1966 56 44 100 29 71 100 

Average Yield Per 

Seed Acre (bushels) 

1960-64 Average 69 18.9 D220) 10.6 8.5 9.6 
1965 Lf 11.8 13.6 14.6 eS Wes 
1966 16.0 1557, 18.4 16.0 9.4 LES 

Production 

Million bushels 

1960-64 Average othe 2.18 9.96 10.3 7.9 18.2 
1965 WS 3 Y/ 7.43 22.60 iblaal lies 28.4 
1966 17.26 8.24 25.50 9.4 13.6 23.0 
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FOUNDATION OF THE RAPESEED ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 


Winnipeg, March 14, 1967 


More than 180 delegates from Quebec to British Columbia assembled in Winnipeg, Manitoba, on 
March 14-15, 1967 to discuss the establishment of an organization representing all the far-flung groups 
responsible for the development of rapeseed as Canada’s major oilseed crop. 


The proceedings were chaired most capably by Mr. A.M. Runciman, president of the United Grain 
Growers. He succeeded in conveying to the producers, to the traders, to the feed manufacturers, to the 
processors and to the edible oil refiners that they share a common problem: an unrealized growth po- 
tential of their industry which can be achieved if the following objectives are attained: 


1) Improve the quality of the oil and yield of the oil. 

2) Improve the quality of the meal. 

3) Increase yield potential and other agronomic factors so producers can realize larger yields. 
4) Increase sales of seed, oil and meal, both domestically and abroad. 


Mr. James McAnsh and Mr. W.G. Malahar had, during many months of preparation, laid the basis for 
a successful conference. 


The Honorable H. Enns, Manitoba Minister of Agriculture, welcomed the delegates and stressed 
the need for agricultural diversification. 


Mr. Glenn H. Pogeler, President of The Soybean Council of America, delivered the keynote ad- 
dress entitled Aims, Objectives and Experiences of The Soybean Council of America. 


Dr. B. Weinberg of the Department of Industry, Ottawa, reported on the Federal Department of 
Industry’s efforts to promote the growth and efficiency of the domestic rapeseed processing industry, 
which are largely directed towards the greater acceptance of rapeseed oil and meal by their respective 
markets. 


Mr. G.W. Neumann, Nipawin, Saskatchewan, spoke for the Western crushers and Mr. M.J. McDonald, 
Montreal, for the Eastern crushers. Mr. J.G. Cummings, Winnipeg, discussed the growing importance of 
rapeseed oil in the manufacture of margarine, shortening, salad and cooking oils, and outlined the 
areas where the new Association could assist in consolidating the market for rapeseed oil. 


Mr. S.C. Roberts, president of the Manitoba Feed Manufacturers’ Association, represented the feed 
manufacturers. He said that once the oversupply of vegetable oils is cleared up, the future of rapeseed 
in Canada will depend on the use of rapeseed meal as a feed supplement. Whether or not a feed manu- 
facturer will include rapeseed meal into a formulation will depend on the following considerations and 
in the following order: 

Quality 
Cost 
Availability 


Mr. Roberts stated, ‘‘Rapeseed meal has a bright future as a valuable feed supplement and may 
very well in the near future totally replace soymeal as our vegetable protein for animal feeds. But in 
order for it to do so, we must honestly face the problems and the doubts present,’’ He concluded that 
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the Rapeseed Association could surely put order into the growing, processing and marketing of rape- 
seed and rapeseed products. Equally important, it could co-ordinate the research for maximum benefits 
to all. 


Mr. C.O. Swartz, Winnipeg, voiced the views of the exporters and shippers and had no difficulty in 
convincing his listeners of the fascinating, but also very complicated international market for rapeseed 
and its products. ‘‘Canada requires capital, knowledge and skill to develop our great potential’? sum- 
marized the essence of Mr. Swartz’s remarks. 


Mr. R.A.V. Lester of the Vancouver Grain Exchange, as representative for the terminal and line 
elevators, stressed the problems involved in the efficient handling and moving of rapeseed in order 
that top-quality seed may reach our overseas customers. 


Mr. J.E. McCannel, President of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, discussed the role of the future 
market in establishing prices for rapeseed, and stated that it has brought considerable order and sta- 
bility to the marketing of a rapidly increasing volume of Canadian rapeseed. 


Mr. H.T. Armstrong of the Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, discussed the opportunities 
of the international market for rapeseed and the many services offered by his Department for the ex- 
pansion into new as well as established areas. 


Mr. J.R. Blakely of Whittome, Saskatchewan, told the gathering of his experiences with rapeseed 
within the Western crop rotation system. He expects the Association to assist the farmer in tackling 
his weed problem. The Association should support research designed to develop improved rapeseed 
varieties. Mr. Blakely stressed that the Association should be representative of all segmentsof the 
industry. 


Mr. O.G. Bratvold, Edmonton, Alberta, represented the Departments of Agriculture of the three 


Prairie provinces. He said that he represented fairly definite views on what the proposed Association 
should do: 


1) It should primarily promote market development 
2) It should advise on research to assure co-ordination with market needs 
3) It should provide broad guidelines for major production problems 


The Rapeseed Association is guided by a Board of Directors. The first Board is constituted as 
follows: 


COMPOSITION OF THE BOARD 


RAPESEED GROWERS 


Hee Vaitntt © bamenrtereteteterciarsiersrelcreasterets cisroners tele rorels ers oi-eilatavs vel Sreneite Mr. D.S. Marshall, Ninga 
DRESASKALCHEWallarcrere sheterece sielclsteianste ici srsiaievel steal eis? walelsisisieiasys ers (to be nominated) 
SMA bert asaprciotstercvattlelers clei cleletere enatetnereters cletele stele cvatel- overs cick Mr. M. Nikolachuk, Woking 


GROWERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


IkeAlberta:WheatsPooltiraenercteleter veer ttle, voyero cre reletedecst suarcyer cro) ces Mr. G.L. Harrold, Calgary 
WasaskatchewanewheateleOoliececyertieresiehecieneieiers ets cele ets sciers Mr. E.K. Turner, Regina 
S mUNitedEGraing Growersmle tdscncccrdeltecteisirertedehel ee cle cierer eters Mr. A.M. Runciman, Winnipeg 


CRUSHERS 


IeWestem? Rapescedii@rushers qrcrmerciertered excrete tenelorefeiekn-t tonne Mr. 

De Gs . OS iBH.G C0009 DOOD COD OHOCHS ODO 6 Mr. 

Bab astemerapesecdsCrushersmermetrert terete crt reccnersr acre Mr. 
EXPORTERS 

1. Exporters & Shippers ASSoc. Wpg...sseeeeee eee eereeeeee Mr. 

Oe . He dl MF BG GOA ado oddOHOREUOCOHCE Mr. 

3. Vancouver Grain Exporters ASSOC......eeeeeeeee ere eeees Mr. 


FEED MANUFACTURERS 
1. Canadian Feed Mfgrs. ASSOC... 0.22.20 5s ccs secs eeecaces Mr. 


PeeBritishy Columbiarbeeduviie rs emrrriteretel vere teterrstenel tenet kerote Mr. 


MARGARINE MANUFACTURERS 
ite Institute of Oil Hoods ProductSiarerener siislereire eteroreneltiolerelor« (to 


GRAIN EXCHANGES 
1. Winnipeg Grain Exchange... ....1...ssceeceeseecccesecee Mr. 


Dea Vancouver Grainy XChanlGeseraetetelenerotelel clots ereieealeleyotcrorsietorelie Mr. 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 


1). BC. 1 erminal Elevator Operatorsencs so-so. 6 eee se tere Mr. 
VmisakeheadalerminalablevatomAssocmmiiccieeiierecereisieneieleiers Mr. 


LINE ELEVATORS 


leeNorth-Westalcines leviatonm Associ iicrerciernerere ereteieononcnone Mr. 


SEED GROWERS 


1. Canadian Seed Growers ASSOC... 2.2.00. 0c cc ceasesececce (to 


PROVINCIAL DEPTS. OF AGRICULTURE 


i Representing 3) Prairie Provinces jets) <lele) e)efe os eetsieie or ee Mr. 
OTHERS 
ike IDE Wore INE ILENES0 ooo CHOCO ONDA DADONOOHOO NOOO DO OGIOC Mr. 


Mr. A.M. Runciman has been elected as the first president and 
sident. 


J.R. Reynolds, Saskatoon 
J.J. Banfield, Lethbridge 
M.J. McDonald, Montreal 


C. Kroft, Winnipeg 
J.T. Dallas, Winnipeg 
T. Hoyer, Vancouver 


A.O. Walberg, Weston, Ont. 
Gavin Mouat, Ft. Langley, B.C. 


be nominated) 


J.E. McCannel, Winnipeg 
R.A.V. Lester, Vancouver 


H.K. Moen, Vancouver 
J.E. Dehod, Winnipeg 


J.D. MacDonald, Winnipeg 


be nominated) 


O.G. Bratvold, Edmonton 


H.F. Francis, Calgary 


Mr. M.J. McDonald as vice-pre- 


An Executive committee of seven has been chosen to conduct the business of the Association 
between annual meetings. Mr. Harry F. Francis of Calgary has been elected chairman. 


Members of the Executive Committee are the following: 
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Chairman: Mr. M.F. Francis, Calgary 
Mr. A.M. Runciman, Winnipeg 
Mr. M.J. McDonald, Montreal 
Mr. C. Kroft, Winnipeg 
Mr. J.J. Banfield, Lethbridge 
Mr. H.K. Moen, Vancouver 
Mr. J.T. Dallas, Vancouver 


Five standing committees have been established: 


Finance Committee 
Trade Development 
Public Relations 
Research Committee 
Traffic and Tariffs 


Mr. James McAnsh is the new Executive Director in charge of the operation of the Association, 
and he publishes its monthly report, the Rapeseed Digest. | 


All inquiries concerning the Association should be directed to: 


Mrs. J. Clark 

Rapeseed Association of Canada 
965 Grain Exchange Building 
Winnipeg 2, Manitoba. 

Telephone 943-6927 (Area Code 204) 


or to: 
Mr. James McAnsh 
400-837 West Hastings Street 
Vancouver 1, B.C. 
Telephone 682-7632 (Area Code 604) 
or to: 


Mr. H.F. Francis 

United Grain Growers Ltd. 
Lougheed Building 
Calgary, Alta. 
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NUTRITIONAL VALUE OF RAPESEED MEAL 


On April 15, 1966, the Feed and Fertilizer Unit of the Plant Products Division, Canada Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, issued a memorandum rescinding restrictions concerning the use of rapeseed meal 


in feed formulations. 


As a result of a reference to the differences in nutritional value between expeller and solvent 
extracted meals, some studies were undertaken to examine meals produced by mild expeller processing. 


Upon submission of the evidence of these investigations, which confirmed previous work, the 
Plant Products Division issued a new memorandum on February 3, 1967: 


‘‘When rapeseed meal was going through the introductory stage of use in livestock feeds an ad- 
ministrative ruling under the Feeds Act was issued by the Plant Products Division of the Canada 
Department of Agriculture on May 5, 1958 and amended June 1, 1959. This ruling which placed 
limitations on the use of rapeseed meal in livestock feeds is rescinded, In the registration of 
feeds under the Feeds Act, registrants will not now be required to show the amount of rapeseed 
meal on the application for registration. 


‘‘Our previous memo stated that evidence indicates solvent extracted rapeseed meal to be supe- 
rior to Expeller Rapeseed Meal. Tests carried out in the past year (substantiate previous tests) 
and cast doubt on the complete validity of this statement. Therefore, in view of the accumulated 
evidence there is good indication that Expeller Rapeseed Meal produced under low temperature 
processing conditions and containing at least 6% residual rapeseed oil (fat) canbe expected to 
give results in growth promotion not significantly different from those obtained by using solvent 
extracted rapeseed meal or pre-press solvent extracted rapeseed meal. 


‘‘However, rapeseed meal should still be used with some discretion in some livestock feeds, es- 
pecially sow feeds; it is not unlike a number of other feed ingredients that must also be used with 
discretion. Recent studies in Canada on the utility and safety of Rapeseed meal have satisfac- 
torily established that this meal can be effectively and safely used in accordance with good feed 
formulating practices. 


‘‘A summary of nutritional uses of rapeseed meal has been compiled in a book entitled ‘‘Rapeseed 
Meal for Livestock and Poultry, A Review’’, and copies may be obtained at a price of $2 from 
Queen’s Printer and Controller of Stationery, Ottawa, Canada. Catalogue Number is — A53-1257. 
It may also be obtained from Canadian Government Bookshops in Ottawa, Toronto, Montreal, Win- 
nipeg or Vancouver.’’ 
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PROTEIN/NITROGEN FACTORS FOR OILSEEDS 


The Grain Research Laboratory, Winnipeg, discusses in its Annual Report of 1966 the validity of 
the commonly used factor of 6.25 as a measure of protein content. Quantitative amino acid composi- 
tions can be used to calculate the protein/nitrogen ratios on a fundamental basis since, chemically 
speaking, amino acids minus the elements of water are equivalent to protein content. 


Applying this approach to barley, oats, rye, flaxseed, rapeseed, yellow mustard and sunflower, 
the Grain Research Laboratory found the protein/nitrogen factor to vary from 5.3 to 5.7. The report 
concludes that these values are significantly lower than the commonly used factor 6.25 and it suggests 
that the protein content of materials used for human and animal nutrition isconsiderably lower than the 
accepted value. 


TREATMENT OF RAPESEED MEAL WITH IRON SALTS 


The National Research Council of Canada announced the development by Dr. C.G. Youngs of the 
Prairie Regional Laboratory, Saskatoon of a new chemical treatment of rapeseed meal designed to 
destroy potentially goitrogenic compounds. 


Ferrous sulfate appeared the most convenient from the point of view of cost and non-toxic effect 
on animals. The process consisted of the treatment of rapeseed meal with an agueous solution of 
ferrous sulfate and subsequent steam-stripping and proved to be feasible and inexpensive whentested 
on a plant scale. A very small amount of ferrous sulfate was sufficient to achieve the complete decom- 
position of thioglucorides. 


The treatment resulted in the production of diglucosyl-disulfide, nitriles and sulfate. Some of the 
nitriles formed are steam-volatile, such as 1-cyano-3-butene and 1-cyano-4-pentene while others, like 
hydroxynitriles are only lightly steam-volatile and remain in the meal. 


The polish varieties, B. compestris, gave only very small quantities of the hydroxynitrile, while 
B. napus produced larger quantities. 


Professor B.E. March of the University of British Columbia found in chick feed studies that treated 
meal gave similar growth rates to untreated meal. Professor March concluded that untreated meal 
caused an enlargement of the thyroid gland when fed at the 15% level, but that this goitrogenic effect 
of commercial meals was not reflected in the rate of growth. Similar results with regard to goitrogeni- 
city of rapeseed meal in the absence of a growth-depressing effect were observed in experiments at 
the University of Alberta. 


Other investigators studied the effect of iron-treated meals, derived predominantly from B. cam- 
pestris varieties, on pigs. While pigs fed commercial rapeseed meal were as efficient as pigs fed 
soybean meal, pigs receiving iron-treated meal were less efficient in feed conversion. 


Feeding hydroxynitriles to mice showed a high degree of toxicity. Until the nature of the reactions 
and the nutritional effect of all decomposition products are better known, the National Research Coun- 
cil will not recommend this treatment as a solution to the propoitrin-problem of rapeseed meal. 


For further information, inquiries should be directed to: 


Canadian Patents and Development Ltd., 
National Research Council, 

Montreal Road, 

Ottawa, Canada. 
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ZERO-ERUCIC ACID RAPESEED: A CORRECTION 


On page 20 of the April 1967 issue of ‘‘Fats and Oils in Canada’’ it was erroneously stated that 
the rapeseed grown experimentally in Saskatchewan was derived from Brassica campestris. This is not 
the case, the strain grown is derived from Brassica napus, i.e. a so called Argentine variety. 


In this connection it may be mentioned that the experimental acreage grown under contract in 
Saskatchewan in 1967 has been estimated to have fallen short of expectations and that no more than 
10,000 acres of the zero-erucic acid strain may be harvested for commercial testing. 
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AMOUNT AND COMPOSITION OF HULL IN RAPESEED AND MUSTARD 


by 
DiraCaGavioungs 
Prairie Regional Laboratory, 
National Research Council, 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


It has been suggested from time to time that the fibre content of rapeseed meal could be reduced 
by removal of the hull or seed coat prior to oil extraction. To determine the feasibility of such a 
process the amount and composition of the hull of two varieties of rapeseed and an oriental mustard 
were determined. The seeds were dehulled by passing them through cracking rolls and separating the 
hulls from the meats by aspiration m a laboratory scale. Visual inspection indicated at least 90% 
removal of hulls from the meats and no more than 5% meats in the hull fraction. Oil, protein and crude 
fibre determinations on the original seed, hulls and meats are given in the following table: 


Tanka Arlo Oriental 
Rapeseed Rapeseed Mustard 
TAG ICI ane A Re cae ae ee ea 16.5 18.7 Se 
%Oil* 
SCC dH at ae hy Pac OM Me ol, cos ee 41.5 40.0 42.9 
JOWBU, 2s ip adehombtescn ak osccen eRe Ne ROR arr eee 16.0 16.2 ES 
MG at sierra: iy era che ie laveCson ile suse 47.1 45.0 AVE 
%Protein** 
SECCEe Saar aren Nase tcc cto as 44,7 44,2 45.8 
La il gee ee nee ace ees caches. akoveray Wesaecs 18.7 20.6 DD 
MEATS REE re cher nie ke: Sieee ne cbte taste ve 53.6 53.4 5253 
%Crude Fibre** 
SCOC are ea wer ines saleesta sue !ers 11.8 ale ee 
JG ITE lh ara RCRA SRD TR CICR Oa kerOR eee 34,3 SG 22.9 
MGat Seer tee erate errors. car 6 520) 3.6 aS 


* moisture free basis 


**moisture free, oil free basis 


Dehulling does have the very desirable effect of reducing the fibre and increasing the protein 
content of the meal. However, the hull contains 6% to 7% of both the oil and protein in rapeseed and it 
is doubtful if the increased value of meal could offset such a loss unless the hull could be sold as a 
feed constituent at around one half the price of the non-dehulled meal. 
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ZERO-ERUCIC ACID RAPESEED OIL UTILIZATION: 
CANADA PACKERS’ PATENT OF CANBRA SALAD OIL 


The Canada Department of Agriculture developed rapeseed varieties containing erucic acid-free 
oils, which induced Canada Packers to examine their usefulness in salad oil formulations. 


A Canadian Letters Patent, Number 726140, issued January 18, 1966, and owned by Canada 
Packers, describes an invention entitled ‘‘Salad Oil From Zero-Erucic Acid Rapeseed Oil’’, and 
relates to a process for the production of salad oil by partial hydrogenation and winterization. 


A member of the research staff of Canada Packers Limited previously submitted a detailed account 
of his investigations of this oil at the annual meeting of the Canadian Committee on Fats and Oils 
in Ottawa, 


Canada Packers Limited recently publicized the tentative terms of agreement for licensing this 
patent. These terms include the following major points: 


1) The license will be non-exclusive 

2) The license shall pay a royalty of 10 cents 
for each 100 pounds of salad oil derived from 
the use of the invention. 


The name proposed for this entirely new vegetable oil is ‘‘Canbra’’, derived from the roots 
“‘Canadian’’ and ‘“‘Brassica’’ and it is expected that the name ‘‘Canbra’’ will be recognized as a 
generic name. 


Canada Packers claims: 


“‘The oil appears to be satisfactory for shortening and margarine manufacture at least on an 
equivalent basis to soya oil. For salad oil and in particular the lightly hydrogenated oil, Canbra 
offers advantages over soybean oil in flavor, stability and improved winterizing yields. 


‘Typical fatty acid contents and iodine values are shown in the following table for soybean, two 
types of Canadian rapeseed oil, two crops of Canbra oil, hydrogenated, winterized soybean oil and 
hydrogenated, winterized Canbra oil’’. 
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FATTY ACIDS 


PAV INS CIC eee rere ons eke tare eh 
RIVEISEOICIC ey ace tectenise 5 26's +5 i Ca 
NAMI UEC ote ge ee ler ce eesti aA foie voto Ce 
Del COL@L CG. eae atencsene iu doe alae es Om 
SUCAUICIMO ere och cen 35 aie 6 05% (i 
GLO Camere toh. eet SEES 6 odes ales Gr, 
TR OLC LG Reena aet renee. i! Saks ies CG 
inOle ni GMa mcrae racy ters aes C 
AL ACMIGIG ee iy Fasten be. kee cc” 
Padoleicwrre: sate PPTs he (CA 
2= 
C*x0 
Deheniteer pew rss As. eek iede c Cz 
CLUCI CMM Nie.» sity icuris BE Aene nee ke (Cz 


#200207 eee oo oo DOO 


PERCENT COMPOSITION 7% COMPOSITION 
LIQUID OILS HYDRO WINTERIZED 
OILS 
Soybean Rape Canbra Soybean Canbra 
1965 1966 1965 1966 
0.1 -_ - ~ — 0.3 -_ - 


10.0 Si28 oe 4.02 2358 13.8 4.6 4.5 
0.2 Oo G0 | 0.37 0.5 0.7 Oo aLEs 


9.4 (coment ae C9 / a OO 2.2 1 EAS al Ca, 
- 0.7 126 057 60025 ~ O25 a 022 
- ti eeltss 1S ea | - DEoE ales 
_ 0.8 —- - - - - 
= 23.15 S24 gee 2.0 a= - 208 - 


130-1355) 109°" 204 1125 #lis 1 95 O27 
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TABLE 19 


Canadian Rapeseed Prices(!) 


(crop year) 
(cents and eighths per bushel) 


1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 
AUBUSt 2tx.cy attests enceeencee na eae cor ietatere trea 254/4 Doz 
September, unsoe aietnes = Meee ter are ee 278/1(2) 259/3 230/3 
OGtober Satis tes tive seninos Wmeree rt eenoe sel aceeanes saat 277/6 262/3 244 
Novembersmanccrtc ater dent rh aemrirare 279/4 286/5 271/2 
Décember suit >. oitestoreuetens iene Skee eto 282/5 308/6 260 
Jantary CFEss oN ab en. ce ie as ek cee 286/1 316/5 295 
Febtuaryg saciid Ones dike orca rere rs 271/4 BUYS 287/5 
Marche nes ae eect ra eee eee ner Neer 2503/2 310 265 
April icy fetecc, a 0g cenee ens I eerie nce creamer cane 255 304/6 269/2 
MAY eee etapyconn holt icstain oes earaiie es ah wisn ctaueaa tains 268/4 287 270/4 
JUNG) octhvah oe ote ee ae oe ine aE eS 270/2 272/6 284/2 
July tee ace a ae en eee 269 262/1 282/6 
Vearlylavieraceatance ices rer INU ES 287 266 


(1) Winnipeg Grain Exchange No. 1 Canada Rapeseed, basis in store Vancouver. 
(2) Starting September 16, eleven-day average only. 
Source: DBS No, 22—001 
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1966-67 
289/5 
274/6 
265/5 
271 
285/6 
280/7 
284/3 
294/4 
280/5 


TABLE 20 


Canadian Exports of Rapeseed 


(tons) 
Destination 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 

RUINGGE Kt) OU OM Baer tree fiate Sa Ge Niko ars 8 aie lone EVES 1,820 2,296 8,922 4,055 
Belgium lemxembUl pm n rem ren nacre cee at. 2,783 — - 1,696 8,369 
WES CAC EMMNANY s20%, atencre iets acs cm phar siereiave-5. 0s) 0.8 14,783 241 232 22,646 21,710 
A inst A aac caneeos s UAee rir rae raeee ea 90,407 19,223 3,265 48,126 60,288 
Nether lan dSe or. Pees Mets With God stake 31,284 23h lee 9,342 22,429 40,005 
PAlNiaetecn es cas Hee eae oer e CU ee Os - - 1,003 152 28 
PZECNOSIOVAKION Re tices fan's ose cule ee ais - - - 15,184 - 
| S10) KT Ke By se Behr le ae Ne Se ee - - ~ 9,921 ~ 
EVAL Stare tet cps rene eases oa oivi case 4 Se aac so. _ - — 22,462 19,841 
LESSEE het Gi Eanes Roe tare Ce aa 52,309 114,738 62,492 114,556 194,498 
WRLC OCAteS nin autem cyaebehein, dee aes Sa vets 701 382 3,133 119 141 
PM POLL GaM era ieee et eee rica hes os neces 127225 13,888 - - - 
RSCG OC Pevenye teat ons tre tiers Siociels teehee 6 8,550 - - = - 
SALWAR ete cence nes eras csi chcieieneie oe Gs a6 4s 6 — 2,205 4,235 - - 
| PEPE Vo a decree Ar acyee aeee eran ere eee - = 2,246 _ - 
ENGL Ea eH llartr ae oom ANG Sols gs Seat ee alo - - 2,800 - - 

MorateWelghin( tONS) acronis cus Femens oan 214,817 155,267 91,041 266,213 348,936 

Total Weight (thousand bushels)......... 8,590 6,210 3,640 10,650 13,957 

Total Value (thousands of $)............ 20,667 16,053 10,152 30,900 38,480 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada 
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TABLE 21 


Canadian Exports of Rapeseed Oil 


(thousands of pounds) 


Destination 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
United States es ae ot eee 714 122 391 5 (1) 
Ota Ay eer ee etal teaser 714 122 391 5 (1) 
WEIS (CUVOESENGS GES) oo 500000000000006 76 iit 45 1 (1) 


(1) In 1966 the previous class for rapeseed oil #393-56 was dropped, and the oil is now included in the basket 
class #393-99 
Source: DBS, Trade of Canada 
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THE CANADIAN SUNFLOWERSEED SITUATION 


A comparison of Canadian sunflowerseed crushings, Table 7, with domestic production figures 
indicates that during the past crop year, less than half the crop was processed into meal and oil. Most 
of the crop is grown in Manitoba under contract with the Co-operative Vegetable Oils Ltd. of Altona, 
Man. Again, about 70% of this acreage was grown with the Peredovik variety, which is high in oil 
content containing averages from 42.3 to 45.3% oil (dry basis), depending on the area. A smaller 
acreage was grown with the Armavirec variety, which ripens about 10 days earlier and shows lower 
yields and oil content. 


The Admiral and Commander varieties are grown for the specialty bird feed trade and for the 
confectionery, roasting and hulled seed trades respectively. Crushing data for 1966-67 indicate that 


some of the Peredovik variety may not have been used for crushing but was exported as seed. 
All the seed grown in Saskatchewan and Alberta is said to have been of the oilseed varieties. 


Private estimates for 1967 forecast an acreage not exceeding 10,000 acres for the combined 
Saskatchewan and Alberta areas. Lack of success in harvesting mature seed and a trend away from 
summerfallowing of wheat land are said to discourage farmers from growing more sunflowerseed in that 
part of the Prairies. 


In Manitoba, the acreage may again reach or exceed 50,000 acres in 1967, compared with 32,000 
acres in 1966. The Co-op in Altona stated that there is a ready market for 50 million pounds of the 
oilseed varieties in Manitoba; i.e., the output of more than 60,000 acres, 


In 1966 the consumption of sunflower oil is not reflected by the domestic production of about 4.4 
million pounds. This oil is customarily marketed largely as salad oil in Western Canada. In 1966 East 
European sunflower oil entered the Canadian domestic market and it is estimated that more than 20 
million pounds of this oil were used primarily in salad and cooking oils, but some also in the manu- 
facture of margarine. European sunflower oil was offered at a price below that of domestic soybean oil. 


Exports of sunflowerseed, Table 22,rose by 37% from 6,877 tons in 1965 to 9,401 tons in 1966. 
The average price per pound of exported seed increased from 13.7¢ to 16.5¢. Seed exports to the 
United States more than doubled during this period and were responsible for the increase. The United 
Kingdom market was reduced to insignificance, while Germany and The Netherlands maintained their 
previous import volume in 1966. 
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TABLE 22 


Canadian Exports of Sunflowerseed 


(short tons) 


Destination 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
United Kingdom. cnn cis eee reretare = = 3 1,239 11 
Belgtum/Luxemburere ce ete: emer _ = 52 26 = 
Deniers oo achte cist cavern ciebe ababa athe taneous al - - 28 22 - 
Germany QWestre ir Rees on), tence eee — Tih 1,089 1,697 15776 
Netherlands ts 28-2 rr et Re ede tec tee - 943 1,674 792 643 
United States7 1, ih Sa. ee ese se el 7,025 5,424 2,397 3,101 6,971 
Sweden. 5 tis oct uaa an per fae ore Saeae hs ote ~ - (1) = a 
RepubliccofSouth Africager. tise. ao wees _ (1) - = = 
THINS Cad re coerce crs Seite oies cris eee 3 _ - - - 
Totals ics. fae eee Me Clie einen 7,028 7,144 5,242 6,877 9,401 
hotalaValue (thousandsrot >)eweeie tere 1,202 1,178 790 946 ooy 


(1) Less than 1 ton. 
Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 
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TABLE 23 


Canadian Exports of Mustard Seed 


(short tons) 


Destination 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
WinitediKun sdombacrwriamate ac teyetcise clehe crete 560 1,683 1,109 3,209 2,016 
ergiimy bUXCM DULG sr. cits 6 6 eee cts oie 2,230 2,762 4,878 4,716 3,080 
PTO ot AP ast easy GOL Ge CRO CHO OO ORO Oe - - - - 827 
SHEEN Rigs, SE arora eons - - - - 20 
GEIMANY EW ESUM waco wicisfrecre hops oe sie sete cere 1,186 974 2,381 2,118 3,160 
WIG ceed OG Bits GS thas DOS EG COROC OUD 6 39 33 39 44 
INetherlandsSimiyy. pres crctcr cikeions crsvelarets sere. 612 QPS. 4,347 7,839 10,322 
SWCde lammereetmrearrststt tare eteleters ovsteieneshersuarera - - 8 — 33 
CREASY CECA Ii So a A er, Sra eR 5 103 95 355 334 
MERC tenet = tet eicfe evele elelolole! steals’ «'« =/2= 1esel0. 4,169 6,250 Dye! 6,316 6,720 
INVEST HET 0 Se nett ic AE OF EEE EEC 3 - = - - 
POrulpeite cate seco eieeiete rete ov eteee stensyaie levees - - 11 23 17 
TNOTICENG!, Soba bone os Fo CODON UOOoOos bom 1 3 - _ Ti 
Winttede States upacmremrslstsioteterercve los ere ¢6 0 es 4,609 8,909 8,169 12,324 24,017 
TROY bon BBS ACtO- DIDS OO OID OOP OU 13,381 23,036 26,377 36,939 50,596 
Total Value (thousands of $) ........... 1,740 I ff 2,926 4,656 6,176 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 
Comments to Table 23, Exports of Mustard Seed 


Exports of mustard seed continue to grow in 1966, rising by about 37% from 37,000 tons in 1965 
to 50,600 tons in 1966. Increased demand from the United States market accounted for most of this 
growth. Continental Europe increased its imports from Canada, while Japan’s volume remained at the 
same level. 


The Board of Grain Commissioners authorized the definition of a Commercial Grade Trade No. 4 
Canada Western Domestic Mustard Seed, effective August 1, 1967. This effective date is concurrent with 
changes in Board Regulations eliminating off-grades ‘‘Rejected’’ for all classes of Domestic Mustard 
Seed. Therefore, as of August 1, 1967, Domestic Mustard Seed that does not qualify for the statutory 
grades of Nos. 1 C.W., 2 C.W., and 3.C.W. or for the.Commercial Grade No. 4 C.W. as defined, will be 
graded as ‘‘Sample’’. 


No. 4C.W, mustard seed must have a minimum test weight of 50 pounds per bushel and must not con- 
tain less than 90% of one class of seed, where the class refers to yellow, brown or Oriental varieties. 
The standard of quality contains further the specifications for degree of soundness, i.e., maximum da- 
maged seed, heated seeds and seeds with green endosperm, etc. It contains also a standard of clean- 
ness, i.e., permissible contamination. 
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FLAXSEED, LINSEED OIL, LINSEED MEAL 


The attempt to calculate supply and disposition patterns for linseed oil and meal on a calendar 
year basis, Table 24, may not be as meaningful as a calculation based on the crop year, however, the 
trends compare well with each other. 


Domestic disappearance for linseed oil in 1966 has returned again to its usual level after a drop 
in 1965. A reduction in domestic production tended to soften the effect of smaller exports. The same 
reasoning can be applied to linseed meal, except that the calculation of apparent domestic disappea- 
rance shows here an 11% decline compared with a 31% rise for linseed oil. 


Average flaxseed prices remained rather steady in the course of 1966, fluctuating between 290/5 
and 303/3 (Table 25.) 


However the validity of comparing flaxseed exports on a calendar year basis may also be challen- 
ged. The data presented in Table 26 compare well with crop year data, Exports increased 26% in 1966, 
rising from 451,000 tons in 1965 to 566,000 tons in 1966. The export value per ton dropped from $114 
to $106 during this period. While Japan, The Netherlands and the United Kingdom together accounted for 
more than 60% of Canada’s exports, 18 countries shared this export market. Belgium, West Germany, 
Spain, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia were other substantial customers. Despite a decline of 21% in 
exports to the United Kingdom, total exports to Western Europe increased by more than 100,000 tons. 


Linseed oil exports, Table 22, to the United Kingdom were cut in half in 1966, and the moderate 
volume reported to have been exported to the United States may represent a transshipment. 


Linseed meal exports, Table 28, have returned to the level of the years 1962-64 as a result of a 
reduction of exports to the United Kingdom. Some doubt has been expressed about the validity of the 
volume of 21,278 tons reported to have been exported to the United Kingdom in 1965. Barbados and 
Ireland purchased moderate quantities of linseed meal in 1966. As a rule, Canada exported about 30% 
of the domestic linseed meal production. 


While nearly all rapeseed was crushed in Western Canada, the reverse holds true for flaxseed 
Less than 10% of this Prairie crop was crushed in Western Canada, 


The Board of Grain Commissioners published preliminary data on export clearances of flaxseed 
for the crop year 1966-67 and reported a volume of 16.6 million bushels (465,000 tons), some 2.3 
million bushels (64,500 tons) below the 1965-66 exports. A decrease of 1.6 million bushels in purchases 
by Britain dropped this market from first place last year, to third in 1966-67, with 3.5 million bushels. 
Increased sales helped Japan to become Canada’s largest customer with 4.8 million bushels and The 
Netherlands with 4.0 million bushels occupied the second place. Reduced shipments to Belgium, 
France and the Federal Republic of Germany caused a one-million-bushel decline in imports of the 
European Economic Community. 


Canadian farmers marketed 20.1 million bushels of flaxseed in 1966-67, compared with 23.9 mil- 
lion a year earlier. The crushing volume declined slightly from 2.5 million to 2.4 million bushels during 
this period, and total visible stocks increased from 8.9 million bushels on July 31, 1966 to 10.5 million 
bushels in 1967. 
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Outlook: 


Latest D.B.S. estimates of a very sharp drop in the 1967 flaxseed crop to 10.3 million bushels 
would bring the total 1967-68 supplies to 20.8 million bushels, not counting farm stocks. If Canada 
maintains the present crushing and export volumes, the supplies will barely meet the demand. Soybean 
oil and other oilseed meals are likely to make inroads in some of the markets of flaxseed products. 


Apart from Canada, the United States and Argentina are the world’s major exporters of flaxseed 
and linseed products. 


In 1966, Argentina exported 131,000 tons of linseed oil. Argentina does not permit the export of 
flaxseed. The United States exported 187,000 tons of flaxseed and 63,000 tons of linseed oil. 


Argentina’s flaxseed crop in 1966-67 amounted to 595,000 tons and has been forecast to range 
around 500,000 tons in 1967-68. The Argentine government has raised the guaranteed price to 2,500 
pesos, up 850 pesos from last year. 


The preliminary United States flaxseed crop estimate of 520,000 tons for 1967, compared with 
667,000 tons last year,also shows a drastic reduction. 


For these three major flaxseed producing and exporting countries, the total crop estimate, there- 
fore, shows a drop from 1.9 million tons in 1966-67 to 1.3 million tons in 1967-68. On an oil basis, 
this represents a decline from 673,000 tons to 460,000 tons. Oil World estimates that total supplies of 
these three countries in 1967-68 will be reduced by about 300,000 tons to a level of 865,000 tons of 
seed, the smallest supply in years. 
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TABLE 24 


Canadian Supply and Distribution of Linseed Oil and Meal 


Linseed Oil 


Linseed Meal 


StOCKS a Jatin le ve eetemenes, caste ey arays 


DomesticsProductionmen eee 


EEXDOlCS raya ssn aie eet ars eet oy ee 


Stocks D ec wo la (1) here ee 


Apparent Domestic Disappearance 


(1) Stocks held by crushing plants 
Source: Based on DBS data 


(millions of pounds) 


eee wees 


eee wees 


eee ee ee 


S16: @) 6 6 46) 6. 


oe ee ewe 


1962 
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1963 1964 1965 
9.8 8.7 16 
46.7 58.9 54.9 
56.5 67.6 O25 
8.0 19.0 22.5 
8.7 7.0 i1.6 
5955 41.0 28.4 
(thousands of tons) 
1963 1964 1965 
V3 0.4 Del 
41.3 53.0 48.8 
42.6 54.0 53.9 
12.4 LSet 2363 
0.4 5.0 Lez, 
29.8 33.8 28.9 


1966 


11.6 


48.6 
60.2 
12.4 
10.5 
37-0 


1966 


137 
42.5 
44.2 
15.3 

3.4 
25.5 


TABLE 25 


Canadian Flaxseed Prices(1) 


(crop year) 
(cents and eighths per bushel) 


1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 


NEL SUES Wietretays ehetelatlectinas oNststs, «aa atv, atoiic! she Naass? a 368 319/3 331/1 307/2 300/7 
Bee ROMMEL csc oly ct ang iter ayer <u) ol class. 6’o 16's ok a0 0 359/6 Soy 324/4 314/1 299/72 
SEES DE Lee RAL sls VoriSiater cass ahs ow Sieh ¥-lciei s/s sh 338 318/3 318/4 306/3 292 
iNESRICUN AS 2S Ge ney enh Pa Ree ee Caer 324/1 316 yy 293/3 290/5 
WOES Nee Ove sgt GO neo a Deere terrae cee 320/7 316/1 314/1 29275 29372 
TULA Vine Eater Palais, ea aF oh onsi'eh d-«) 000) s out in\ate «61 324/3 322/4 315 299 293/5 
HSC TILALY Gera Me Rte rep er aovaiee ore Gi vera nlace! aise. ¢ 4: is 327/4 322/4 5237/2 303/3 295/6 
AL Oe metete Peder fey ats v/s) ?ava ate ter'e cyore scars erable, 331/4 323/2 324/7 SHE 299/6 
BRDU EMM re eae lala iolafeteieieiele fests aie “helWl els Giles oe S3l/s 316/2 321/6 296/3 301/5 
DAA pepeMatra tate trees otis hohe ioicv ar ot shever i enele! Wie: ccataiker ats 334/1 314 324/5 292/6 
US 3 Sg) SEB Roar e COM IO OO eee ONO 329 318/2 SIZ 294 
HAUL yietese ro tec tars Fate ace (ater o* Sicl craton evar Heke! ores 33) 328 31278 295/70 
WCArlyHAVeLa BO yp ictetscrs wise cielietsataiaate'otis\a's 335 319/6 320/3 299/3 


(1) Winnipeg Grain Exchange No.1 C.W. Flaxseed, basis Fort William-Port Arthur 
Source: DBS No. 22-001 
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TABLE 26 


Canadian Exports of Flaxseed 


(short tons) 


August —December 


Destination. 1963 1964 1965 1966 1965 1966 
UnitedsKingdom. neem ian 120,786 141,303 142,356 112,164 81,346 63,600 
Wrelande: Setnscace tee ee nee - 1,008 — _ - - 
Belgium-Coxemb. 2.55 ses eee eee 12,812 9,368 11,201 38,588 - 4,189 
Pidland ta oareiimige o's ci osteo te eae 4,485 2,492 - 2,993 - - 
EBIanCe! tare opkte or eeeeueee oo rkee 350/720, 290 mL sli 11,548 6,851 9,184 
Geimany, WeSt. 4... cee ana aeeee 115327, 22,178) 7315839 44,439 9,909 20,121 
tally on rcaGiteiny Merwe ace - 538 540 8,849 — 8,019 
Netherlands 7a e-ecem nee eine 13,878 9959) 47.1 752,283) 123186" 944,903 7 5008 
NOtWay nui ar ne ecu verieabedecre ts 5,646 8,850 7505 11,484 SVEN 4,956 
Portu galtwn sere toto cree 35295 6,887 2,314 4,830 - 2,506 
SPAING ete ona ea ot ot cme 5,799 15,985 10,943 34,343 4,802 15,868 
Switzerland aetna ae te ee sia — - 57, ~ wv 
Czechoslavaktaur cn tenn sree eta 5,770 6,753 ~ 14,968 ~ 3,528 
Getmany thas twa wumrate: rere ere HOSSSi — _ 4,492 - —_ 
Wirgoslavidaicctice verte ene cea ete 3,528 F921) 25,817 20,504 25,817 10,648 
Israelis Geter tne seme Cee 1,294 4,611 3,486 2112 1,045 - 
JAPAtin liek sree cn vere chet ei Soreiets eeieers 110,924 104,545 114,559 124,282 46,546 48,003 
Koreaintc nym ciscns chu hee earn as _ - 661 6,679 _ _ 
Unitedtstates ted seirpr ei ete 40 6 1 48 48 
GROCCE Ta es tai dant ameter rte Bence 1,784 1,422 112 — 112 - 
MGrOCCO fein. or. aye oie hee ee 2,264 — - - — - 
Australia tivicie stam cert neers oye ae 224 - - - _ - 
Peru Preset one cise orion eine ames — 2 — _ _ - 
Tieinidad swe. tt mere tne ces eee eee 1 - — - - - 

otal aga kainate rat eee ies 323,045 415,637 450,790 565,565 225,102 266,293 
Total Value (thousands of $) ....... 38,560 48,662 51,658 60,816 25.090 27,989 
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TABLE 27 


Canadian Exports of Linseed Oil 


(thousands of pounds) 


Destination 1962 
Wnitedakinodompmemeerrmt nieve. ee oe 4,364 
SRIGIES ‘5 5 aloo Bin. 5.6 REG n't CRC ORCS Gear e 12 
IRD LeXETEIUED (a. Secraes Ansa th ck ec RRO OCR ER OME iC IPR - 
ELON UG, 2 ey See SEC RU SR Seas \ a 4 
CHG CUCL Al cer petites ice higted lags. comnts it ats Seis a's 12 
| SPST Es 3 Sites at CRORE a ER 3 
PERT Marl ONG UL aS Brie res bene Sc ccaela: «A hed, ola 6 - 
ALD AO OSE ere rite tit alee siete elie 6a 5-5 16 
MEGNEWCE, oc crn Lp ROR EEICOS COROT ERIE aioe ae - 
| OSES A rehab SIG, Aegean aa ee 1 
CUD ages tes ak reas he ews He weet OEE RE LS - 
MODNErlANdGeAN LES pepsi oct nite teat itis eis eo oie 1 
RI TLOU NSU ACCS rcv everevstcrsiins i aja) reeted a ciaie owes ePas 24 
| SHC ROT cas Seco hee aR ORONO ERC Ie RC Ra — 
LONG UEAS ee ocy es mec ies aets ce ctalic “ais Sralausds. daar fae 1 
Comm Dia wee tnrcals eile s aostie os isle eo hae seis « - 

Ota eee crt an eile ee aes ey oe ee 4,445 
Total Value (thousands of $)............. 588 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 
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1963 1964 
7,966 17,998 
= 9 
5 10 
2 6 
50 66 
2 6 
= 1 
14 13 
= 1 
= 1 
a 881 
3 3 
Es 1 
8,039 18,996 
953 2,281 


1965 
22,497 


12 


22,218 
2598 


1966 
Miata 


11 


127359 
1,276 


TABLE 28 
Canadian Exports of Linseed Oil Cake and Meal 


(short tons) 


Destination 1962 1963 1964 
United -Kinedom= "coms sr. cee een eer a ote 9,996 10,394 12,145 
Guianar ys hoc na Sener rarer eee er ee 264 124 192 
British-H ondirastsetacsc tea es eee eats 1 - 
Barpad0s oo wh sice ftir: wc eenier acl ona ncn ma ratte 30 79 38 
Leews-Wind. Isicac ccmeniee = oar bein teen 114 96 117 
‘Trinidad lang cis iaks sapere ee Ria eral error 827 976 860 
United: States series tn ates rete encase eee 15505 601 743 
Ireland 0 24y. Sascans ace cuter te incelsbaiaka me mae as — - 1,046 
Venezuela. oy sc. sceiayncse wineee vin sce eae are eee - 105 _ 
CU DACS as crs aia tale sone citar oneoka eoseas Oh al team neee 5 - - 
Netherlands) Antillests) ty sane. cere -- 1 - 
SLOANE rerat dete ciate eave ess heise aa ene atone 12,742 12,376 15,141 
MotaleValues(thousandsiot’$) serene 1,016 7 1,260 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 
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1965 


21,278 
114 


CANADIAN TRADE IN SPECIFIED EDIBLE VEGETABLE FATS & OILS 


Comments to Tables 29 to 38: 


The commodities covered by these tables cover ingredients for tinal products, which frequently 
compete with each other or with domestically produced oils. Prices of some oils like peanut oil, sun- 
flowerseed oil, rapeseed oil and palm oil produced in Europe or Africa dropped to a level where they 
could successfully compete on the North America market. As a result Canada’s imports grew conside- 
rably. 


1965 1966 
(millions of pounds) 
Palm Oil 18.9 26.8 
Peanut Oil 9.2 31.6 
Vegetable Oils & Fats 
(mainly sunflowerseed & rapeseed oils) Hod S85 7 
Cottonseed Oil 47.6 $32.2 
83.2 WSIS) 


This increase of 46.1 million pounds in an area where oils are interchangeable had a considera- 
ble influence on the volume of production of rapeseed and soybean oils in Canada, Palm oil and 
peanut oil enjoy easy access to Canada, since they come from Malaysia and Nigeria, and other 
Commonwealth countries. The present unrest in Nigeria may affect the tuture flow of oil from that coun- 
try. 


Suntlowerseed oil and rapeseed oil are included in the import basket class ‘‘Vegetable Oils and 
Fats’’, and according to DBS data listed The Netherlands or West Germany as the country of origin. 
An estimated volume of more than 20 million pounds of sunflowerseed oil and 10 million pounds of 
rapeseed oil entered Canada in 1966. The sunflowerseed oil must have been derived from East European 
sunflowerseed, and the rapeseed oil could have had several countries, like Sweden, Poland, East 
Germany as its actual origin. 


The drastic reduction in American cottonseed acreage is reflected in the decrease of cottonseed 
oil imports from the United States, which has traditionally been a major supplier of this oil. It is in- 
teresting to note that the United States actually imported a small volume of European cottonseed oil 
in 1967. 


Corn oil import also rose by 41% from 14.4 million pounds in 1965 to 20.3 million pounds in 1966. 
Domestic production is not reported, since less than three firms are involved. However, in view of the 
use of corm oil in two different products, margarine and salad oil, it can be assumed that the relatively 
large rise in imports does not retlect any significant increase in corn oil margarine consumption. Ra- 
ther, it may be assumed that corn oil also benefited from the general expansion of the salad oil market. 


With regard to coconut oil imports, the rise by three million pounds in 1966 compared with 1965 
is not as significant as the shift in origin. Malaysia has largely replaced Ceylon as Canada’s major 
supplier of coconut oil, doubling her exports to Canada within one year, Philippine coconut oil, either 
imported directly or via the United States, accounted for 22% of the Canadian imports in 1966 compa- 
red with 13% in 1965. 


Do 


Palm kernel oil imports did not change significantly in 1966. However, instead of the United 
Kingdom, Nigeria is now listed as the main supplier, which indicates the effect of the Nigerian policy 
to process palm kernels domestically. 


Ghana and the United Kingdom again accounted for most of the imports of cocoa butter into Ca- 
nada, which supplements the unreported volume of cocoa butter derived from imported beans in Cana- 
da. It can be assumed that all imported cocoa butter has been produced by pressing rather than by 
solvent extraction. 


Olive oil imports serve a special market which showed no changes in 1966. 


Canada’s exports ‘“‘Vegetable Oils and Fats’’, Table 38, which include specialty fats and also 
salad and cooking oils exported to West Indian countries, remained relatively insignificant in 1966, 
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TABLE 29 


Canadian Imports of Cocoa Butter 


(thousands of pounds) 


Country of Origin 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
REMERON IN SUOMI Gseatays gies Sols roids se 0 ee 88g 3,875 211s 2,541 2,070 4,821 
Germany smW.eS bwce Retry tierce actin cree roieces - 47 al 28 - 
[Galiveemeeete skate ccm citi eet cc nee tare 285 882 143 - _ 
RNIN EATS ceric. e ascietMird Sac 5 vist ale one 1,465 bobs 2,616 1,196 779 
| EXOT ENA T tay Sit Sete oh PORN Rt CRIORERS: CRE RC ORCC a - - 42 = _ 
Chinas CommuniStwy-gncene ieee aie a ore - _ _ 45 _ 
Gti tenner cre Sie es PR saci y le Sas GhalininS Gin wee ote, 3,702 4,279 1,991 9,724 8,928 
NJ AMAIC Atarer tense te prover srs caters esse elves ae aor 190 710 146 56 235 
Mrinidadm-—sl.obagONeiater. were ieee shinee nok 70 98 100 50 100 
RINMCCG SALES enter oat o sfereyh wate» Sve aeenaie Snes 200 298 29 16 20 
BCVA UE a8 ceckee CRC OR SERN TT CP NE 3,080 1,066 - - 661 
MECUAGOL cs eon) Reacts aes cbatetc we ois) < hie serie synch 11 _ _ - - 
WER GZ IA trcsuk cnc ciscencis-a scorned Sie ores >, augtateale 22 ~ - a - 
Dominican Republicee.. cin cc ieee cs we ee - aa - - - 
S Pa UNG raters soc crs tre seolohere toa ecsnclararesiniierers' G's - 33 - _ _ 
rence quatorial Africa... . si. cece hs es 22. = ~ - - 
CATING (Xe a Sorin Cartan a ere - 220 — - —- 
OSCAR IC Ato etisiatokicts oe osia wou aitvene: «wie! aves 14 5 — - - 
LOLOL E eee, ocr erates «1 Sal ofapai oui ols oles ehue dis aie les 125935 11,766 13,157 13,185 15,545 
Total Value (thousands of $)............ 7,188 7,268 7,388 6,658 8,065 
Average Price (cents per pound)......... 55.5 61.8 56.1 50.6 52.0 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 
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TABLE 30 


Canadian Imports of Coconut Oil 


(thousands of pounds) 


Country of Origin 1962 
WnitedeKingdompe sac aa eee 5 
Germany 2Wes tae co saee wae Are oe creer 4 
Ceylontiecie cn eee erent: a ia ae ane ae 34,422 
Malaysia (ii ate eae hee 16,851 
Irelands: F meme aaa te Mere a esi eee 4 
Philippines a spicarsire oe ere eaorcie oe ee iO? 
United: States ier ae. tee ne oa ate ae Seles 15325 
Bis targcsrevecs .cebttens cba sata a res have ate Ronee ~ 
Australia. « cat Sars sic tas tos tie tte mcd aie « Gaket - 


Ot alpine secetcies ails iin tare saarever Seee ae MOA SOE 
‘lL otalaValues(thousandsvor-S)) 5. er. aaa 5,590 
Average Price (cents per pound).......... 10.3 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 


1963 


TABLE 31 


Canadian Imports of Corn Oil") 


(thousands of pounds) 


Country of Origin 


United Kin gdome.e conccit.ter eure none eters 
Netherland Sis oci. cae cect ae wre ieee near toe LNA 


YotaléValue(thousands of/$)@ as... oe cee 


Average price (cents per pound)............06. 


1964 


17,067 
2,068 
Ze 


1964 
9,077 
ei 
22,464 
4,707 
1,968 
1,528 


39,750 
Shaw 
13.4 


14,377 
2,341 
16.3 


1965 
354 
7 
135257 
14,124 
2,386 
25931 
57 
1,502 


39,618 
OnlZZ 
15.5 


1966 
3,409 
2 

1,841 
28,262 
ets) 
6,152 


1966 
667 
1,963 
15,922 
886 
870 


20,308 
3,706 
18.3 


(1) Until December 1963 corn oil was included with Class No. 1620 Vegetable Oils Crude and Refined, nop. 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 
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TABLE 32 


Canadian Imports of Cottonseed Oil 


(thousands of pounds) 


Country of Origin 1962 

Netherlands mf2ie- Aer ioAlire¢ J’ «emai ee's - 
WinttedeStatesmacrn ccs ee ies, a auchte enol Sane ees 27 ,080 
Wintedehinedomyserare sneer cities e 4,232 
[eMGPREN NOUVEL steers torte Ge OHO WS BCR OROROL GE EEN CHL CHORIN 1,971 
Ue Heer ry ee RS he oe fone hele aia ates Batiio gies So.253 
Total Value (thousands of $)............ 4,193 
Average Price (cents per pound)......... 12.6 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 


TABLE 33 


Canadian Imports of Olive Oil 


1963 
33,668 
4,860 


(thousands of pounds) 


Country of Origin 1962 

WES taGerman Varner Ge ot: cloe' 6 ec snekeus eke - 
FRANCO Wet coach ceva etre tere eheaahs wis 4) so a-oesgaace: oe 52 
GCC airs aievcceycl Ps) is tela Speksas plein Gis Grater’, 'e & 526 
RS ANPP ar cies Sra erte ssa. 3 een a le a eee 4S oe ows 1237 
ortug alumerepstorcve clei cccsicre ons lovelenetetie tn c.ciers 169 
SO alien rele rseiere coerce eee teset ccletn es 1,291 
ETE ores Steric gc cka Di ROR SOLO OR CRORE A ara rae 1 
INUSSEN 6 catia Ono ERO SPORE CRC ERRORS CE I oe ila 
PRUNISL Ale rece oft Oe ie ey oes ates sa we ales 26 
Waited states 2228 aoe sede ew shes ae stele 181 

Cy Otsu 5, ate 2s en ect rn — 
Mics ball eeec Mees rete detectors to otoscde os, alate olskelc selene 6 3,534 
MotaleVialue (thousands ofis)) saaecieees iL Uwe 
Average Price (cents per pound) ........ 31.4 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 
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1963 


1964 


37,422 


37,422 
4,247 
he 


1965 


47,646 


TABLE 34 


Canadian Imports of Palm Oil 


(thousands of pounds) 


Country of Origin 1962 
Malaysian. ics Sareea erecta teh ocarn Saeco 28 ,6 36 
Wnitedikainie donitarwenis arene iris errr: ~ 
COMgORE MVRAG. cum pecin tates racers 48 
UNnTtedt States sm marca seree ee ee arn ete 2,432 
POCAE Se suse ere te NN eee SE 3b 146 
RotalsValuelGhousandsiotss) sees 2,958 
Average Price (cents per pound)......... 975 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 


TABLE 35 


1963 


25,162 
Z2 


1964 
Me ras 


Canadian Imports of Palm Kernel Oil 


(thousands of pounds) 


Country of Origin 1962 
Untted Kingdom cto ycear eee pare es 4,979 
Netherland strc. sneer trom emer roe 65 


NTS OTU AG rat mtatanste cts Gee ew en are te - 
United sStatesrtucy te es cree tna i eee — 
rela dices cus ss ence as ae eR i. sccm fee 6 


LOtal sane sn ettince eR eee cre cee eer 5,050 
MotalaValuer(thousandsiotes) sane 587 
Average Price (cents per pound)......... 7, 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 
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1963 
7912 
78 


30 


1965 
18,913 


TABLE 36 


Canadian Imports of Peanut Oil 


(thousands of pounds) 


Country of Origin 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 

Netherlandsaenrn am steita a cota s oie ou deemte oe = — = = 1,365 
Warredcinpdomiany 603d .1ct oo. ncite ca eee ee 6,118 2,524 SS 5 3,394 
EMRE CE Se Nara at ness aiere re ier alate aay eee Coateee ew d's 27 56 57 56 38 
INA ETECMR et eyed Ss Sl Me La ee IS 6: 10,818 11,874 E204 5,205 24,084 
BLOM ORCOM ttt Remit eens Beye aes 0) wes RE Sc 115 136 128 129 129 
AL eG as late Srey. fe oe AORN eclectic oo Ae 302 2,644 2,056 3,852 2,545 
RepublicioftsSoutheAincamannee asses sees on 1,423 15347 — - - 

TONE is SPASM Ot Sa 18,803 18,580 9,647 9,247 315555 

Total Value (thousands of $)............ 2,629 2,403 1,213 1,421 4,499 

Average Price (cents per pound)......... 14.0 12.9 12.6 15.4 14.3 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 
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TABLE 37 


Canadian Imports of Vegetable Oils and Fats 


(thousands of pounds) 


Country of Origin 1962 
Tsrael eerste cierese ctets cones one use tomer ce ke cuoonhereter ote = 
United:Kingdomi. 2 crete teeter stoncyete otiets inks 6,069 
AUStiia orc. ccc. tetas hemor te ceatlebcrorers 4 
Belpium/Luxembutg «auc. a-fnaee see ontek 556 
Germany,uW ester wae sneer cntee narra lsc tmenter. 2 
Netherlands 7 stmieuts ote, cht cot claro no sere orevore 2, hOS 
Sweden iis pevarte erarer cere elec onePonsustatntiesciel stele ener 86 
RepublicotisouthweAtnCamrrereriecr err SZ 
HongiKong rire ccvctoisscritoderslerscleiete senensner eters A 
foley song pocabpS boa one Kono modo n OOS ik 
NEREM BAG Goo oon Suche on Omeon obo Go Gd0m M05 6 
Colom bi aiecgn steer yeas ley teente te omer ence 102 
United¢States eucec aeieice sic cle hokstor yore ees Syuiiul 
Denmarkirene titer eirercrveneieter terres = 
IMPs Shh 6 Ov OCOD ovoOD SHUG Oho so0 0008's - 
Ot alate ces c's os ai cta usw nem ttiacaemee eee cies 153852 
Total Value (thousands of $)............ 2,945 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 
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1963 


6,308 
14 

449 
616 
10,653 
342 
700 

13 


1964 


2,808 


4,756 
32,040 
10 


TABLE 38 


Canadian Exports of Vegetable Oils and Fats(1) 


(thousands of pounds) 


Destination 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
WahibeGetv il POO aise Fe res.2)<tbeteels & Was chev Sle & 100 442 ~_ - - 
FoR ACO mmr patel Mere Torsitre sc Gene ess Sisie.c Ghee ac be 387 392 - - _ 
Republicrot South Africa s+ oo. aioe eas - (2) 1 — - 
A antes wars eine is oe ais Me. ai'e a x Sexes © 77 147 16 - - 
Pca On gett\ ae tears veers fs Camis 2 (2) 2 - 
IReGwW WING: Sate at inciy Osaaw oe ss eo Rs s65 1 DZ 3 9 a 
OLOUES, eGo Sea CGP CRS Bicl CCRC RRC ee rR on _ - —_ 3 5 
MOM SECON OtALCS ate ye are etic e's, scans od Giese es 0% 528 a2 384 512 435 
‘Guuereganel ee heal ae eee Al ~ 1 = - ~ 
INSG ara gcvecrcterthan cle sc cites oles Ge ete 'cbe e's 2 21 = _ - 
SGEL Giese Oren Pree - 5 — - —_ 
CV PLUS tegen kore iso tie «sctenereiste ern chelo eel iars sie hia - - - 1 - 
PAUL SOR AML Oem eatice tiers ashe ericherciaters cote ale lee ie - — - 23 23 
Extiticta Glial dmenchsicle tolew ite ern6 es Site cic oS I 6 6 40 1 
I SISNTEM ENG HED theses o SoccnisO S CCRC ORCI a et 1 1 3 40 - 
Britis HondutaSa. . cece «ies os Ore ee ie _ - - 2 2 
Eo AL AGO Sere to™ cat nes ay euarors «vi nid eos woo. OR - 6 36 34 47 
iotinidad-sobapOwsrataetertsckean Aces reas - 2 4 13 7 
BAAS are Sense ees amet Sis faeces 4% - - _ - 3 
GErmanymerr cottcnsvorers serine cies oe seeks ae aie ons — 36 9 — - 
Golo Mm pide. ayes tos ere ow ereiele eee 8 1,543 - _ - - 
MO Lellemmece sieeeaeye aes Mesias Gis eastousl ee aie Coreie oan 2,642 2,283 458 677 543 
hotaleValuer(thousandsiot $) messes 335 165 79 130 114 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 


(1) This export class #39-399 includes sunflower oil, salad and cooking oil and certain specialty fats like 
pan greases. 


(2) Less than one thousand pounds. 
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TABLE 39 


Canadian Imports of Castor Oil 


(thousands of pounds) 


Country of Origin 1962 
UnitediKingdom? 27. se erie eee sciatic. 28 
Lidia h arcinrs oie sere ante nebo ciee seayrececraes 22 
Brazilians aici cus kas hero ame ieee etme 3,039 
United tStates ee wai. oars stone eter we oarereynin eet 425 
Netherlands 5sicccrss oes osmetma tara git. — 
JAPAN ae corer srtees sisyeeiovesie se srskersts shes ers eked 331 

Totaly cerneey citrine ts att aka eee se ate ote Penal 3,845 
MotaleValues(thousatdssots) meine eee 523 
Average price (cents per pound) ......... 13.6 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 


TABLE 40 


1963 1964 
15 2 

BS DAN 
Syf97 Spl 
164 222 
5,948 5,438 
695 618 
ie, 11.4 


Canadian Imports of Oiticica Oil 


(thousands of pounds) 


Country of Origin 1962 

Braz i lap errcrchces arc tevaner ents otal avetenersteds orereyete wie 559 
Wnited States ern. yiet 2a torneo « meccanionerers 132 
TO tal aerate sos inns drcwledspeia 8 etnies weoni@iersiee 691 
‘Lotal’ Value (thousands of $).7...5.... 29. 122 
Average price (cents per pound)........... WHe7 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 
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1963 1964 
448 214 
= 32 
448 246 
128 50 
28.6 20.4 


24.0 


20.1 


TABLE 41 


Canadian Imports of Tung Oil(1) 


(thousands of pounds) 


Country of Origin 1962 1963 1964 
WartedsKin gdom atoa< areretes's 9 wi sieos eles woh. ~ — 11 
RCo eat Cite pent te ee et wei Waa e 87 208 1,101 
[\RERS NEWB S.dy rev 3 out tg bdo Patt Oss SRS eR ra? RE 2,116 1,318 SO 
| SU REWEREY 2 cont aI ES Se — 84 208 
ATTIC TASS 8 RES Ro haces a See et ee 416 598 232 
Netherlands taseeackra eres wale eas cs _ 9 - 
CIGVIET |S AO Sa Rego OR RaM Rene 6 0 Bee ace tee Pr ae 2,619 PADRE 2,86 0 
MotalaValuen(thousandsiot/S) ame aan eee 1,039 900 744 
Average Price (cents per pound)......... 39.7 40.6 26.0 


(DReported as Chinawood Oil until 1963, and as Chinawood/Tung Oil since 1964. 
Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 


TABLE 42 


Canadian Imports of Chemically Modified 


Oils, Fats and Waxes 


(thousands of pounds) 


Country of Origin 1964 

Wnitedkkin odommeaarmarriase ae eee one wera 18 
Germany oe WieStg watece ices a oiaverd aiomnc tare t oe Selble Sayers 40 
INetherl arid Sawer rs evoricrerc cee ie a ciohcns aver 157 
FRCP og OO PALI Cn peetarocircns Mie nie tin sieve oy dre Scie ates - 
WinitedeS tate Sewanee rn treats cla actpiten terete! s 145331 
ISRO A WHEN evtisus- MENG VEROIS (Oo es ORC REE OTe Ee MTT 10 

Oval trees beens (oa. fae a, oh entre cane aise 14,556 


Total Value (thousands of $) 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada 
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12,989 


United Kingdom 


Germany West 


TABLE 43 


Canadian Imports of Mixtures and Derivatives of Oils, NES 


(thousands of pounds) 


Country of Origin 1964 1965 
PST OLOlG CO ian fb OOO eNO Fitna 98 91 
Bee ane olen ahciehetate ona) css iatetatar's) 6 ay aueye tie 49 29 
Lig tetelece eo eberet apace ntrone tole ctorereust weet teres 9 WZ 
T Ayers ae Re Act, SU RRR RNA a Din 7,750 9,726 
REAR CSS AR ORATOR TD Cb RIE ORERS OLD AYCIOKNOS O 3 ~ 
RAR MN SCR OR ACC Om aacneaR ar tos. O57 OIE ICRC 7,909 9,859 
Total Value (thousands ofp) os 2) ean ete snr 1,191 a2 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada 
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1966 


TABLE 44 


Canadian Exports of Chemically Modified 
Oils, Fats and Waxes 


(thousands of pounds) 


Destination 1963 1964 
UD RReCe aM POOKIE re ie eres a ia ave «auras bre 267 104 
SPE a5 6 SWS DE Oa SOO nee OM he be. een dome oor — 5 
PNTES (CGT CUR Stat oats Oe ents ey cide neny fae oe Sed 795 1,040 
PSEPUES LU LAN Ayote ist. FRs cn ts sete siaynd <i evn s re ests - 31 
Crulmntetr ie teens ste cicieistele ates eo cates sss - ~ 
NONEZUCI tt icc sletety aha e-ays cis sins aes 2.6 3ja 2 4,a6 «6 94 91 
United States norm ais. Shplie Geman «ler 5,871 1,890 
STRING © Pee eeNera a ieha tales tie cries ele ce se sietatetatete es 2 - 
IN SOCLEANG Sera Sette Screens ate fix o wraltieig-0 5 Soren 8 49 — 
PC OGCO CMe era eet ie cing neces wis tee se ee s 2 2 
PSA OMaSEN 1, iobsisl asus sine Seas als ies sol o.egnie)s ats Z — 
PSG we, 2a ooo) creidere c.steree, sys 002 aise: ssa eye sie 2 — 
MeeWe= Wind lScruscincion i vicinis slaleiaie <eaprerele sie 1 2 
FLONGULAS: areas surest tars mils ieee bo vinats iaetets @ - 1 
Barbados 2.2. .n% os ii ass Soe sink Swale - 1 
TIC AC Setriey ete yeeete Oe ie ee lei es igie'e eno) 6 sinieie a 5 2 
INGElbee ANU ctera 2), pia aves ls te aa oie oie scaeilo ete aot eee 5 (1) 
BMRA Us OM ge rs ecce sce a aca puyol este 6 oseceashs are ace esr eye! 4 = ule) 
Grate al age eile nis eee etie cen os hn sie - 2 
OCA Rector tas loretsiaiaiess'ocsiaie G ce sus seein 6 esa ¢ 7,096 3,184 
Total Value (thousands of $) .3. ...0sss.06. 468 257 


(1) less than 1,000 pounds 
Source: DBS, Trade of Canada 
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CANADIAN MARINE OILS AND MEALS 


Review of Canadian Marine Oil and Meal Situation 


Apparent domestic disappearance, Table 47, of marine oils in 1966 increased by 10.8 million 
pounds over 1965. The total marginally exceeded domestic production for the first time since 1963. 


Canadian production of marine oils, Table 45, in 1966 remained substantially at the same level as 
during the previous two years. British Columbia herring oil production declined by 13.3 million pounds 
(31.8%), Table 46, from 1965. The total catch on the Pacific Coast declined from 180,000 tons in 1965- 
66 to 134,000 tons during the 1966-67 season. The Department of Fisheries is investigating the causes 
for this decline. Experts claim that small spawns, rather than overfishing, are the principal cause and 
it is hoped that the present investigation will lead to corrective measures. 


Meanwhile, the recent expansion of the herring reduction industry on the Atlantic Coast raised the 
output in that region to 15.9 million pounds, i.e., more than twice the 1965 output. It is worth noting 
that Atlantic Coast herring oil production was 12.6 million pounds below the West Coast volume, even 
though their respective outputs of herring meal, Table 51, were very close. The major cause may be 
traced to the lower oil content of the herring caught off the Atlantic Coast, where oil recoveries 
amounted to an estimated 6% compared with 9.6% in British Columbia. 


A decline in world fish oil prices resulted in a two million pound increase of fish oil imports into 
Canada in 1966. The United States’ share of 1.5 million pounds of menhaden oil in 1965 increased to 
3.1 million pounds in 1966. Icelandic herring oil imports rose from 5.5 million pounds in 1965 to 6.2 
million pounds in 1966. 

Marine oil exports dropped to 8.9 million pounds, the lowest level since 1962. In particular, sales 
of herring oil to the United Kingdom fell from 6.8 million pounds in 1965 to 0.7 million pounds in 1966. 


Whale oil exports to the United Kingdom and the United States amounted to only 1.5 million pounds 
in 1966. 


Fish meal production in 1966 remained at 1965 levels, Table 51. As a result of the Atlantic Coast 
herring reduction industry expansion, output from this source increased by 14.7 thousand tons (114.8%) 
over 1965. At the same time, Pacific Coast herring meal production declined by 12.9 thousand tons. 


The Atlantic Coast reduction industry in 1966 produced 72% of Canadian fish meal as compared to 
to 39% in 1963. 


The expansion of the Atlantic groundfish processing industry in 1965-66 has resulted in an in- 
crease in meal production. 


Heavy warehouse stocks of frozen groundfish products precluded the anticipated increase in out- 


put from this source and held groundfish meal production at 1965 levels. 


Canadian exports of fish meal declined slightly, Table 54, in 1966. The United Kingdom and the 
United States remained Canada’s major customers. 
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REVIEW OF THE CANADIAN FISH REDUCTION INDUSTRY 


Herring Landings 


Herring Landings on the Atlantic Coast for 1966 were 275,000 tons, compared with 202,000 tons 
in 1965. The landed value increased from $4.3 million to $6.2 million. Herring is rapidly becoming the 
largest of the fish catches on the Atlantic Coast. Cod, with 281,000 tons landed, retained first place 
in 1966, but with a reduced margin. 


Atlantic herring landings by provinces were as follows: 


1964 1965 1966 
(thousand tons) 

Newfoundland...... 9.3 13.8 31.9 
NovalScotias- ses. 49.3 71.6 108.1 
New Brunswick .... 75.4 91.4 115.6 
}BUA OG Las everest aun geal 1.8 Des Dell 
Quebecois, cotinine: 20.5 22.9 W/oi 
otaly een. co 156.3 202.0 275.4 


The establishment of new herring reduction facilities on the East Coast continued in 1966. These new 
plants added approximately 3,000 tons per day to the Atlantic coast reduction capacity in 1966. Plants 
with a combined capacity of 4,000 tons per day arescheduled to start operations in 1967. In addition, 
new plants are being proposed and the expansion of existing plants is being considered, which could 
further augment the capacity. 


As a result, by 1968 there could be 7,000 to 9,000 tons per day of reduction capacity which did 
not exist prior to 1965. The British Columbia industry has a capacity of 7,000 tons per day. 


Cumulative landed values per ton of herring for 1966 with comparitive 1965 figures are as follows: 


1965 1966 
British Columbia....... $28.07 $36.43 
New Brunswick ........ D171 24.31 
INOVaEsS COtlamee Ener aria 20.15 21.63 
Newfoundland.......... 21.83 22.94 
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Table 45 


Canadian Production of Marine Oils by Types and Areas 


(millions of pounds) 


oral, 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 

Atlantic Coast 

Groundfish 

Body,andiOftalteery- eee prec nar ree 0.9 1.4 1.4 Dad) ss 
LAVeree is es ee ee ee eee 6.5 7.4 5.8 4.6 4.1 
Sopher RA mOnonhe-cag cemtaorraa as Ibs 1.4 4.7 Wot! 15.9 
Other ish Bivereegnn ere eee - ~ OY) (1) (1) 
SO als cscreee hh aee WEA ied oes ete ease 1.7 1.5 1.3 3.0 3.3 
Otherentaacv eee eee eee 0.1 0.1 0.6 1.0 4.3 
Atlantic] Otaltes met etinc: tac. Tae LOZ 11.8 13.8 17.8 Sel 

Pacific Coast 
Herring ieee ee ait eee ait tector 40.8 52.8 44.5 41.8 28.5 
TotaleeGanadanter asc ne meen ree eee e e Bilge) 64.6 58.3 59.6 58.6 


Source: Based on DBS Cat. No. 24-002 
(1) Confidential, included with ‘‘Other’’. 


TABLE 46 


British Columbia Herring Production Report 


Cumulative totals for the fishing season, which ends each year during the month of March. 


Final Final Final Final Final 
10/3/63 28/3/64 27/3/65 26/3/66 4/3/67 
LoOtaltG@atchy tonSaecca hee ee ee ee oe 265,647 262,045 240,580 180,365 133,823 
Production 
Meals tons Sat ee eee ee eee 48,035 46,778 43,062 S2e163 23 ,356 
Oilsi(thousands ofpounds) peace eee 44,100 45,100 50,300 35,600 25,684 
Average Yields 
oe ME IRR cree cutsenrre eee ne te tisi cts ae So? 17.9 18.0 17.9 ES 
VERO) Wl cs Cease Anta RAs CAPRI ates (AY ARIA arn ae 8.3 8.7 NOES 9.9 9.6 


Source: Department of Fisheries, Vancouver Office. 
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TABLE 47 


Canadian Supply & Disposition of Marine Oils 


(millions of pounds) 


1962 
RITOCU CEL ON cwerarreemaecucr ere chais Seaat bt ans tone he ios Sylgs 
IM DOCS pay eg trea Wave cae 01 ovo os) cba teuaver ave. one SgskO bs 43.9 
FFX DOLUS Marne fe tettsweas Re ice ete ane EAM e ehicneve eitte Bros 7.4 
Apparent Domestic Disappearance.......... 88.0 
Source: Based on DBS data 
TABLE 48 


1963 
64.6 
35.8 
172 
83.2 


1964 
Doce 

Is il 
34.7 
24.7 


Canadian Imports of Marine Oils by Types 


(millions of pounds) 


1962 
bashetiver GC visceralvOuls . tuk, G.accrs a ee - 
IMS to's Were Ayman! Oil, oocoocccsoo0soes 42.1 
Whalerccaspermacebitvein, so) she. c0 5 crs bs sale 0.9 
COOBIBIVGTIO Mpa, Sit ne its nce eneenooe oe 0.9 

LESLEY atlanta a a et ee ar ee 43.9 
Total Value (thousands of $) ............ Dp NA 


Source: DBS Cat. No. 65—007 


1963 


25.8 


1,707 


1.1 
168 


(1) Includes Whale Oil, previously included in Class 2297; Change in classification. 


ee 


1965 
59:6 

8.2 
Lok 
48.1 


1966 
58.6 
10.2 

ote 
59.9 


TABLE 49 


Canadian Exports of Marine Oils by Types 


(millions of pounds) 


1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 

Herring Oversee cn ein ee rmcden CL 1.0 D323 720 0.8 
Codiiiver Oil SunsRottediemserre eee 5.9 10.0 7.0 Ball 4.5 
Fish and Marine Animal Oil, N.E.S......... (1) 133, ileal Do's Medi 
WhaleiOil heres ec ree ryan 1S} 4.9 Biot 4.5 1.4 
Bisheliveriamviscetala@O lichens inn iene (1) (1) (1) (2) (2) 

PO tal eres ccundowhcyctesoer ens OR aaa es cine een eee Ted Wor 34.7 Oy 8.9 

otalavalues(dhousandsrotm>) pein eeeee 504 1,067 2,993 1,929 .798 
Source: Based on DBS No. 65-004 
(1) Less than 50,000 pounds. 
(2) Fish Liver and Visceral Oil not listed after 1964. 

TABLE 50 


Used in 
Margarine 
Year (mil. lbs.) 


1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 


12 
32 
48 
65 
30 
30 
(1) 


Use of Marine Oils in Margarine and Shortening 


Total Marine 


Oils in Per Cent of 
Per Cent of Used in Per Cent of Margarine Total Fats in 
Total Fats in Shortening Total Fats in & Shortening Margarine & 
Margarine (mil. lbs.) Shortening (mil. lbs.) Shortening 
9.1 8 4.5 20 6.0 
BANGS) 17 10.2 49 13.9 
a2e2 22 11.9 70 19.0 
46.6 23 12.4 88 24.7 
Die) 13 HAY) 43 MIG7 
PIR 15 Phys 45 12.6 
(1) (1) (1) 48 Ise0 


Source: Based on DBS data. 


(1) Individual figures not available for 1966 due to a change in reporting procedure. 


Ue? 


TABLE 51 


Canadian Production of Fish Meals by Type and Area 


(thousands of tons) 


1962 1963 1964 
Atlantic Coast 
SEOUNOMISHU as tas sise toc wala ce a6 Oise ees 33.4 28.4 2533 
RGLEI GS Oreo antic eis cv uk so eae coat 4.4 4.7 6.2 
OC Sree Pe eee pelea eee wate = 0.6 0.6 
Atlaniti Calo tallbpgreene er eee ine rare er 37.8 SS ii S201 
Pacific Coast 
Herring mmre eM e cient ns is, Gren sists 40.5 51.8 44.0 
National@botalt rr wens mess tie a eke cee 78.3 85.5 76.1 
Source: Based on DBS Cat. No. 24-002 
TABLE 52 


Canadian Supply and Disposition of Fish Meal 


(thousands of tons) 


1962 1963 1964 
ProaneunOnen yarn sts aca See Ne Sees See EN 78.2 85.5 76.6 
FENNONSUSE 5s cage corse MOH Oe CHONC ROE DER OS 0.2 3.0 4.9 
EEXPOULS mete, Sore eect earch Silas eae seks 47.4 55.6 62.5 
Apparent Domestic Disappearance ........ 31.0 32.9 19.0 


Source: Based on DBS data. 
(1) Less than50 tons. 
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1965 


1965 
96.6 

0.1 
58.9 
37.8 


1966 


1966 
97.8 
(1) 
52.9 
44.9 


Table 53 


Canadian Imports of Fish Meal 


(thousands of tons) 


Country of Origin 1962 
Pe riis 3 his ob ratte 2 ed eens ea eset seetee ores _ 
WUnitedeStates ofsAmeriCarw crete rte 0.2 


RepublicrolesoutheAtricam er teeran rir tillers = 


(1) Less than 50 tons 
Source: DS Cat. No. 65—007 


TABLE 54 


Canadian Exports of Fish Meal and Condensed Solubles 


1963 
Ze 
0.1 
0.2 


3.0 
O27 


(thousands of tons) 


1962 

Herring Meal & Pilchard Meal.............. 36.7 
FishiMealsyNsEeSiec.cocct cece cenen cae tence: 10.7 
Fish Condensed Homogenized Solubles...... 1s, 
sovala(MealeOnily) eee eee reer 47.4 
Total Value (Meal Only) (thousand $)..... 6,509 


Source: Based on DBS Cat. No. 65—004 
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1963 
45.2 
10.4 

MP) 


55.6 
7,677 


4.9 
Doz 


1964 
50.5 
12.0 

ile) 


62.5 
8,851 


1965 1966 
0.1 (1) 
0.1 (1) 
10 1 
1965 1966 
40.1 36.7 
18.8 16.3 
1.8 1.6 
58.9 53.0 
9.336 9.379 


TABLE 55 


Canadian Imports of Tallow(1) 


(thousands of pounds) 


Country of Origin 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
SST SEATS oni GIN CARS a 111 14 = - - 
PMS BARES Sa EVI oy chiird (5.8 bc ik, Bans “wid aad sl ceyees as 662 - uf - - 
EME Ge al tl atria ne cE, fc tan wh oS ikil — - _ - 
Wintedestates . Macheecea. mau es seu a aes 4,169 5,234 8,673 8,007 7,002 
Ot alicceny. ree eins. ws oe tere a we 3 Ae aoa 4,953 5,247 8,680 8,007 7,002 
Total Value (thousands of $)........0.... 475 518 799 915 802 
Average Price (cents per pound).......... 9.6 9.9 OF 11.4 Wily 


(1) until 1963 tallow was imported as Class No. 2308, and changed to Class No. 39-126 in 1964. 
Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 


ths) 


TABLE 56 
Canadian Exports of Inedible Tallow 


(thousands of pounds) 


Destination 1962 
Linited Kingdom iy 5 ais aeutnet oars ees carrer 14,521 
IReeU A iken characte ay aye re eth rNCaceeionciata on hora iceons 1,839 
Netherlands \i3ye antec methy wich a: 12,432 
TPAD Ae usterene ttetohslehemner a eevee emcee = 
GRAREIN Sus, a Retro Sora Me sere reeme _ 
Souther: Rhodeéstatin..: ce denies ete = 
Republic of South Africa............. DoM'S 
Malaysia. Rear took sis eo nieces em - 
JAPA ia ord ore: Mem eters ea pater Mares sel oe ete 18,303 
KOre aa icte cits crpent come cae cal scene teeerran stces = 
GUIaN aise Saket ie eo ee ee — 
Colombia: oi ene. sain eae Stennett 1,616 
Ecuador cists atta si ceca been Reece 993 
Venezuelaic aot wae anor ertocieee oars _ 
Batbadoce he urn cee a eT Sul7 
Leew-.=Witlds1S.. nye rs etek eee cael 239 
MirinidadSlobag Onn set ier 380 
Cuba Studs tee rears aloe cn eras one sare 33,635 
El Salvador os igen i cceteac eee eee - 
UnitediS (atest ncase gare eee ne 1,676 
Germanys AWS taker nea tie tee - 
S DAL as SN On eR ee eee ee hz ~ 
Swatzerlandy. yc cunt wees ee es - 
havlan dertrsntae.na: am tnue deere ie — 
RhodesiavandiNyasalandi. eee — 
GAMal Cow ree sichy wares s cemmon alone care ate S502 
Belgium Wy yensnalecc owe ce ere: 599 
IDroviMiulezi IRAGHGMMC. . scandecasocooce 100 
Nicaraguan) «Sager. at. rane careers oats 50 
Portugal ay etc sicicd oer teeter etn teas nike _ 
SUTIN GING eh evsen ore oro ae Soe - 
Pakistans. Gems cance aren hoe Mee ~ 
HL Ota Mets troghe ns awe teas orieiweee ace Tees 92,676 
Total Value (thousands of $) ....... 6,144 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 
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1963 1964 
39,029 59,954 
- 2,040 
DyZto 654 
1,756 1,926 
129) 1,164 
- 473 
2,745 Spee 
200 100 
22,946 23,754 
- 110 
- 126 
610 250 
2,261 3,55 
— 22h 
259 895 
202 148 
670 886 
22952 ciel! 
25029 103 
bE 7AS) 598 
22 — 
1,347 - 
1,568 _ 
401 - 
662 — 
108,233 137,872 
T2ae 10,760 


1965 

44,907 
1,520 

13,500 


2.072 


133202 


25,456 


100 
8,247 
1,075 

263 
3,607 

14,277 
2,067 

354 
2,170 

998 


135,564 


125512 


1966 

41,686 
2,684 

16,649 
15279 
3,261 


9,482 


19,944 


8 
11954 
136,308 
11,846 


TABLE 57 


Canadian Imports of Lard“) 


(thousands of pounds) 


Country of Origin 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
Wither States ween Nena eee lcs bc RAMs 24,784 175133 16,001 20,734 28,439 
LRCLCW gs aca ated Ree eat tan 24,784 17133 16,001 20,734 28,439 
Total Value (thousands of $)............. 2,506 1,491 1,647 2,564 3,428 
Average Price (cents per pound).......... 10.1 1S OES 23 Well 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 


(1) Until December 1962 this class comprised ‘‘Lard and Compounds Stearine’’. 


TABLE 58 


Canadian Imports of Grease, Including Wool Grease and Lanolin® 


(thousand of pounds) 


Country of Origin 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
Unatedukingdomts cin caren alte dieit es cree arc 352 223 443 462 277 
Rreland greermyes sats eat Ge Cr wei a eee - = 22 a ae 
GermanvaaWestacmeree rr ies See ee es 23 Wp) 74 63 es 
EAVES TTA ye, eas cia Se ae ee ae — _ 49 107 169 
ited eSE ates tee eye Ok, Conn, «UES Shcle gias dce 21,472 29,582 32,001 14,672 9,898 
panera tee cre ee eye a ee oe — — - 5 12 

SGC bee ral ocr CEA, SOL Oe a 21,846 29,877 23,589 15,308 10,356 
Total Value (thousands of $)............ 1,422 1,962 1,939 1,558 998 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 


(1) Until 1963 this class was listed as No. 2304: Grease and Degras, and has appeared under the above descrip- 
tion from 1964 as No. 391-15. 
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TABLE 59 


Canadian Imports of Animal Oils and Fats(1) 


(thousands of pounds) 


Country of Origin 1962(2) 1963 1964 1965 1966(3) 
Polandiiecs ese sheer hc eeinis eileen einer arens - — Me - 2 
UnitedsStatesse tute .c.. Suaeee. . ein ae 1,825 Sy IAL 15335 748 796 
Warted Kingdonve.98 0 se. cee ome ere 12 8 = 12 oe 
AUS tralian Asra Ne tctaicre ot gis ale eter ovate aceon ete - 59 - 10 6 
Beleiumyswuxembour cea t irre ien tte. ty 11 = _ - 
[roland er won tered Sere: ecu mentee meen ae _ 29 - -- = 
Total Oye Sec k coe See lee ete rere 1,881 3,224 Ln SSi7/ 771 804 
Total Value (thousands of $) ........... 192 416 174 124 159 


(1) Import class #39-199 contains the following items: chicken fat, lard oil, neatsfood oil, animal stearine and 
tallow oil. 


(2) Until 1963, this class #39-199 was imported largely asclass #2293, Anumal Oilnop, consisting primarily of 
inedible grades of animalad chicken fats. 


(3) Inadditiontothe reported amounts, Canada imported 300 lbs of product valued at $2,000 from France in 1966. 
Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 
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TABLE 60 


Canadian Exports of Animal Oils and Fats 


(thousands of pounds) 


Destination 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
Bre WIN CUON isc aol w swe cc esc ee 289 228 553 332 430 
Bereiiin, LUxeMmbourge oe one. . cache ces ~ (1) (1) ~ = 
Genman yew eStirrt saci q 22808 sak ob xu) 5 it 1 2 _ _ 
SCUICUIET SG Eps ce ee ein Or Alle Pegi, Sed — 438 — - - 
INOLW AY srester ert eee a Sere acs oleae ny Pe - — ~ — Bz 
SEIT ye SRO a = 844 = — — 
PYG GIN cece Neder op ai ns or te ata sha® 9 eele. dienes onbisiete avers 925 551 - 915 - 
Pe HMUCa fa. Pent ae oer oid Hosisees shdtahiec b> Savas = (1) = ~ _ 
WAI ALC AOR lehen cs isa iiss alae frees 6 0a. Soe cies, 6 27 - 46 16 
Mei ade LODA SON. ay un cee. gence, S = — —_ - 10 
WCC Wea INU el Sia st. ee at Seiichi ee es oe ee = (1) = — — 
COTES! (80) S78 Bei ie Pee ae - ~ - - 56 
EEL ore SURE MEE aP oN 66 (1) = = — 
UU IPEGROLOLCS Prec r saree nt se star oi sss ces 728 1,411 772 482 4,567 
LENE CE, or aa OPO Oa CORE EP eo 1,514 - 650 _ ~ 
Re OL OMIDLA Weare cranieioknclne cles Sele Cates Se8 08 36 = - - — 
LETTING (ed 9s OU Oe ee ee eee ee eee _ — 41 - ~ 
BeRamaSra.\. yt wiaciehiw a iieete othe Mah wes - — il = - 
“TG Eb shee ast oo geet Ra 3,592 3,501 2,019 Nereis) 5,110 
Total Value (thousands of $) ........... 216 171 159 129 220 


(1) Less than 500 lbs . 
Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 
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Comments to Table 61 


As a result of.increased coverage by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, it is not possible to com- 
pare all this production data for 1966 with previous years. DBS is at present engaged in reorganising 
its method of collecting information on fats and oils production, and a great improvement in accuracy 
and reliability can be expected when all statistics for 1967 have been gathered. 


Margarine production increased by 8.5 per cent to 181 million pounds in 1966, reversing the down- 
ward trend of recent years. In the United States, margarine consumption also reached a new peak of 
more than 10 pounds per capita and about twice the per capita butter consumption. Canadian per capi- 
ta margarine consumption in 1966 was 8.9 pounds and 16.6 pounds for butter. Butter production decli- 
ned by 5 per cent from 352 million pounds in 1965 to 334 million pounds in 1966. 


Packaged shortening consumption remained at 50 million pounds in 1966, while bulk shortening 
ccnsumption seemed to have risen to 203 million pounds. It is likely that previous to 1966 the figures 
did not include total Canadian production. 


Salad and cooking oil production also seems to have grown significantly in 1966 to 128 million 
pounds from 75 million pounds in 1965. Again, the new procedure of data collection may have been mo- 
re accurate. 


Lard production dropped as a result of smaller slaughter volume. 
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TABLE 61 


Canadian Production of Specified Oils & Fats Products 
(Millions of Pounds) 


1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 

MEU CORIN Gye ech ret. dere ararerliaes: dt ci kOe coe 187 172 IS} 167 181 
Creamery Butters... fee, en, CUE 362 352 352 352 334 
Shortening 

Baca Ce merce me ee ee el. te 2 54 54 51 50 

ELVEN a shaadi le 129 130 139 140 203(1) 
Refined Oils 

SOCOM Oe ciate ey oii an eae vars 20 17 15 lS (2) 

SHLAC OMCOOKMIE SAM aire weeny tice. 6 69 78 WI 74 128 
| RSF Gas od se a 99 100 108 97 86 
Tallow 

CUD lORep ieee: BRAS, ee hdr irs: consis ana Gee ag 37 42 50 50 48 

TCO DLO rere cens eS axede Prie ens ec 164 174 199 204 194 
Greasemother thanswhite ee 5 5 6 5 8} 
Othertats and ous(3)) 28 scree ha bilson ss 6 8 8 7 10 


(1) Packages over 20 pounds in 1966. 

(2) Included with shortening oils starting in 1966. 

(3) Includes white grease, neatsfoot oil, oleo oil, oleo stearine, oleo stock, etc. 
Source: DBS, No 32-006 
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Comments to Tables 62 and 63 


Similar to the comments made under Table 61, the new data collection procedure of DBS included 
more companies and 1966 figures cannot be compared with those of previous years. 


However, a Significant reduction in the volume of soybean oil used in margarine manufacture has 
become apparent, while at the same time the use of ‘‘other oils’’ has increased. ‘‘Other oils’? include 
particularly rape seed oil. According to Table 63, more than 102 million pounds of rapeseed oil were 
used in the various finished products in 1966. It is safe to assume that more than 30 million pounds 
each were used in the manufacture of margarine and salad and cooking oils, apart from the 37 million 
pounds consumed in the production of shortening. 


The significant aspect of the consumption of refined oils in margarine and shortening, Table 62, 
was the increased use of vegetable oils, while animal and marine oil consumption underwent only mi- 
nor changes. As can be seen from Tables 1, 2 and 3 Canadian imports of vegetable oils increased at 
a similar rate, without any change in exports. Domestic production of vegetable oils increased too. 
Consequently, it may be concluded that per capita visible fats and oils consumption increased signi- 
ficantly by at least two pounds in 1966. Data published by USDA concerning American fats and oils 
consumption also indicate an increase of about three pounds. 
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TABLE 62 


Canadian Consumption of Refined Oils and Fats in Margarine & Shortening 


(thousands of pounds) 


1962 1963 1964 1965 1966(1) 
Margarine 
Vegetable Oils 
WOCOnUt een nies a cusca thai es 133353 3,543 822 336 (2) 
Cottonseediaaecdcmni ee sure SAILS 2,839 3,580 3,581 (2) 
Paliienecs see eee cites seein ears 13,241(3) 6,178 5,665 6,400 @}) 
Soy Deana eee ene matuiiee ess D9)! 46,933 81,070 67,196 57,514 
Otherg(A) Ve arrrwer ee ele Ghee cts oe 11,814 TZFOS2 15,079 20,500 2/53 
otal prrsere ir eh ayt ok ree s 96,715 72,145 106,216 98,013 110,267 
Marines Oil steiat acts seis.) ick hoon 48,293 64,555 29,734 30,026 (5) 
Animal Oils 
Wad peer icy sen emesiat featauctecy hate es 7,470 ITs 5,953 7,902 (2) 
Edibleshallowstcncn sce. aldo r (6) (6) 20 - (2) 
Othe tree cast seh ces hordes He Alea 45 10 — - (2) 
‘TUOYEN ie i als glen otra a TjelS 1,743 Ses) 7,902 (5) 
GrandsTotalgas sn Se ee an 1527523 138,443 141,923 135,941 145,964 
Shortening 
Vegetable Oils 
COCONUT rar wa syird wate fe uate ett ces Dy Mere 2,347 2,660 2,590 (2) 
Cottonsecd@rrse =a ae 7,448 7,264 9,205 ESS (2) 
Dall mie ee ei eter Dee 19,033(3) 12,911 9,853 9,414 15,435 
Soy bean Saris eter ere a 52,180 55,324 62,596 59,685 64,559 
Otleri(4) tee ae ees cceotoe tee Pl aly 24,392 23,661 25,702 88,458 
IROL ETL 5 bey bedoeraee caren iis & ra ORS 102,050 102,238 107,975 109,529 168,452 
Marine Oils smcericesy ert ona tote ores MNS 3} 22,855 13,486 14,726 (5) 
Animal Oils 
[LAV LS Pegi ORES Sir RS ee 24,367 23,206 27,198 23,536 (2) 
Edibles allowsasemee ne cies: 30,415 36), 22 42,813 42,348 (2) 
Ot hen ar etna tetris age eis. A S222 __ 2,937 1,281 __ 1,236 Lee 
HOtal saris ieee ite oom 58,004 59,465 71,292 67,120 (5) 
Grandslotal geese et 181,607 184,558 192,753 191,375 252,897 


(1) DBS coverage included more firms than in previous years, and figures can be compared with previous years to 
limited extent only. See Table 63. 


(2) Confidential 
(3) Includes palm kernel oil in 1962. 


(4) Includes corn oil, palm kernel oil, peanut oil, rapeseed oil, sunflower seed oil and blends until 1965, and all 
vegetable oils except for soybean oil in 1966. 


(5) A totalof 48.4 million pounds of marine oils and 71.8 million pounds of animal fats were used in margarine and 
shortening manufacture in 1966. 

(6) Included in ‘‘other’’. 

Source: DBS No, 32-006 
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TABLE 63 


Refined Fats and Oils Used in the Production of Packaged Margarine, 
Shortening, Salad and Cooking Oils in 1966 


Shortening 
Margarine and Salad and 
(packaged __ shortening cooking 
only) oils oils Total 


(thousands of pounds) 


Vegetable oils: 


Coconut saw in ee ee nie nee eee (1) (1) (1) 24,152 
rey site een Me EUG Sn ero cm haa oE Re copoin Aas ee (1) (1) (1) 27,533 
Cottonseed Saates i eet ee (1) (1) (1) 28,698 
Pia init 25 ee, etre ee res ee (1) 15,435 (1) 225333 
Palm kernel phy 2.5 ge ee ee ee _ (1) — 8,260 
Peanuts n Sets, Bret Re ee ee ee (1) (1) @)) 15,457 
Rapeseed: Sonic seainccu o tnecaretus eee as (1) 37,453 (1) 102,331 
Soyabean s.oennueien an ey ree a ee 57,514 64,559 30,024 152,097 
Suntlowerseeds are ae oe eee ees (1) (1) (1) 15,030 
Othem(neludinciblends) ase (1) (1) (1) 9,859 
otal vegetablevotlsy-gw.6e a ee 110,267 168,452 127,031 405,750 
Marine oils: (1) (1) (2) 48,391 
Animal oils: 
Ward) ae ce eee oe eee, eee (1) (1) — 25,467 
Oleoxstearinwer. 200-0... Sad 28s os ee = (1) — (1) 
‘Tallows—s Edibles veswenncwer te eins (1) Gly — 44,958 
Othermperea stein ec oer eee eee -- (1) = (1) 
‘Votalanimaliollseey ae elec eet (1) (1) — TAL Ty 
Total consumption in manufacturing....... 145,964 252,897 127,031 525,892 


(1) Confidential. 
(2) Very small amount included with ‘‘Shortening’’, 
Source: DBS No. 32006 
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Table 64 


Canadian Imports of Margarine and Shortening 


(thousands of pounds) 


Country of Origin 1963 
Wnitedskin'od omteancamrmrrisetsceerty sc couche 438 
SNICGRSTY Si Ge ann ois ae ae ee ae 144 
WNitedsS tates sree ois treet nS oars 3,864 
Germany mWes taeeton stan tne Wane Sat. hte oh nes 1 

TGtalen te. Aeey Re RAs oer sas os 4,447 

WotalsValuer(thousands of $)s..q.6ene- ee 805 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 


TABLE 65 


1964 
60 


Canadian Exports of Margarine, Shortening & Lard(1) 


(thousands of pounds) 


Destination 1962 1963 1964 
Wnrtedskined onary terre — Ors _ 
CEO HANGS #ctie n. r hte se, Roser MRS he pied saree’ — 3.6 8.4 
LOETISE Ups (cal olan Abie Pasty Cu Saeed ra ee Sear ee — 44.6 - 
PS AL AIM AS Page he ce ceAts GIS, ise e SEN a dw an ey 8s 0.3 hod! 1.0 
| TS gb FP eg St Garey leas a ae ee 23e5 Sas 43.1 
SUSU CSc eee eae ie eat NI Ieee (Pe 3.0 14.3 o2a7, 
PS AED ACOS aes. oer air eiiraiy cia es a 5s 0.7 0.7 - 
aM al Cauca tenst te tuertoueeesieieve se svel cokes LA 0.6 15.8 14.3 
ISCO CE STAC S ir ni phn ape arr Srey oie) ee ae Mos 2.6 4.4 
MSE W ee W INC sh Sen weiner h ueinck se wisitginivcnnce gone - ~ 0.4 
INGIWia Vac we tore fers des Merete capil > Gra tyccsencee win eens — — - 
iapanmurnererc ce rere ter trend ous s suuerne sealers © cua - - - 
OU ale me coitus eet setua tors eo sarees ae 30.6 120.9 104.3 
motalsValuel(thousandsrotsS) wanes a 30 Di 


(1) Includes lard starting in 1966. 
Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 
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1965 


TABLE 66 


Canadian Trends in Butter Fat Production and Utilization 


(millions of pounds) 


Total Milk Production Butter Fat Utilization 
Manufactured 

Fluid Butter Fat Dairy Fluid Milk Farm Home Fed on 

Milk Equivalent(1) | Products(2) Sales(3) Consumed Farms 
1902 ae wae 18,382 643 405 174 33 Sil 
1963 cere 18,432 645 406 176 33 30 
LOG A Teeter et 18,505 647 407 179 32 29 
VES Sh. G Gove 18,360 642 402 182 31 27 
WNT occa 18,375 643 404 184 30 DS 


Butter Fat Utilization in Manufactured Dairy Products(4) 


Creamery Concentrated Whole Ice Cream 
Total Butter Cheese(5) Milk Products Mix 
L962 ence 399 296 50 33 19 
1963. sees 400 288 60 S}e) 17 
1964 see: 5 403 288 56 35 1, 
1965 crater 399 276 69 35 19 
19664. = = 401 274 74 30 22 


Source: Based on DBS data. 

(1) Fat content of milk based on conversion rate of 3.5 

(2) Includes creamery butter, cheddar cheese, other cheese, concentrated whole milk products, ice cream mix and 
also a relatively small volume of farm butter. 

(3) Fluid sales represent whole milk sales from farms for use in cream and milk. 

(4) Farm butter excluded. 

(5) Includes mainly cheddar cheese, and also other cheese made from whole milk and cream, but excludes creamed 


cottage cheese. 
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Comments to Table 66 


In order to assess the position of dairy fat within the pattern of Canadian fats and oils consumption, 
trends in the butter fat production and utilization on a fat basis have been examined. Table 66 shows 
that milk output, and therefore also milk fat, production has been very stable for the past 5 years. With 
regard to utilization, Manufactured Dairy Products account for over 60% of butter fat consumption and 
also showed no change during the past 5 years. However, the breakdown of this category shows a 7.5% 
reduction in butter production between 1962 and 1966, amounting to a drop of 22 million pounds as 
butterfat. On the other hand, cheese production has grown by 49% during this period, utilizing an 
additional 24 million pounds of butterfat. 


The only other areas showing an increase in butterfat consumption are Fluid Milk Sales, where the 
increase is nearly in line with population growth, and Ice Cream Mix production, where the growth 
exceeds the population expansion. 
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TABLE 67 


Canadian Imports of Vegetable Cooking Fats 
and Packaged Salad Oils 


(thousands of pounds) 


Country of Origin 1964 1965 
UnitedcKinedomixacenseney acerca aC rere 561 694 
re ee cee ie are SOT RE is Oo 78 111 

United, States Sy. cne ene ce hiss ieee eeemetorene 3,503 8,448 
sa onecoe dae ARMs eek oe AS A CEC RE 4,143 9,254 
Motalavaluer(thousandssofs)) ae eeinn inner inet 992 Mppod 
Average price, cents per pound............... 23.9 Mo 


Source: DBS, Trade of Canada. 


707 


7,714 
2,050 
26.6 


This class was established in 1964 as #39385 and includes vegetable cooking fats and packaged salad 


oils, a group called lard substitutes, but not shortenings. 


TABLE 68 


Canadian Production of Salad Dressings and Mayonnaise 


(millions of pounds) 


1961 1962 1963 

lstiQuarterser: a-eucrnucr iene: 8.8 9.3 10.0 

2ndOuarteraarne aoe er 13.9 14.3 16.4 
Srdi Quarter nrc a iat ce eos 8.8 10.0 
AtheOuartete ipa cocsianis hte 6.6 fe) 

Otalin. sen emesis sa ree ttnee 38.1 40.6 43.6 


Source: DBS No. 32-018, and 32-007 prior to 1962. 
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8.1 


1964 
10.6 
17.3 

Ea | 
9.0 


46.0 


1966 
ies, 
19.7 
14.7 
10.5 


57.7 


TABLE 69 


Canadian Production of Sandwich Spreads( 1) 


(thousands of pounds) 


1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 

tsti@uarter statins isc oes we 947 918 1,138 981 7S 1,661 
OndeQuartera perry tas tee: 1,012 15230 1,147 iL, senl Wp SRY 1,376 
SrGuOuarter. ces ah chloe s cies, sho ians 971 922 780 1,024 WAUF7/ 1,260 
AL OUAtLer Hore eice danse oe es 947 844 998 1,023 988 1,283 
otal ee veestrya tiers aeas as bee S001. 3,914 4,063 4,418 4,570 5,581 


Source: DBS No. 32-018, and 32-007 prior to 1962. 
(1) Excluding meat and poultry paste. 


TABLE 70 


Canadian Production of Peanut Butter 


(millions of pounds) 


1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 

ASLROUALLOE pete cots cia shar sie hes ere 10.6 10.1 10.5 12.0 12.9 13.0 
ZOGEOUAILO Lar ie cs tay ens aah 9.7 10.7 10.0 7 10.5 11.9 
SrdeQuartererr ena srasiesie cere cic 8.7 8.8 10.3 IileIt iLieil 10.0 
PERDOURLLEL pitacn ire spare anata eae 8.6 9.4 8.6 10.4 ie 11.2 
POtAlee ee totes ate s,s ae 37.6 39.0 39.4 45.2 45.5 46.2 


Source: DBS No. 32-018, and No. 32-007 prior to 1962. 
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= B.C. Herring Oil, 1966 


ee eeeeeee B.C, Herring Oil, 1967 
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os Huile de hareng de C-B., 1966 


oe 0 6 ee eee Huile de hareng de C.-B., 1967 


NEW RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING CANADIAN OILSEED CROPS 


Sixth Report of the House of Commons 
Standing Committee on Agriculture, 
Forestry and Rural Development. 


Mr. E. F. Whelan, M. P., presented the Sixth Report of the Standing Committee on Agriculture, 
Forestry and Rural Development to the House of Commons on May 8, 1967. 


The following recommendations are of particular concern to the producers of oilseed as well as 
to the processing industries. 


Jurisdiction of the Canadian Wheat Board 


Evidence suggested that the jurisdiction of the Canadian Wheat Board should be extended so as 
to allow the Board to handle the marketing of rye, flax and rapeseed. This proposition would appear to 
have general support throughout the West. The Canadian Wheat Board, when it appeared before the Com- 
mittee, pointed out that if the Board were to assume marketing responsibility for rye, flax and rapeseed 
an amendment to the Canadian Wheat Board Act would be required. The Board also stated that if such 
an amendment were passed that it was confident that it could handle the added responsibility. 


Your Committee understood, however, that a very different type of marketing operation would be 
necessary to handle the marketing of flax and rapeseed. If the marketing powers of the Board were ex- 
tended to cover flax and rapeseed it would, in effect, involve the establishment of a completely new 
operation within the Board. 


After due consideration of the representations made, the Committee feels that an extension of the 
Wheat Board jurisdiction into this area could be beneficial for the producer. 


This opinion has been reached for the following reasons. First, the Canadian Wheat Board now 
regulates the delivery of rye, flax and rapeseed to country elevators and because of this the producer 
is frequently not able to act quickly enough to take advantage of the changing market prices. Second, 
a single well-established selling agency would insure uniform delivery arrangements and give the Ca- 
nadian producer the considerable marketing experience of the Canadian Wheat Board. Third, Canadian 
Wheat Board control would in all likelihood encourage diversity of prairie grain production, something 
that should in the long run prove very healthy for the grain industry. 


Your committee therefore recommends that legislation be introduced, after the usual procedures 
have been complied with, that would extend the jurisdiction of the Canadian Wheat Board so that it 
would be the sole Canadian marketing agency for rye, flax and rapeseed. 


Oilseeds 


Your committee had impressed upon it, by one of its members and many witnesses, the importance 
of rapeseed. Rapeseed is one crop that grows better in Western Canada than in any other part of the 
world. However, if any greater amount were grown in Canada it is very likely that prices would be 
drastically affected unless the total market were enlarged. 


It is your committee’s view that domestic oilseeds could be used more extensively as a primary 
oil in Canada. If this were to happen, more rapeseed could be grown on the prairies and fewer Cana- 
dian dollars would leave Canada to import corn and soybean oil. 
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It is your committee’s recommendation that the Oilseed Institute be urged to initiate additional 
research on rapeseed and that the institute be encouraged to promote the production and marketing of 
rapeseed and its by-products. 


oF 


KENNEDY ROUND RESULTS 


Trade Minister Robert Winters and Finance Minister Sharp released details of the trade agreements 
reached under the Kennedy Round of GATT negotiations signed in Geneva on June 30, 1967. 


Below are listed tariffs and tariff changes of interest to Canada’s fats and oils and oilseed meal 
industries: 


a) The Canadian concessions regarding Most Favored Nation tariffs are of greatest importance. 
Since the ‘‘General Tariffs’’ are of negligible significance to this industry, and since British 
Preferential Tariffs are free, these have not been included. It will be noted that the recommenda- 
tions made in the Report by the Tariff Board, Reference No. 131, in 1963, have now been adopted. 
Crude oils, including rapeseed oil, will in most cases enter Canada at a 10% rate, and a rate of 
17.5% will apply to most refined oils. 


b) The United Kingdom will gradually eliminate the NFN duty of 5% on sybeans and reduce the 
rate on soybean meal from 15% to 10%. The duty on soybean oil will not be changed. Consequently 
Canadian beans will lose their advantage, while the oil and meal will remain protected. 


c) A significant aspect of the Japanese concessions is the reduction of the duty on soybeans from 
13% to 2 yen 40 sen per kg, while the rate on rapeseed will remain at 6 yen 10 sen per kg. Safflower 
seed duty also was reduced by 50% from 5% to 2.5%. 


d) The United States did not change the $6 per ton duty on soybean meal. The duty on linseed 
meal was reduced from 1/4 cent per pound to 1/8 cent. 
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CANADIAN TARIFF CONCESSIONS 


(Most Favored Nation) 


Tariff Item 


Number Description Base Concession 
1300-1 Lard and animal stearine of all kinds n.o.p. (per lb.) 1.75¢ 1 “¢ 
1305-1 Lard compound and similar substances n.o.p. (per lb.) Ee5e 1 ¢ 
1400-1 Tallow 17.5 % 10 % 
2005-1 Butter produced from the cocoa bean (per Ib.) DDG Free 
2010-1  Illipe butter 10 % Free 
2015-1 Shea butter KO) Free 

13300—2 Fish solubles 17.5 % Free 

25800-1 Linseed and flaxseed oil, raw or boiled (per lb.) IRS 5¢ 10 % 

25805-1 Linseed and flaxseed oil, other than raw or boiled 20 % 17.5%(1) 

25900-1 Lard oil and neat’s foot oil 22.5 % 17.5% 

25915-1 Castor oil, crude Free Free (1) 

26505—-1 Fish oils, n.o.p. 20 % 155 

26505—2 Menhaden oil Wicisy Ye 15 % 

26515-1 Halibut liver oil, crude or refined 20 % 15 % 

26605—-1 Tung or china wood oil Free Free 

27600-1 Mustardseed Hass Ye Free(1) 

27605—1 Rapeseed Has) WH Free(1) 

27610—1 Sesameseed 2.5 % Free(1) 

27615—-1 Sunflowerseed Sy Free(1) 


Oilcake and Oilcake meal — including pellets or other shapes: 


27701-1 Cottonseed Free Free(1) 
27702-1 Linseed Free Free(1) 
27703-1 Peanut 3 Free(1) 
27704—1 Soybean Free Free(1) 
27705—-1 All other, of vegetable origin Free Free(1) 


Vegetable oils, crude or crude degummed: 


27711-—1 Cocoanut 10 % 10 %(1) 
27712—1 Corn 20 % 10 %(1) 
27713—-1 Cottonseed 10 % 10 %(1) 
27714-1 Palm 10 % 10 %(1) 
27715-1 Palm Kernel 10 % 10 %(1) 
27716—-1 Peanut 0) % 10 %(1) 
27717-1 Rapeseed Free 10 %(1) 
27718-1 Soybean 20S 7 10 %(1) 
27719-1 Sunflowerseed 10 % 10 %(1) 
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Vegetable oils, other than crude or degummed: 


27731-1 
27732-1 
27733-1 
27734-1 
27735-1 
27736-1 
27737-1 
27738-1 
27739-1 
27740-1 
27800—1 


27805—1 
27810-1 
27815-1 
27820-1 


66335-1 
93805-1 


Cocoanut Wifey Ye 
Corn 20 % 
Cottonseed L757 
Palm 20 % 
Palm Kernel 20 % 
Peanut 20 % 
Rapeseed Free 

Soybean 20 % 
Sunflowerseed 10 
All other, n.o.p. and mixtures of vegetable oil n.o.p. 20 % 
Soybean oil for use in the manufacture of paint and 

varnishes Free 

Vegetable oils for use in canning fish Free 

Olive oil Free 

Cashew nut shell oil Free 


Soapstocks of vegetable origin with a moisture content 
of 50% or more by weight, and acid oils of vegetable 
origin with a free fatty acid content of less than 90% 


by weight — 
Fish meal 20 % 
Tall oil Free 


17.5%(1) 
17,5%(1) 
17.5%(1) 
17,.5%(1) 
17.5%(1) 
17,5%(1) 
17.5%(1) 
17.5%(1) 
17.57(1) 
17.5%(1) 


Free(1) 
Free(1) 
Free(1) 
Free(1) 


10 %(1) 
10 % 
15 %(1) 


(1) — These changes are to be implemented in a single step, i.e. the final rate of duty will be put into effect not 
later than July 1, 1968, Others will be staged over a period not exceeding four years beginning January 1, 
1968. The difference between the base rate and the final rate will be reduced by not less than one-fifth on 
January 1 of each year starting January 1, 1968. 
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UNITED KINGDOM TARIFF CONCESSIONS 


(Most Favored Nation) 


Base Concessions 
Soybeans 5% Free(2) 
Soybean meal 15% 10%(2) 
Soybean oil 15% No change 
(2) The tariff on soybeans will be reduced as follows. 
July 1, 1968 40% reduction 
January 1, 1970 20% reduction 
January 1, 1971 20% reduction 
January 1, 1972 20% reduction 
United States 
Linseed Meal (per lb.) 0.25 ¢ 0.12¢ 
161.61 Mustard Seed (per Ib.) 0.875¢ 0.43¢ 
Soya meal (per Ib.) 34 ¢ no change 
IAS Sul Sunflower seed (per lb.) 0.8 ¢ 0.4 ¢ 
177.56 Tallow (per lb.) 0.875¢ 0.43¢ 
European Economic Community 
15.02a Tallow 2% Free 
Japan 
12-01 Oilseeds and oleaginous fruit, whole or broken 
NDAD) i Soybeans 13% 2 yen 49 sen/kg. 
12.01-—2 Ground nuts: for oil extraction 20% or Free 
14 yen/kg. 
12-3 Rapeseed and Mustard seed 6 yen no concession 
10 sen/kg. 
12-7 Safflower seeds 5% 2.5% 
15.02 Unrendered fats of cattle, sheep or goats; tallow 
(Including ‘‘premier jus’’) produced from those fats: 
15,02—1 Beef tallow 4% 2.5% 
15.02—1 Other 5% 2.5% 
15.03 Lard stearin, oleostearin and tallow stearin; lard oil, 
oleo oil and tallow oil, not emulsified or mixed or 
prepared in any way. 15% 7.5% 
15.04 Fats and oils of fish and marine mammals, whether or 
not refined: 
15.04—2 Whale oil Free Free 
15.04-3 Liver oil 10% 5B) 
15.04—4 Other 10%  % 
15.07 Fixed vegetable oil: fluid or solid, crude refined or 
purified: 
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15,07-1 
15,08 


15a82 


15.14 


38.05-1 


Soybean oil 28 yen/kg. 
Animal and vegetable oils, boiled, oxidized dehydrates, 
sulfonated, blown or polymerized by heat in vacuum or 

15% 


in inert gas; or otherwise modified. 

Animal or vegetable oils and fats, wholly or partly 
hydrogenized, or solidified or hardened by any other 
process, whether or not refined, but not further processed 15% 
Spermaceti, crude, pressed or refined, whether or not 


15% 
5% 


colored 
Tall oil, crude 
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no change 


7.5% 


7.5% 


7.5% 
2.5% 


SELECTIVE HYDROGENATION OF FATTY OILS 


The Canadian Patent Office Record of May 16, 1967 announced the issuing of a patent on the Se- 
lective Hydrogenation of Fatty Oils, number 759,051 to— 


Albert de Jonge, Vlaardingen, Holland, and Jacob Erkelens, Dordrecht, Holland. 
Granted to Unilever Limited, Port Sunlight, County of Chester, England. 
Application August 10, 1965, Serial No. 937,783. 
In Great Britain August 12, 1964 (32,778/64) 
17 claims — class 260-409 
No drawing. 


1. A process for selectively hydrogenating oils containing linoleic acid in addition to more highly 


12; 


unsaturated fatty acids, so as to obtain improved keeping properties, wherein the oils are hydro- 
genated at a temperature of 150° to 225°C in the presence of a hydrogenation catalyst in which the 
active material is composed of copper to the extent of at least 70% by weight, in structural com- 
bination with a metal which is more highly active than copper, present to an extent sufficient to 
increase substantially the rate of hydrogenation, until the content of the more highly unsaturated 
fatty acids has been reduced while retaining at least 40% of the original content of linoleic acid, 
after which the hydrogenated oil is substantially freed from traces of catalyst. 


Process according to claim 1 or 3, wherein the oil treated is earth-bleached soybean oil substan- 
tially free from phosphatides and containing not more than 0.8% of free fatty acid and not more 
than 0.4% by weight of moisture. 


Fat Compositions and Their Preparation 


The Canadian Patent Office Record of June 13, 1967 reported a new patent number 760,933, ‘‘Fat 
Compositions and Their Preparation’’, A. J. Haighton and A. Mijnders, V.E. Vlaardingen, Holland. 
Granted to Unilever Limited, Port Sunlight, County of Chester, England. Application July 13, 1963, 
Serial No. 880,088. In Great Britain July 16, 1962 (27 187/62) 


9 Claims — Class 99-165 


Patent describes process for preparing a liquid shortening, wherein a fat mixture having a solids 
content at 20°C of 5 to 35 % is converted from the molten condition to a slurry. The slurry is gra- 
dually cooled and comminuted, so that none of the particles has a dimension exceeding 15 microns. 
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FOREIGN INDUSTRIES REVIEW 


United States Soybean Outlook 


Soybean oil became the largest component of the world fats and oils production in 1966 with an 
estimated volume of 4,960,000 tons. Butter fat had previously been the leader, and now took second 
place with 4,660,000 tons. Thus soybean oil accounted for 13.1% of the total estimated world produc- 
tion of 37,683,000 tons (Table 4). 


A further increase of soybean oil production to 5,380,000 tons is forecast for 1967, i.e. an 
increase of 420,000 tons. Sunflowerseed oil production is also expécted to increase significantly 
from 2,795,000 tons to 3,100,000 tons. The expected increase in rapeseed oil production, largely as a 
result of increased plantings in E.C.C. countries, will amount to less than 100,000 tons, from 1,490,000 
tons to 1,585,000 tons. No significant changes are expected in 1967 in the production of animal fats, 
marine and industrial oils. Consequently the growth in soybean oil production in the United States and 
of sunflowerseed oil production in the U.S.S.R. will primarily account for the estimated expansion 
of world production from 37.7 million tons in 1966 to 38.7 million tons in 1967. 


It is estimated that the sum total of United States soybean crushings plus exports will be equiva- 
lent to 4,285,000 tons of soybean oil during the crop year 1966/67. On the basis of the expected 
soybean availabilities in the United States during the crop year 1967/68, the oil equivalent will reach 
approximately 10.7 billion pounds, i.e. 5,350,000 tons. By comparison, the oil potentially available from 
Canadian soybeans amounts to only about 85 million pounds. 
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Supply and Disposition of United States Soybeans 


Item Year beginning September 
1964 1965 1966 1967) 

Supply & Disposition Million bushels 
Supply 
BeginnineTs cocks, Septa lenin. aie detec caine: Ofos) 29.7 35.6 100-110 
BEGrMCEIOn ener lc ete, lynne ts capes vs. ose 700.9 845.6 931.5 1,000(3) 
PO CCIES UD PLUM reer iMG Rear ce ocr ai, Mev aconens are 768.2 875.3 967.1 
Disposition 
EMSA S Soe e tA e chs oS covers Bie oe cece 3 o 479.0 SS7RS 550 
IE SIDSTES So.0nr5'o 5 Aa Cee ea EERO ee 212.2 250.6 250-260 
Seeq, mecdratd Residual. nce ce cease 47.3 Eis) 57 
POEMS POSITION Vas tateiats wns s ica ah onle ce wee 738.5 839.6 857-867 
Endaneus locks A Ug ieS Liki tues tone ie widen sons 29.7 35.6 100-110 
Acreage and Yield Million Acres 
PRETOAPE DIANE. ooo eracc cask oe sone el bue ce ose ok S16 35.2 37.4 40.6(3) 
Acreage harvested for beans................. 30.8 34.4 36.6 
Pecan merase (G5) 5 coccacnanassoucooucec 97.5 97.7 97.9 
Waeldiperacremharvested tenn. wc hatte oe on 22.8 24.5 25.4 
Price Dollars 
Price per bushel 
SUD POlterere sete ers ee ree orca me ion ee sree aitics 2.29) 22S 2.50 2.50 
Received by farmers (wet. avg.) ...........0% 2.62 2.54 Medi 
No. 1, Yellow Chicago (simple avg.).......... 2.88 2.98 2.95 


(1) Preliminary 

(2) Forecast 

(3) March 1 planting intentions. 
Source: USDA, 
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In 1965, 124 oilseed mills crushed soybeans in the United States. The number had been 193 mills 
in 1951 and 121 mills in 1959. In 1965 the estimated total processing capacity of these 124 mills 
amounted to about 600 million bushels. Nearly 538 million bushels were crushed in 1965/66, utilizing 
about 90% of the capacity, i.e. somewhat more intensively than in most years. The average processing 
capacity per mill has increased from 1.6 million bushels (48,000 tons) annually in 1951 to 4.8 million 
bushels (144,000 tons) in 1965. 


Soybean crushings during September to May 1966/67, totalled 413 million bushels, about three 
million bushels more than the year before. The relatively high price of soybeans, compared with pro- 
duct values, has reduced processing margins (the nine-month average of spot prices was 16 cents 
per bushel, compared with the relatively wide margin of 30 cents a year earlier) and thereby restrained 
the crush. The industry has operated at about 80% of its estimated crushing capacity. 


The soybean crushing rate during June to August is expected to pick up from a year earlier levels, 
as total requirements for soybean oil and meal increase and supplies of competitive fats and oils and 
oilseed meals are seasonally reduced. Accordingly, USDA expects crushing for the entire 1966/67 
marketing year to total around 550 million bushels, compared with 538 million bushels in 1965/66. 
The average processing capacity per mill has increased from 1.6 million bushels (48,000 tons) annual- 
ly in 1951 to 4.8 million bushels (144,000) tons in 1965. 


Comparison of Soybean Prices With Market Value of Soybean Oil and Meal 


A statistical comparison of this kind does not reflect actual operating margins, since the prices 
are simple averages, without taking into account location differentials, actual purchases and sales of 
soybeans, soybean oil or meal, lecithin production, etc. However, a long-term favorable relationship 
between raw material costs and product prices is essential to the success of the crushing industry. 


Unit of Value May April March May 
1967(1) 1967 1967 1966 


Soybean Oil: 
Average price at crushing plant..... Cents per pound 102 10.3 10.3 LS 
Value from bushel of soybeans(2)... Dollars 1.09 LG E10 LPAI 


Soybean Meal (44%): 


Bulkspricelat, Decatur: neniaatace re Dollars per ton 73.40 74.50 76.60 80.30 
Value from bushel of soybeans(2).., Dollars 1.74 A eeThy 1.82 1290 


Value of oil and meal from bushel 
of soy beans) -A.0 5 we eee ee Dollars 2.83 Del 2.92 ceulal 


Marketing price of No. 1 yellow 
soybeans at Illinois points......... Dollars per bushel Zl 2.80 eV 3.03 


Spread between soybean price and 
valuerofoleandsmeale eee Cents 4 Uf 10 8 


(1) Preliminary 


(2) Based on assumption that a bushel of soybeans yields 10.7 pounds of oil and 47.5 pounds of meal for crop 
year 1965/66, 


Source: Merrill, Lynch, etc, and USDA, 
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These statistical data do show the price trends which have characterized developments in the 
soybean industry in the United States during the past year. Soybean prices have dropped less than 
product prices. American farmers have tended to hold soybeans or to place them under goverment 
support. Through May 31, 1967, about 150 million bushels on the 1966 crop were under price support 
loans compared with 87 million a year ago. Repayments left a net loan entry of 94 million bushels at 
the end of May. USDA has announced a loan extension program (reseal), which could keep these 
soybeans off the market during the 1967/68 crop year. 


Increased competition from relatively lower-priced fish meals, mainly from Peru and Norway, and 
Russian sunflowerseed oil, priced below soybean oil, reduced export demand for soybeans and meal. 


Domestic use of soybean meal in the United States was not significantly different from last year. 
The main factors boosting domestic use this year are the sharpreduction in cottonseed meal supplies, 
and the increases in poultry, hogs and cattle on feed. Factors restraining oilseed meal usage this 
year have been the less favorable livestock feed price ratios, and imports of competitive fish meals, 
which totalled 313,000 tons (mainly from Peru and Chile) during October-April 1966/67 compared with 
137,000 tons the previous year. 


While at the present time the demand for soybean protein in animal nutrition continues to be the 
driving force behind the expansion of the soybean industry, the development of synthetic and fermen- 
tation products (amino acids, urea, etc.), challenges the structure of all industrial sectors. A recent 
report of Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Smith, Inc. summarizes the situation. 


“‘Our earlier report that the Japanese would reduce their import levies on soybeans by 50% has 
been confirmed by their finance ministry. The Japanese Diet is due to act on the measure in 
December. If approved, it would become effective in April 1968. As we understand the terms, the 
50% reduction would take effect gradually over a 5-year period, and should increase the strength 
of the soybean’s competitive position with respect to the other oilseeds. Soybean export inspec- 
tions were 2.8 million bushels, bringing the total inspections for export since September 1st to 
212.7 million bushels compared with 216.3 million a year earlier.’’ 


Soybean Oil 


USDA estimates that soybean oil production in the United States will be close to 5.9 billion pounds 
in 1966/67, slightly higher than the 5.8 billion pounds produced in 1965/66. Total domestic use in 
1966/67 is placed at about 4.7 billion pounds, about the same as the preceding year. Exports are 
expected to rise from 947 million pounds in 1965/66 to 1.2 billion pounds in 1966/67. This would 
leave a carryover of 0.4 billion pounds on October 1, 1967 compared with 0.5 billion pounds at the 
same date in 1966. 


Exports will be composed largely of P.L. 480 shipments. Dollar exports dropped sharply this 
marketing year because of competition from Russia and East European sunflowerseed oil. Soybean oil 
exports for the five-month period October 1966 through February 1967 totaled 335 million pounds as 
compared with 397 million pounds the year before. Dollar exports accounted for 80 million pounds of 
this, and 255 million pounds, or more than 75% of the total were P.L. 480 shipments. 
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Supply 


Stocks, Oct. 1 
Production 


Disposition 


Domestic Disappearance 
Exports & shipments 


Total Disposition 


Stocks, Sept. 30 


(1) Estimate 


Soybean Oil: Supply and Disposition 


(Year beginning October) 


(Million pounds) 


Ce 


i 


91.16! (©, 0) @],0 HO-A6! (6, 916) © 50.0 101.e he! .@ .0! 6. Ne, 1.9) s)ce1 1B) a @ 


O: (0) .01,0710)@ 0. 0 6 .@ 6, 0 6. 01:0) 01.6) 0).0) 16 @ 0) 6 


Ce 


COSY Ye SC Yate YER J eC PC JE aeRO YU JIME Wu anc CuK FC ECT Ct lat aC AK 


1963 


1964 


578 
5,146 


5,724 


4,069 
AStov 


5,426 
297 


1965 


1966 


462 
5,850(1) 


6,312(1) 


4,750(1) 
1,200(1) 


5,950(1) 
362(1) 


Soybean oil prices (crude, Decatur) have continued their downward drift throughout the first half 
of 1967. From a June-September 1966 level of 12.5 cents per pound, prices dropped to an October-May 
average of 10.5 cents and reached about 9.15 cents early in July. Soybean oil dropped to more than 


2.5 cents per pound below cottonseed oil. 


With the prospect of another large crop and continued pressure from sunflowerseed and rapeseed 
oil in markets outside the United States, a major rise in soybean oil prices cannot be expected. 


Year 


1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 


Shorte 
ening 
il s}s)s} 
e222 
1,391 
1,404 
1,739 


Mar- 
garine 
1,036 
1,069 
1,126 
1,107 
1,241 


Utilization of Soybean Oil in Various Products 


Food 


Cooking & Other 
Salad oils Edible 


77 
933 
1,146 
1,105 
1,203 


(Year beginning October) 


38 


(Million pounds) 


Non-Food 


Other 
Paint & Resins & Inedible 


Total Varnish Plastics 


3,180 
3,239 
3,684 
3,648 
4,221 


88 
90 
97 
94 


100 


74 
78 
84 


(1) 


47 
54 
48 
66 
60 


Foots 
& 


Losses Total 


200 


467 


Total 
Domestic 
Disappear- 
ance 


3,540 
3,624 
4,058 
4,069 
4,688 


(1) Includes between four and six million pounds of oil used for other drying oil products than those listed. 


Source: USDA, 
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The trend during the present crop year 1966-67 indicated a lower usage of soybean oil in shorte- 
nings and a replacement by lower-priced lard, inedible tallow and imported palm oils. However, 
general soybean oil usage is being boosted by a) the lower oil price, b) the cutback in cottonseed oil 
production, and c) the increases in population and consumer incomes. 


During the crop year 1965/66, soybean oil accounted for 77% of all oil used in the manufacture of 
margarine, for 55.5% of all oils used in shortening manufacture, and for 44% of all oils in salad and 
cooking oils. 


SOYBEAN MEAL 


United States Soybean Meal: Supply and Disposition 


(Year beginning October) 
(Thousand short tons) 


Item 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966(1) 
Supply: 
BLOG KNOG ENGL reas tare. thoh Siine Mies, CO 94 155 122 106 132 
BEPOGUC IONE Pacts cmeriolnk cierto eas 27, 10,609 11,286 12,901 13,100 
PPOtaINOUDDI Ye, enti berate, leuk edie ix E22 10,768 11,408 13,007 139132 
Disposition: 
BxporeSrandashipment see. eae 1,476 1,478 2,059 2,656 2,550 
UC OC Berne Sr yr eesake GIN, Wend oy oF 5 SUNG 9,586 9,168 9,243 10,219 10,500 
FSG in giSlLOCKS AN tog ce Ma ne aie ewtelgg cas 159 122 106 132 
OcakeWis position: te) .0 ho % sks Seley oe 11,221 10,768 11,408 13,007 ~ 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
Eticesper.ton Bolk/Decatut 3. /..h., os aia are 71.30 71.00 70.20 81.50 - 


(1) Estimate. 
Source: USDA 


Soybean meal production, domestic use and exports during the crop year 1966/67 are not expected 
to differ substantially from the situation in 1965/66. Fluctuation in livestock population and prices had 
given rise to expectations for both increases and decreases in demand. 
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Soybean meal prices in the first half of the crop year 1966/67 were considerably higher than those 
in 1965/66. The average difference ranged about $6 per ton. During the second half of the crop year, 
prices have been tending to be considerably lower than the year before. Soybean meal prices (44% 
protein, bulk, Decatur) declined from $82 per ton in October 1966 to $73 in May 1967. 


In 1965, 13.3 million tons of all types of oilseed meals were consumed by the different animal 
classes, and soybean meal accounted for 10.2 million tons (77%) and cottonseed meal for 2.5 million 
tons (19%). The different animal classes shared the soybean meal consumption as follows: 


Dairy cattle : 15.0% 
Beef Cattle : 16.4% 
Hogs es Ve 
Other livestock : 6.5% 
Total livestock : 50.6% 


Broilers : 24.7% 
Hens and pullets: 13.7% 
Other poultry : 11.0% 
Total poultry : 49.4% 
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THE FUNCTION OF PUBLIC LAW 480 AND THE UNITED STATES 
SOYBEAN INDUSTRY 


by 
J. Richter 
Director, 
Agriculture Services 
Washington. 


Representatives of the United States soybean industry, soybean growers, and government officials 
are agreed that Public Law 480-; ‘‘The Food-for-Peace Program’’ — is good for them, good for the coun- 
try and good for other countries throughout the world as well. Canada is considered by the United States 
to be among the beneficiaries. 


PL 480 is an instrument for moving oil, the soybean industry’s problem product, into new markets, 
through concessional sales, donations, and barter. The residual benefits of a steady and generous flow 
of 480 oil are many and various, in the United States view. 


“Without 480, this oil would be going onto commercial world markets and depressing prices,”’ 
says George L. Prichard, Washington representative of the National Soybean Processors Association. 
“The result of moving oil into human consumption where it is sorely needed, and the people otherwise 
could not have it, has been to improve the oil market in other producing and processing countries, 


‘*This is no small factor, for example, in the expansion of rapeseed markets for Canada,’’ Prichard 
goes on. 


‘Since the demand for fats and oils in the developed countries is inelastic, the movement of oil 
to people in the underdeveloped areas under 480 has been an important factor in meeting the expanding 
demand for soybean protein feeds both in the United States and abroad. 


‘*Any increase in world utilisation of fats and oils,’’ Prichard says, ‘‘is a help to all concerned.’’ 


The great virtue of Public Law 480 is the stimulus it gives to economic development of the re- 
ceiving country, and, in turn, to commercial trade with the United States, and other countries, in the 
view of officials in the U.S. Department of Agriculture. They point out that Spain, Greece, Iran, Moroc= 
co, Pakistan, and Turkey are among the countries whose first imports of vegetable oil were through 


480. 


These countries, the officials add, are now buying at least some of their oil on the commercial 
market. Their dollar purchases of other United States farm products have increased substantially in 
recent years and they are active in world trade, In an analysis and assessment of the economic effects 
of 480 in Turkey, Professor Resat Aktan of the University of Ankara, director of the project, reported: 


**Since 1955 the PL 480 program has supplied the great bulk of imported edible oils and has sup- 
plemented domestic production in order that the strong and expanding domestic demand for these pro- 
ducts may be met... In part these supplies replace domestic animal fats, but the great bulk made 
possible the rapid expansion of margarine production and thus increased total consumption of vegeta- 
ble oils. Here PL 480 operations directly contributed to a higher standard of living, changed the con- 
cumption pattern and indirectly freed foreign exchange for other commercial imports.’’ 


United States dollar sales of oils to Iran reached a total of 119 million pounds in 1964-65, Since 
then, Iran has continued to be a large buyer in the world market. Spain has become an important dollar 
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market for United States soybeans and soybean meal -- the result of initial shipments several years 
ago of soybean oil under the 480 program. 


In answer to charges that the United States has ‘‘dumped”’ oil, trade and government officials ask 
the critics to consider the altemative. 


“Tf the oil were not sold for foreign currencies under 480, and we let it go for what it brought,’’ 
says Glenn Pogeler, president of the American Soybean Council, ‘“‘this would disrupt present world 
markets, in our opinion, and hurt other oilseeds much more than soybeans which have a considerably 
lower oil content of only 20 % in comparison with about 35% of rapeseed, 45%-to-50% for sunflower of 
improved varieties, 50 %-to-60 % for shelled peanuts, and 65 % for copra.”’ 


United States officials believe that PL 480 has been an important factor in the emergence in re- 
cent years of North America -- the United States and Canada -- as the ‘‘breadbasket’’ of much of the 
rest of the world. ‘‘The expansion of world trade since 1960 has surpassed all expectations,’’ observes 
Frank D. Barlow, Jr., a highly regarded economist in the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


‘“‘Soybeans and soybean products, of course, have had the most spectacular relative increase,’’ 
Mr. Barlow continues. ‘‘Prewar trade was small and was largely accounted for by exports from China, 
Today, world net trade of soybeans is nearly 7 million tons, soybean oil is about 600,000 tons, and 
soybean meal about 2.5 million tons... United States exports of soybeans and soybean products, which 
were not even on the board prior to World War II, now account for 87% of world exports.”’ 


Prior to World War IJ, Mr Barlow points out, Latin America ranked first as a net exporter of farm 
products, followed by Eastern Europe, North America, Oceania, Asia, and Africa, in that order, ‘‘By 
1966, North America was by far the major net exporting region of the world, accounting for some 85 % 
of the total.’’ 


Mr. Barlow believes that the immediate future growth in world agricultural trade will depend lar- 
gely upon the United States and Canada, along with Australia, Argentina, South Africa, and other tra- 
ditional exporting countries to meet the world’s increasing demands for food and fiber, 


The large increase in soybean imports, he notes, has been concentrated in the commercial markets 
of Western Europe and Canada where they have more than doubled since World War II. ‘‘Price move- 
ments of soybeans, meal, and oil have shown less stability since 1955 than those for other commodi- 
ties — wheat, rice, and the feed grains, The general price declines in 1958-60 were followed by rising 
prices in 1961, which continue to show the growing strength of the foreign demand for meal over oil. 
As new highs are being reached in meal prices, oil prices have failed to reach mid-1950 levels.” 


But Mr Barlow feels that price is less important to trade expansion than is sometimes supposed. 
“In the case of soybeans, the growth in export volume has continued even though pnces have been 
rising since 1960,’’ he says. ‘‘Demand and other factors often have had more important effects on the 
volume of trade for most commodities than the level of price per se.”’ 


Assistance in developing the economies of other countries through such programs as 480 is a key 
to growth in future trade, Mr. Barlow thinks. ‘‘A recent study conducted by the USDA has shown that by 
helping to promote economic development, the Food-for-Peace Program also helped develop commercial 
markets for United States farm products.”’ 


Among countries that have been assisted, he points out, were Spain, Israel, Greece, and Taiwan, 
Commercial sales of United States farm products to these four nations increased from an average of 
$21 million during the 1955-60 period to an average of $180 million in 1963-65. 
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In the last 12 years, since PL 480 has been in effect, total United States farm exports have more 
than doubled, rising from $3.1 billion in fiscal year 1965 to an estimated $7 billion in 1967. 


‘‘What is not adequately recognized is that much of the recent export expansion has been for dol- 
lars,’’ Mr. Barlow stresses, ‘‘After an increase in concessional export programs in the late 1950’s, ex- 
ports under PL 480 levelled off and since 1960 have averaged about $1.6 billion annually.’’ 


In the case of soybeans, and also wheat, rice and feed grains, says Mr. Barlow, the prospects for 
commercial demand are ‘‘about as strong as at any time we remember in the recent past.’’ 


Most other United States officials, farm leaders, and industry leaders would agree with that fore- 
cast. 
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SOYBEAN PRICES COMPARED WITH MARKET VALUE 
OF SOYBEAN OIL AND MEAL IN THE UNITED STATES 


The following table is based on the USDA Weekly Grain Market News and for statistical com- 
parison only. It does not reflect actual operating margins since prices are simple averages and do not 
take into account location differentials or actual purchases and sales of soybeans, soybean oil or Soy- 
bean meal. 


A comparison with the Canadian market is possible to a limited extent, since the prices of soy- 
beans and of soybean meal are closely related to the American prices in view of their duty free import. 
Canadian soybean oil prices are further influenced by a 20 % import duty protection. 


Unit of Value July June May July 
1967 1967 1967 1966 


Soybean Oil: 


Average price at crushing plant................. Cents per Ib. 9.1 10.1 10.2 12.4 

Value from bushel of soybeans (1)............... Dollars 0.97 1.08 1.09 ess 
Soybean Meal: 

Bulk: pricevataDecatur aaa ee rer eae Dollars perton 78.20 78.10 73.70 97.20 

Value from bushel of soybeans (1) >.-..2......-.. Dollars 1.86 1.85 TAS 2.30 
Value of oil and meal from bushel of soybeans...... Dollars 2.83 2.93 2.84 3.63 


Market price of No. 1 yellow soybeans at [linois 
POMEL Tak yOu vaaes ia fork oat tere Wanid oat ston are amt Dollars per bu. 214 9 2.82) Ze eee AS 


Spread between soybean price and value of oil and 
Meal Wer ee ret ce EN one Mee eet Sena teens Cents 9 11 5 14 


(1) Based on assumption that a bushel of soybeans yields 10.7 pounds of oil and 47.5 pounds of meal. 
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CONVERSION FACTORS 


Oilseeds: Statutory Weight per Bushel and Average Volume per Short Ton 


Pounds Cubic Feet 

PAR SECC crcche tases « aiaielere 56 45.9 

SOVIDEAN Smee eierieie eis cre ore hovers 60 42.8 

IRapeseedinermrsdeicie cei siete. 50 51.4 

Sunflowerseed..........64. 30 85.7 

MuStardySeeG cites crete we oe 010 = 51.4 

Oilseed Products 
Yield Weight 
Extraction per of 
Rate Bushel Gallon 
(Percent) (Pounds) (Pounds) 

Plax Seed @rtiGevOl ey ccje via ies vei S sipvaccroe sieteves 35.4 19.8 9.3 
BUSES CC ICANN eee ces Creve acctesee sich Gols whe 61,7 34.6 = 
Sarpeatnes MOTUS OU od ie a de Sire ee bee wot 17.7 10.6 9.2 
Mcallen ei tere ic orleans li Kowsusted ela ates 80.0 47.3 = 
RAD ESCCO STO Tear ev scietoh evens sisle sie eet Sie oiled Motions SHS) heres) 9.1 
Neal rere rare oe crake abe are one auc tie ie Grene ie le Gichals Ss 28.75 = 
Suntlowerseed Oil Gy ayaeie ceiccilereieks erence oucrs ele tars 36.0 10.8 9.2 
INGLE) errr a cosee citer orci tarot wile te hoes ie cere vakeetalte nei 38.0 11.4 = 
Mustard’Seed sy Onl aie cierelies oie cio ce eve mus wi sie a: sve se 19.0 - - 
IN ACCEEUD acces ce PO OR ROR EE Te ePIC ROC 70.0 = - 


(1) Starting in 1966, DBS has been listing sunflowerseed crushings separately. The development of varieties with 
lower hull and higher oil content has increased the yield of meal and oil. The new conversion factors are for 
the time being in better agreement with actual results. 


Other Products 
Marine Oils: 1 Imperial gallon = 9.25 lbs. 
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